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BASIL  GODFREY'S  CAPEICE. 


I. 

MAY    MORNING. 


Mine  host  of  ''  The  Dial  "  at  Whorlstone  looked 
complacently  after  his  departing  guest,  setting  out 
with  knapsack  on  back  and  alpenstock  in  hand  to 
walk  to  Ashford  before  breakfast.  Mine  hostess 
had  said  last  night  that  it  did  her  old  eyes  good 
to  see  such  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  and  mine 
host  was  of  his  wife's  opinion  this  morning. 
He  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  youth.  His 
grandly  proportioned  figure  was  muscular  and 
active,  instinct  with  health  and  vigour.  The 
road  vanished  behind  his  swift,  steady  stride. 
A  milkmaid  meeting  him  on  the  bridge,  smiled 
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with  amazed  delight  in  his  bold,  beautiful  face, 
and  turned  to  gaze  as  if  a  god  had  passed. 
His  life,  his  character  were  in  his  countenance. 
Good  luck  shone  lustrous  in  his  clear  brown 
eyes ;  genius,  passion,  audacity,  moulded  the 
large  sweep  of  his  features  :  of  his  splendid 
brow,  his  full  mouth,  his  short  arched  upper 
lip.  He  was  a  poet,  sanguine  and  sensitive; 
he  had  rich  imagination,  and  was  a  seer  of  stories 
and  pictures  everywhere. 

Beyond  the  bridge  the  road  plunged  at  once 
into  the  country.  The  river  Lea,  on  the  right, 
shallow,  turbulent,  tressed  with  reeds  and  willows, 
kept  it  cheerful  company ;  now  near,  now  further 
away ;  now  swirling  wide  and  far  round  a  lovely 
expanse  of  meadow,  dotted  and  grouped  with 
forest  trees ;  now  lapping  the  green  primrose 
bank,  topped  by  a  fence  of  loose  stones,  that 
skirted  the  path.  On  the  left  was  a  steep 
acclivity,  terraced  as  a  garden.  Brilliant  blotches 
of  colour  relieved  the  blackness  of  its  trim  yew 
hedges,  and  the  Bridge  House  crowned  it, — one  of 
those  picturesque  homes  of  comfort  and  security 
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which  are  the  charm  of  English  wayside  landscape. 
Ivy  veiled  its  walls ;  sun  and  weather  had  blended 
the  red  roof  into  all  manner  of  soft  gloomy  tints ; 
its  chimney-stacks  rose  from  plump  cushions  of 
golden  moss ;  its  bright  windows  stood  open  to 
the  sweet  May  morning  air.  It  was  a  background 
for  a  poem  ;  a  scene  for  a  pleasant  pastoral,  a 
tender  idyl ;  it  was  itself  a  pastoral,  an  idyl. 

The  road  stretched  out  long  and  straight :  in 
sun,  in  shade.  The  dew  lay  heavy  on  the  grass, 
on  the  tangled  garniture  of  the  stony  fences : — 
may-dew  enough  to  gather  for  anointing  all  the 
year's  dead  and  dpng  folk,  if  the  ^Yhorlstone 
gossips  still  practised  the  old  pagan  rite.  Soon 
the  valley  widened  into  broad,  low  levels  where  the 
cattle  stood  knee-deep  in  the  sweet  meadow  grass, 
where  the  river  rolled  in  and  out  like  a  silken 
ribbon,  and  the  sky  looked  higher,  reigning  over 
all,  blue  as  amethyst :  a  glorious,  pure  morning, 
serene  as  morning  in  Eden  before  the  subtle 
victory  of  sin. 

A  mile  of  this  open  country,  and  then  the 
distant  hills  drew  near  again.     The  river  flowed 
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in  a  narrower  bed ;  white  boulders  broke  its  even 
course,  and  fretted  it  into  thousands  of  sparkling 
eddies.  Ranks  of  trees,  close,  slender,  bare  to 
the  crest,  leaned  over  it :  the  advanced  guard 
of  Earlswood  which  presently  clomb  up  the  steep 
acclivities,  and  made  them  dark  from  base  to 
crown.  Here  and  there  amidst  the  green  gloom 
was  an  ugly  scar  where  were  thrown  up  vast  heaps 
of  slag  :  refuse  of  the  iron  works  which  mined  the 
hills.  By-and-by  came  signs  of  habitation.  And 
first  a  wood-yard,  cheerful  with  sounds  of  labour  ; 
and  then  the  mill,  its  great  wheel  for  the  nonce 
at  rest ;  and  then  in  a  shred  of  wayside  shadow  a 
basket-maker's  caravan,  with  a  name  painted  con- 
spicuously on  the  side  :  "  Gideon  Becket,  Harrow, 
Middlesex." 

The  entrance  was  at  the  back,  under  a  deep 
pent,  where  hung  a  tiny  cage  and  a  canary 
warbling  in  it,  emulous  of  the  free  choir  of 
feathered  songsters  on  every  bush.  A  little 
brown  lad  was  sitting  half  clothed  in  the  door- 
way, and  a  dog  lay  asleep  on  the  ground  beneath. 
Everywhere,  atop,  at  the  sides,  by  the  wheels,  by 
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the  shafts,  hung  cradles,  chairs,  clothes-baskets, 
work-baskets,  toy-baskets,  market-baskets,  every- 
thing  of  willow-ware  that  can  be  made,  and  brushes 
and  mats  innumerable.  A  young  gipsy  mother 
was  dashing  from  them  the  dust  of  the  day 
before,  and  a  gipsy  man,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  was  leaning  over  the  fence  and  smoking 
meditatively  at  the  river. 

By  what  sweet  budding  spring  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows had  he  come  from  the  Weald  of  Harrow  to 
the  heart  of  this  stony  midland  shire,  bringing 
home  and  household  treasures  with  him  "?  The 
picture  of  vagrant  life  caught  the  young  poet's 
fancy.  He  laughed  to  himself.  A  caravan-life 
with  Lily  would  be  pleasant  for  a  summer.  Poor 
Lily !  she  was  not  his  first  love,  nor  his  second, 
nor  his  third.  A  susceptible  soul  was  his,  and 
young  blood  quickly  stirred,  and  his  views  were 
necessarily  short.  Lily  was  happy,  was  joyous, 
had  the  sunniest,  innocent  eyes  :  not  for  the 
world  would  he  plant  a  thorn  in  her  tender 
heart,  or  in  any  heart  ;  but  a  summer  time 
with   her    and    perfect    freedom   would    be   very 
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sweet — sweet  as  summer  time  to  the  birds  newly 
mated.  His  fancy  frolicked  with  the  light  thought, 
extravagantly,  ridiculously,  as  a  puppy  frolics  with 
a  ball.     He  improvised  a  song  over  it : — 

If  life  were  but  a  summer  day, 

And  I  were  but  a  thrush, 
I'd  woo  my  sweet-heart,  come  away, 

To  nest  in  hawthorn  bush. 
And  we  would  sing  and  never  sigh. 

And  we  would  kiss  and  never  cloy. 
And  we  would  Kve  so  lovingly. 

With  none  of  love's  annoy ! 

And  when  the  summer  day  was  fled. 

And  wind  and  winter  weather, 
And  frost  and  snow  were  come  instead. 

We'd  slip  our  easy  tether ; 
And  she  would  fly,  and  I  would  fly 

In  quest  of  fresh  adventiu*es, 
But  we  would  part  so  lovingly 

With  all  our  old  indentures, 

That  if  at  spring's  return  we  met. 

In  hawthorn  bush  or  hedge-row, 
We'd  feel  each  other  tender  yet, 

Yet  warm  with  love's  first  glow. 
Though  balmy  summer  days  must  pass. 

Need  love  gi'ow  stale  and  weary  ? 
The  birds  cry  not  "  alas  !  alas !  " 

Sweet  heart,  be  we  as  cheeiy  ! 
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Sweet-heart,  no  doubt,  was  as  cheery — a  hundred 
miles  away. 

He  paused  at  the  gate  of  a  beautiful  domain — 
Ash  Hurst.  "  How  these  country  squires  are 
to  be  envied !  He  must  be  rich  who  lives  here ; 
the  trees  are  old — those  oaks  are  three  hundred 
years  at  least.  But  perhaps  he  has  the  gout  and 
no  son."  He  went  on  with  jubilant  philosophy. 
Youth,  strength,  high  courage,  are  not  to  be 
valued  at  money's  worth.  He  knew  himself  a 
better  man  with  his  sound  frame,  warm  heart, 
fine  brain,  knapsack  and  alpenstock,  than  many 
a  lord  of  ten  thousand  acres. 

Fifty  yards  further  was  a  cottage  facing  the 
road,  with  a  naiTOW  garden  in  front ;  an  irregular, 
overgi'own  crow's-nest  of  a  cottage,  with  a  bay- 
Avindow  projecting  from  one  end  on  the  upper 
story,  and  four  queer  little  pointed  lattices  under 
the  eaves.  From  one  of  these  lattices  a  girl  was 
hanging  a  garland  out.  The  stranger  looked  up 
at  her,  and  she  looked  down,  resting  from  her 
pretty  pagan  task,  and  fi-ankly  regarding  him. 
It  was  the  custom  at  Ashford  then — nav,   it  is 
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the  custom  still — to  hang  flowers  from  the  win- 
dows on  May  morning,  and  to  carry  in  proces- 
sion poles  of  mountain-ash,  decked  with  gaudy 
blossoms.  But  the  place  and  its  customs  were 
both  new  to  the  early  pedestrian,  and  that  was 
his  plea  for  stopping  to  watch.  Errant  gods, 
or  men  in  their  likeness,  were  also  new  to  Ash- 
ford,  and  to  the  damsel  who  was  commemorating 
the  spring  festival  of  Druidry,  and  that  was  her 
excuse  for  the  startled,  modest  gaze  she  shed 
upon  the  beautiful  stranger.  He  was  like  a 
revelation  to  her ;  she  also  was  a  revelation  to 
him.  There  was  magic  in  it — such  magic  as 
takes  captive  young  hearts,  and  holds  them  in 
bonds  to  the  last  moment  of  life. 

He  saw  a  fine  rustic  countenance  with  dark 
level  brows,  two  large,  soft,  speaking  eyes,  that 
met  his  like  a  child's,  and  then  retired  behind 
the  modest  veil  of  a  rosy  flush  overspreading  her 
whole  face  ;  a  forehead  on  which  the  abundant 
brown  hair  was  braided  low,  a  delicate  nose,  full 
ruby  lips,  cheek  and  chin  modelled  and  dimpled 
in  nature's  tenderest  wise  mood,  a  clear  fresh  skin. 
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a  neck   round   and   smooth,  and  arms   of  Juno, 
round  and  strong  and  fair  enough  to  clasp  a  god. 

The  stranger  bethought  him  that  he  had  come 
a  long  way,  and  was  so  tired  as  to  need  a  roadside 
rest.  A  log  of  wood  lay  conTeniently  near  for 
combining  rest  and  observation  without  obtrusive - 
ness,  and  he  sat  down  and  saw  the  damsel  deck 
all  the  four  lattices  one  after  the  other,  and  last 
the  bay  at  the  house-end,  which  he  perceived 
must  command  a  lovely  prospect  up  the  valley. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  disappeared  for  a 
minute  ;  then  she  came  out  of  the  bushy  porch, 
came  out  of  the  little  gate,  came  out  into  the  road 
to  view  the  eflect, — a  tall,  erect,  straight-poised, 
maidenly  figure,  bare-headed,  short- skirted,  with 
trimmest  feet  and  ankles  below  her  skirts. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  know  the  god-like  stranger 
had  lingered  in  sight,  or  perhaps  she  did  know, 
for  a  shy  glance,  a  palpable  flush  and  flutter  from 
her  were  answered  by  him  with  a  merry  smile,  as 
he  rose  and  asked  her  the  way  to  the  Parsonage. 
It  was  curious  this  self-consciousness,  this  attrac- 
tion, this  mysterious  sense  of  affinity  between  two 
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human  creatures  until  ten  minutes  ago  in  total 
ignorance  of  each  other's  existence.  And  the 
strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  hoth  understood 
it — she,  simple  and  innocent,  as  well  as  he,  who 
believed  himself  alread}^  an  adept  in  all  the  airs 
and  harmonies  of  passion. 

She  did  not  answer  quite  at  the  moment — she 
had  her  wits  to  recover.  He  repeated  the  inquiry  : 
**Will  you  tell  me  the  way  to  the  Parsonage?" 
And  then,  with  the  blush  deepening  from  her 
white  throat  to  the  oval  of  her  cheek,  as  it  deepens 
from  the  outer  petals  to  the  heart  of  the  rose, 
she  said  :  "You  passed  The  Hurst  soon  after  the 
Mill : — the  shortest  way  to  the  Parsonage  is  up 
the  fields  opposite  The  Hurst ;  there  is  a  stile  by 
the  road,  and  a  well-beaten  track  to  the  church  ; 
if  you  had  looked,  you  would  have  seen  the  tower 
above  the  trees."  He  stood  pondering,  as  if  he 
found  her  directions  incomprehensible  ;  perhaps 
her  confusion  confused  him,  or  perhaps  he  wanted 
to  hear  again  the  sweet  vibration  of  her  purely- 
toned  voice — it  was  a  lovely  voice.  She  hesitated 
an  instant,  and  then  added  :  "Or  you  can  take 
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the  road  through  the  tillage — it  is  not  far."  He 
•intimated  that  he  would  take  the  road  through 
the  village.  "  Go  straight  on  to  the  school-house 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  hill," — pointing  forward 
to  a  long  grey  building  visible  in  the  distance, — 
*'  and  then  up  the  town-street  as  far  as  the  Cross. 
The  church  and  parsonage  stand  close  together, 
about  a  hundred  yards  along  the  lane  turning  to 
the  left." 

He  thanked  her,  and  lifting  his  hat  as  to  a 
lady,  marched  briskly  away,  never  looking  back 
either,  though  the  temptation  was  strong.  "  How 
comes  she,"  thought  he,  "  to  look  so  rustic  and 
to  speak  so  well?"  The  girl,  her  blush  slowly 
subsiding,  but  with  the  novel  sensation  of  flutter- 
ing wings  in  her  bosom  still,  went  indoors.  So 
were  the  nymphs  of  antiquity  fluttered  when  gods 
descended  from  Olympus,  and  met  them  in  the 
woods,  by  the  fountains  and  silver  streams.  And 
be  sure  they  never  forget  where  they  first  beheld 
the  deity  and  the  celestial  light. 

Three  minutes  brought  the  stranger  to  the  school- 
house,  upon  which  the  steep,  rugged  village- street 
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looked  down.  It  was  a  wise  caprice  of  the  founder 
to  set  it  thus  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  The 
children  often  met  in  a  body  at  the  Cross,  and  as 
the  church  clock  gave  warning  to  strike  nine,  set 
off  with  a  rush  and  a  scamper  which  landed  them 
at  the  door  just  as  the  last  stroke  sounded — 
breathless,  but  with  an  exuberant  air  of  delight 
at  having  got  there  ;  and,  at  home-going  time, 
on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  climb  with 
painful  labour  up  the  paved  and  stony  way,  as  if 
home  were  anything  but  the  haven  of  their 
desires.  The  pedestrian  found  this  last  bit  of 
his  walk  the  stiffest,  and  regretted  no  occasion 
for  a  halt.  The  morning  was  gathering  heat,  and 
promised  to  be  like  midsummer  ere  noon.  But 
a  shallow  rivulet,  crystal -clear  and  ice-cold, 
babbling  a  cool  rhyme  under  the  garden-hedges 
on  the  right,  tempered  the  dry  sun-glow  to  his 
feelings  ;  carrying  his  fancy  up  to  its  source  on 
the  breezy  heights,  and  down  to  the  rushy 
meadows  where  it  joined  the  Lea.  The  village 
had  evidently  been  built  along  its  natural  course 
or  the  convenience  of  the  delicious  spring  water. 
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Large  flag-stones  bridged  it  at  each  garden-gate, 
and  vast  stone  troughs  received  the  treasure  of 
its  purity  at  regular  intervals — mossy  old  troughs 
built  by  long-dead  generations  ;  the  serious- 
minded  generations  who  reared  the  Cross  and 
the  antique  houses  round  it,  which  rise  five  stories 
high,  and  have  gables  and  tiers  of  low,  wide 
windows,  and  vast  chimney-stacks  like  old  houses 
of  gentility.  One  of  these  houses  is  the  inn — 
"  The  Red  Lion  " — and  close  by  it  is  the  forge, 
murky,  crimson,  always  clamorous.  The  Cross 
is  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  general  rendezvous 
of  business  and  gossip.  As  the  stranger  came 
within  view  of  it,  he  perceived  that  it  was  in  gala- 
dress — completely  buried  in  green,  and  that  all 
the  windows  thereabouts  were  garlanded  or  had 
pots  or  posies  of  flowers  on  the  sill.  It  was  quiet 
yet;  only  a  few  boys  with  mountain-ash  poles 
were  there,  surrounding  a  pedlar  sorting  his 
wares  :  and  the  miller's  man,  who  had  halted  his ' 
waggon  at  the  forge  :  possibly  to  transact  affairs 
with  blacksmith  Kempe,  but  more  probably  to 
hear  and  tell  the  news   of  the  day,  which  was, 
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in  fact,  the  great  day  of  the  year  at  Ashford,  the 
day  of  the  Feast.  And  at  the  Cross  the  four 
ways  of  the  village  meet :  the  town- street  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  high-road  from  Whorlstone 
to  Ashleigh-in-the- Water ;  the  Church-lane  which, 
beyond  the  Parsonage,  narrows  into  the  foot-path 
over  the  hills  to  Wye-Bridge  ;  the  Quarries-gate, 
an  almost  precipitous  road  to  the  stone-pits, 
whence  has  been  dug  for  ages  the  fine  material 
used  in  building  and  restoring  the  churches  of 
the  Hundred  of  Whorlstone  ;  and  Eidgeway,  a 
wide  grassy  lane  leading  to  the  sequestered  village 
of  Ashleigh-on-the-Hill. 

The  stranger  took  the  road  to  the  left,  as  he 
had  been  bidden.  It  was  fringed  on  the  upper- 
hand  with  neat  cottages,  and  brought  him  soon 
to  the  lych-gate  of  the  ancient  Church,  which 
stood  in  a  cup  of  the  hill- side  with  the  village 
and  valley  outspread  belo-w.  The  churchyard  wall 
was  continued  along  the  garden  of  the  Parsonage, 
placid,  vivid,  Elizabethan,  bowered  in  noble  trees. 

*'  These  pretty  country  parsonages  are  bulwarks 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  soliloquized  he,  ring- 
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ing  at  the  door — the  hell  hung  hy  a  long  medieval 
iron  chain.  '"If  I  were  FrankljTi  I  should  feel 
every  attack  upon  her  damnable  heresy."  The 
door  was  opened  by  an  old  man-servant,  very  lean, 
rosy,  well-shorn,  and  neat,  in  morning  costume  of 
drab  shorts,  gaiters,  and  pink  striped  linen  jacket. 
The  stranger  inquired  if  Mr.  Franklyn  was  at 
home. 

"  He  is,  sir ;  the  family's  just  set  down  to 
breakfast.  I'm  sure,  sir,  you'll  be  very  welcome. 
Mr.  Godfrey,  if  I'm  not  mistaken  ?  Walk  in,  if 
you  please,  sir,  and  I'll  call  master." 

The  master,  however,  did  not  need  calling;  he 
had  heard  the  stranger's  inquiry,  and  knew  his 
voice.  ''Bless  my  soul,  Nelly,  there's  your 
brother  Basil  !  "  cried  he  to  his  ^ife,  and  was  in 
the  hall  shaking  hands  before  old  Duffell,  who 
recognized  the  unexpected  guest  by  his  likeness  to 
his  mistress,  could  announce  his  arrival.  Then 
came  running  out  the  parson's  beautiful  vdfe  and 
two  elder  children.  She  kissed  her  brother  with 
a  flash  of  tears  in  her  joyful  surprise.  "  Oh,  Basil, 
what  a  delight  to  see  you  here.     Olive,  Mervyn, 
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tliis  is  your  uncle  Basil.  Come  in,  dear,  what 
matters  the  dust !  I  had  begun  to  think  that 
round  and  small  as  the  world  is  you  were  never 
going  to  find  your  way  home  to  us  again." 

And  so  they  re-entered  the  room,  and  the  door 
was  shut  upon  their  re-union. 


(     17     ) 


II. 

BREAKFAST  AT  THE  PARSONAGE. 

"  This  is  pleasanter  than  St.  Chad's,  Xelly — 
than  London  iovna ;  it  would  almost  content  me, 
if  I  were  of  a  mind  to  sit  down  and  gather  moss," 
blithely  said  Basil  Godfrey,  when,  their  eager 
greetings  over,  the  parson  and  his  wife  made  him 
a  place  at  their  breakfast- table. 

Irrespective  of  St.  Chad's,  it  was  truly  very 
pleasant.  A  square  south-looking  room,  fitted  as 
a  library ;  the  window  opening  on  a  little  lawn, 
enclosed  with  shrubs  from  the  rest  of  the  garden 
for  greater  privacy,  and  the  church  tower  almost 
over-shado^^ing  it;  the  walls  lined  with  hand- 
somely-bound books  ;  a  bright  landscape-subject 
above  the  fire-place  ;  the  carpet  and  curtains 
crimson,  toned  down  by  several  years  of  wear ; 
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and  the  furniture  of  solid,  plain,  unvarnished  oak 
and  leather.  The  hreakfast-table  was  a  picture  of 
comfort  and  nicety.  Two  wooden  platters,  with 
carved  borders  of  wheat-ears,  sustained  two  home- 
made loaves,  brown  and  white  ;  the  butter  lay  cool 
and  fresh  in  a  silver  and  crystal  dish  ;  the  eggs  were 
flowers  in  silver  cups ;  the  home-fed  bacon  was  pink 
and  crisp  and  curly  under  a  silver  cover.  Without 
reminder,  Duffell  thought  for  the  young  traveller's 
healthy  appetite,  and  brought  in  a  lovely  round 
of  cold  beef,  for  which  Basil  Godfrey  glanced  him 
appreciatory  thanks.  Mr.  Franklyn  was  evidently 
a  good  master  and  well  served  ;  also  he  was  one  of 
those  parsons  who  bring  more  money  into  the 
Church  than  they  take  out.  The  silver,  the 
china,  were  all  of  perfect  polish,  and  all  old,  as 
belonging  to  a  man  who  had  ancestors  : — who, 
indeed,  can  tell  the  original  of  the  Franklyns? 
And  then  the  faces  round  the  table.  The  mistress 
at  the  head,  fair,  matronly,  with  benign  eyes  and 
sunny,  sensitive,  sweet  mouth,  elder  than  Basil  by 
four  or  five  years,  but  his  sister  in  soul  and  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  blood ;   and  the  parson,  brown  by 
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nature,  and  browner  still  by  exposure  to  sun  and 
wind  in  his  pastoral  walks  about  the  hills.  Their 
little  daughter,  Olive,  was  tawnv  and  slender,  like 
her  father ;  but  Merryn  was  a  chubby,  cupid-copy 
of  Basil,  taking  after  his  mother's  liberally 
moulded  race  in  form  and  feature,  colour  and 
temperament. 

"  It  is  dehcious  to  see  an  English  country  break- 
fast again,  and  English  children,"  said  Basil. 

"  Ah,  3'es  ;  how  could  you  live  so  long  without 
them  ?  It  is  four  years  since  you  ran  awa}' — 
OHve  was  just  beginning  to  find  her  feet,  and 
Mervyn  was  baby," 

"  Miss  Bess  is  baby  now — we  call  her  Miss 
Bess;  and  I'm  a  man  !  "  announced  Cupidon  with 
never  a  lisp  in  his  bold  speech.  '''Olive  has  a 
pony — have  you  a  pony?"  His  mother  would 
have  let  him  lead  the  conversation,  and  would 
have  listened  with  deHght,  but  the  parson  inter- 
posed divers  remarks  and  inquiiies,  and  Basil 
was  soon  in  the  full  stream  of  his  adventures. 

"  Every  day  I  bless  the  dons  who  decreed  my 
rustication.     Nay,  Nelly,  never  shake  your  head 
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over  my  youthful  escapades ;  I've  not  a  blusli  for 
them — they  were  very  innocent  mischief.  Three 
terms  at  Oxford  were  enough ;  and  these  four 
years  up  and  down  in  the  world  have  done  more 
for  me  than  a  double  first.  You  cannot  accuse  me 
of  coming  home  to  you  a  hairy,  disreputable  foreign 
vagabond." 

*'  No,  Basil,  indeed  I  cannot,"  replied  his  sister, 
and  looked  at  him  with  affectionate  approbation. 

Mr.  Franklyn  laughed.  ''  I  never  saw  a  more 
well-washed,  well-shaven,  well-dressed  young 
gentleman.  You  must  have  the  English  instinct 
of  respectability  very  strong,  Basil." 

Basil  laughed  too.  "  I  carry  my  nationality 
and  clean  breeding  too  obviously  to  be  hail-fellow 
with  those  prodigals  and  ];uffians  at  large  who  call 
riotous  living  life.  I  prefer  spring  water  to 
poisoned  sack ;  but  I  never  met  the  man  yet 
who  was  tempted  to  call  me  vuiff.''  His  sister 
murmured  that  she  should  think  not.  "  This  suit 
of  grey  was  bought  and  put  on  at  Southampton ; 
I  landed  from  Havre  in  French  jean,  and  to  spare 
Nelly's  feelings,  who  I  knew  wouldn't  like  it,  I  left 
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it  behind  me.  I  replenished  my  kit  also  with 
native  hosiery  and  shirts.  You  saw  me  enter, 
Franklyn,  with  all  my  worldly  goods  upon  my 
back,  but  with  a  light  heart  and  light  heels." 

"  And  all  the  while  you  have  been  away,  my 
gold  pen  has  kept  jon  ?  "  said  the  parson's  wife. 

"Yes,  it  has  been  house,  fire,  food,  wine, 
clothing,  horse,  carriage,  ship.  Look  at  it — 
precious  little  tool,"  taking  it  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  "  With  a  drop  of  ink  at  the  tip, 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  under  it,  I  was  able  to 
draw  at  will  on  a  bank  that  never  refused  my 
drafts." 

"You  have  had  strange  good  luck — I  suppose 
you  are  one  of  the  fellows  born  to  it,"  said  the 
parson.  "Those  first  'Letters  from  Paris'  in 
The  Constitutional  Gazette,  caught  the  popular 
ear;  and  the  second  series  from  the  East  were 
even  better  liked.  You  sometimes  made  a  dash 
at  a  very  big  subject,  and  missed  it — for  want 
of  that  Oxford  double  first,  and  the  preparatory 
discipline." 

Basil  laughed  again  at  this  gentle  sarcasm  of  the 


well-braced,  orthodox  scholar  ;  nothing  could  come 
amiss  to  him  just  then ;  he  was  feeling  in  every 
nerve  the  pleasantness  of  his  repose  and  his  return. 
His  welcome  was  exquisitely  sweet  and  cordial : 
was  bright  on  every  face. 

"  I  am  no  politician,"  said  his  sister ;  "I  prefer 
your  sketches  and  stories  to  your  newspaper  corre- 
spondence. Some  of  them  are  delicate  and  graceful 
as  poems — they  are  poems  in  prose.  I  have 
promised  Olive  that  one  day  she  shall  read  them  : 
have  I  not,  Livy  ?  "  The  dark-eyed  child  glanced 
shyly  in  her  young  kinsman's  face ;  her  lips  mute, 
but  her  eyes  full  of  questions. 

"Ah,  and  most  of  them  are  studies  from  life, 
Nelly,"  replied  he,  frankly  enjoying  the  domestic 
incense.  "  Truth  is  not  only  stranger  than  fiction, 
but  infinitely  more  various.  I  have  seen  many 
queer  people  and  out-of-the-way  places ;  I  have 
fallen  amongst  thieves  when  no  Good  Samaritan 
has  come  down  my  way ;  I  have  slept  without 
supper,  and  journeyed  day  after  day  without  pros- 
pect where  to  lay  my  head  at  night ;  I  have  been 
in  peril  by  fire  and  peril  by  water,  and  have  sufi'ered 
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wreck  at  sea.  I  ought  to  have  come  home  in  the 
winter,  and  during  the  long  evenings  you  would 
have  found  me  quite  a  treasury  of  travellers' 
tales." 

"  The  summer  days  are  long  too;  we  will  hear 
them  in  the  garden  of  an  afternoon.  You  don't 
mean  to  leave  us  again  in  a  hurry,  I  trust, 
Basil  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  week  or  two  of  London  and 
lionizing.  You  don't  imagine  what  a  popular 
character  I  am  likely  to  become,  Nelly ;  my 
pockets  are  stuffed  with  invitations ;  my  memory 
is  overburdened  with  names  of  people  I  met 
abroad,  who  exacted  pledges  that  I  would  grace 
their  hospitality  at  home." 

''  You  have  come  to  us  first,  so  we  will  try  to 
forgive  your  little  glorious  air,"  returned  Nelly, 
smiling  half  proudly,  half  quizzically  at  her 
])rother.  "  Don't  grow  above  us,  that's  all ;  we 
will  never  begrudge  you  praise  and  honour  if  you 
will  not  let  them  spoil  your  taste  for  common 
things." 

"  No   fear  of    that !      Looking    at    Franklyn, 
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I  am  tempted  to  seek  me  a  fair  country  wife, 
and  to  sit  down  at  once  in  pastoral  peace  and 
simplicity.  Your  gold  pen  would  still  keep  us 
both,  Nelly;  and  how  charming  it  would  be  if 
it  were  always  May."  He  thought  of  the  crow's- 
nest  cottage,  and  the  pretty  pagan  hanging  her 
garlands  out  at  the  lattices. 

''  Time  enough  yet  to  prune  your  wings,"  said 
the  parson.  "  You  have  developed  none  but 
migratory  tastes  thus  far :  and,  my  dear  lad,  it 
is  not  always  May." 

The  children  had  made  an  end  of  their  break- 
fast, and  Cupidon  began  to  testify  his  desire  for 
release  from  quiet  behaviour  by  divers  small 
obtrusivenesses  which  his  mother  gently  essayed 
to  discourage  until  his  father  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  respectable  nurse  entered,  and  took  them  off 
for  sport  in  the  garden.  Then  the  parson  asked 
the  tea-maker  for  another  cup,  and  his  wife 
arranged  her  countenance  as  for  more  serious  and 
openly  confidential  chat.  Basil's  hint  at  mariying 
had  roused  her  interest.  She  knew  about  Lily 
and  Lily's  predecessors.     Her  brother's  versatility 
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and  pleasure -losing  nature  were  an  anxiety  to  her 
constant  womanly  heart.  She  would  fain  have 
had  him  less  sudden  in  passion  and  more  steadfast 
in  affection.  But  he  would  not  follow  her  lead  to 
grave  thoughts  just  then,  and  letting  a  suggestive 
question  of  hers  pass  half  answered,  he  began  to 
inquire  of  his  brother-in-law  how  the  vegetative 
existence  of  Ashford  agreed  with  him  after  Oxford 
and  St.  Chad's. 

"  Capitally,"  replied  the  parson.  "  Nelly  and 
the  bau-ns  thrive  better  too.  The  work  at 
St.  Chad's  was  over  much  for  me — I  felt  help- 
less, lost,  amidst  that  teeming  town  population. 
This  parish  is  not  unmanageably  large  ;  besides 
the  \*illage,  which  is  always  under  my  eye,  there 
are  only  three  faimsteads  on  the  hills,  and  a 
cluster  of  cottages  at  the  quarries.  The  people 
generally  are  a  rude  race,  but  not  degraded  by 
misery  and  guilt  like  the  human  refuse  of 
St.  Chad's.  I  like  their  character  on  the  whole. 
There  is  a  strong  vein  of  dissenting  piety  amongst 
them  that  dates  from  Wesley's  revival.  My  pre- 
decessor could  not  away  with  it ;  it  stank  in  his 
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nostrils  worse  than  popery  or  infidelity.  An  ultra- 
orthodox  apostle  is  he,  and  the  very  man  for 
St.  Chad's  —  young,  enthusiastic,  strong  as 
Samson ;  we  exchanged  our  spheres  of  labour, 
and  are  now  in  our  right  places.  Nelly  and  I 
know  every  face  in  our  flock  here  ;  and  he  with 
his  self-devotion,  energy,  and  talent  for  organiza- 
tion, is  making  an  impression  there  that  I  never 
could  have  done.  He  has  a  stafi"  of  curates  living 
at  the  rectory  and  eating  at  his  own  table,  and  I 
need  not  say,  all  single  men.  Some  foolish  people 
accuse  them  of  monkery ;  but  it  is  excellent  train- 
ing for  London  parish  priests,  those  young  deacons  • 
get  under  Kenyon's  guidance.  He  has  a  sister- 
hood of  working-women  at  his  direction  too,  and 
very  useful  they  are  in  the  schools,  and  amongst 
the  poor  and  sick." 

"  You  should  not  forget  to  add  that  two  of 
Mr.  Kenyon's  curates  married  last  winter,  and 
are  now  in  charge  of  district  churches  of  their 
own,"  interposed  the  parson's  wife. 

"  Of  course,  I  ought  not  to  forget  it,"  rejoined 
the  parson.      "Nothing  would  more  conduce  to 
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the  prosperity  of  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods 
than  frequent  lapses  into  domestic  life  and  matri- 
mony. PubHc  opinion  would  then  give  up  abusing 
them  as  nurseries  for  Rome.  I  admire  Kenvon 
and  men  of  his  kind  with  all  my  heai-t ;  but  I 
lived  too  long  in  learned  leisure  at  Christ  Church 
to  be  capable  of  their  work." 

"  The  donnish  air  is  almost  worn  off  now,  Basil, 
is  it  not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Franklyn  with  a  happy 
rallying  look  at  her  husband,  who  was  at  least 
fifteen  years  her  elder,  thousrh  theirs  had  been  a 
genuine  love-match.  Basil  consented  that  it  was, 
but  professed  to  think  his  brother-in-law  must 
often  experience  a  prick  of  regi-et  for  his  donnish 
days,  in  the  dulness  of  Ashford. 

"  But  Ashford  is  not  dull,"  retorted  his  sister. 
"We  have  desirable  neighbours  all  round  us. 
You  like  to  study  varieties  of  men,  Basil ;  we  can 
introduce  you  to  some  fine  types  of  human  natui-e, 
as  it  occasionally  crops  up  in  primitive  states  of 
society.  We  can  show  you  some  excellent  studies 
for  stories  here,  in  high  life  and  humble  life." 

''  Yes,  3-0U  will  not  find  us  all  alike,"  added  the 
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parson.  ''  There  is  our  schoolmaster,  for  instance, 
Reuben  Abbott,  a  man  who  got  his  education  at 
St.  Giles's  Free  School  at  Whorlstone.  He  is  the 
antiquary  and  popular  poet  of  the  district.  Of 
peasant-blood  himself,  when  well  advanced  in  years, 
he  married  a  handsome  young  peasant  woman  of 
Eyam,  who  is  none  the  less  wise  or  virtuous  in  her 
husband's  eyes  though  she  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  They  have  but  one  child,  who  has  some 
reason  to  be  original,  and  she  is ;  Joan  Abbott  is 
quite  a  genius  in  her  way." 

"  And  beautiful,  Basil,  so  beautiful,"  said  his 
sister,  "  and  modest  and  good — you  will  think  her 
perfect — I  expect  that  you  wdll  begin  forthwith  to 
weave  a  romance  about  her.  There  is  ample 
suggestion  in  her  surroundings.  Do  I  excite  your 
curiosity?  " 

"  My  liveliest  curiosity !  She  lives  at  an  old 
house  on  the  road-side,  not  far  from  The 
Hurst?" 

"Ah,  you  have  seen  her  then?"  said  the 
parson.  ''No,  she  lives  at  home  with  her  father 
and  mother,  but  she   spends  the  greater  part  of 
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the  day  there  with  my  blind  curate.  He  trained 
her  himself  to  be  his  reader  ;  he  has  taught  her 
to  play  the  organ  in  church,  and  to  sing — and 
she  has  an  exquisite  voice.  I  doubt  she  is  spoilt 
for  a  poor  man's  wife.  "What  does  a  working 
man  want  with  a  wife  brought  up  on  patristic 
literature  ?" 

Mrs.  Franklyn  smiled.  ''  She  has  abundance 
of  practical  sense  as  well,  Basil,"  said  she  defen- 
sively for  her  favourite.  "If  she  were  a  boy, 
we  should  call  her  powers  God's  gifts,  and  look 
to  see  her  come  to  great  usefulness  and  renown. 
Brains  never  stand  in  men's  way,  and  I  refuse 
to  regard  them  as  a  misfortune  for  even  a  peasant 
woman.  If  her  father  could  have  had  his  will, 
Joan  would  have  grown  up  a  copy  of  his  wife  : 
a  pious,  tender,  submissive  soul,  only  dexterous 
at  spinning  and  sewing,  and  clever  at  house- 
work ;  but  she  has  a  large  and  restless  mind, 
and  patronized  by  Mrs.  Paget  and  her  son,  she 
took  to  books  as  early  and  naturally  as  a  duck- 
ling takes  to  the  water.  Her  mother  has  told 
me  how,  with  wonder  and   delight,   she  watched 
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her  from  quite  a  wee  thing  begin  to  set  her 
feet  in  her  father's  steps.  At  four  years  old  she 
could  read ;  at  six,  she  could  reel  you  off  with 
a  frequent  lisp  a  score  of  hymns  and  rhymed 
pieces  that  she  had  learnt  by  heart ;  at  ten,  she 
knew  all  the  folk-lore  and  local  traditions  which 
were  her  mother's  learning,  and  at  twelve,  she 
had  begun  to  embellish  the  pale  outlines  with  her 
own  fancies.  At  this  point  Squire  Hubbard  and 
his  wife  interfered,  protesting  that  her  book- 
studies  were  no  better  than  idleness  in  her  con- 
dition of  life ;  but  her  father  had  now  a  pride  in 
her,  and  upheld  her  as  an  obedient,  industrious, 
loving  lass  at  home,  and  Mrs.  Paget  kept  firm 
hold  on  her  jprotegee.  When  Olive  is  a  year 
older,  I  intend  to  employ  Joan  Abbott  as  her 
governess,  if  we  can  arrange  it  with  the  Pagets." 
"  I  perceive,"  said  Basil,  with  laughing  irony. 
"  This  girl  is  too  beautiful  and  gifted  for  a 
peasant's  wife,  and  will  never  be  allowed  a  free 
existence  of  her  own.  She  will  serve  a  nobler 
purpose  as  a  reading  and  teaching  machine  for 
blind    men    and    little    children.      Nelly,    I   am 
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amazed  at  you  :  you  deserve  a  sj^ell  of  hard 
labour  at  court  to  learn  how  happy  women  can 
be  in  servitude  amongst  their  betters,  \\'ithont 
mate  and  bairns.  It  would  be  a  good  deed  to 
put  sweet  mistress  Joan  up  to  asserting  her 
independence." 

"So  it  would,"  agreed  the  parson.  "  She  is  a 
lass  of  vdt  and  character,  not  too  prone  to  self- 
negation.  I  hope  some  day  I  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  marrying  her  to  her  cousin,  that 
fine  fellow,  blacksmith  Kempe.  He  is  her 
devoted  servant,  and  theii-  voices  in  the  choir 
together  are  flute  and  bass  viol.  His  brother 
Martin,  whom  Dale  is  so  proud  of  at  Ashleigh, 
does  not  beat  our  Nicholas." 

Mrs.  Frankl}Ti  firmly  dissented  fi'om  the  first 
proposition ;  she  did  not  think  such  a  match 
was  ever  likely  to  come  to  pass,  or  was  at  all 
to-  be  desired  by  those  who  knew  Joan  Abbott 
well. 

"  There  is  a  feminine  freemasonry  in  these 
matters  which  we  may  not  penetrate,  Basil," 
rejoined  the  parson    good-humouredJy.      "  When 
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Nelly  speaks  in  that  solemn  undertone,  I  know 
she  is  consulting  the  secret  oracles.  Now  I  would 
back  Kempe  to  win  Joan  yet,  if  the  other  women 
would  give  her  fair  play.  He  is  handsome, 
straight  as  a  lance,  steady,  strong,  and  well-to- 
do.  There  is  hardly  a  forge  in  the  Hundred  of 
Whorlstone  that  is  not  owned  by  a  Kempe.  They 
are  a  race  of  blacksmiths  and  choristers  as  long 
in  the  land  as  the  Franklyns,  Hubbards,  and 
Gisbornes.  Joan's  mother  comes  of  that  stalwart 
peasant  stock,  and  Joan  is  as  like  her  to  look  at 
as  mother  and  daughter  can  be." 

There  was  a  rap  on  the  window,  and  Olive's 
face  making  a  sunny  Spanish  picture  in  the  pane. 
'*  The  church  key,  papa ;  Mr.  Paget  and  Joan 
Abbott  are  come  to  practise,"  cried  the  child. 

The  parson  took  the  key  from  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  gave  it  to  her  through  the  window. 
Having  risen,  he  did  not  reseat  himself,  for 
breakfast  was  over,  but  proposed  that  while 
Nelly  visited  her  nursery  and  household  depart- 
ment, he  and  Basil  should  take  a  view  round 
the  house  outside,  and  a  view  of  the  church. 
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"  We  shall  not  disturb  the  singers,"  added  he. 
"  They  will  be  too  absorbed  to  notice  us,  and 
perhaps  you  may  have  another  glimpse  of  Nelly's 
heroine." 


VOL.  I. 
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III. 

THE  CHURCH  PORCH. 

The  two  gentlemen  passed  into  the  garden  by 
a  side  door,  and  thence  into  the  churchyard, 
which  was  kept  with  as  scrupulous  neatness  as 
the  parson's  private  domain.  A  magnificent 
yew  of  immemorial  age  spread  its  shade  above  a 
hospitable  seat  encircling  its  bole,  where  Sunday 
by  Sunday  the  village  folk  congregated  to  hear 
and  tell  the  news  before  morning  service.  The 
graves  of  thirty  generations  surrounded  the  church, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Hundred  of  Whorlstone. 
It  had  suffered  nothing  yet  at  the  hands  of 
restorers.  The  external  fabric  had  the  rich,  soft, 
mossy  tints  of  centuries  on  the  warm  yellow 
stone  ;  and  in  the  fine  square  tower  hung  a  peal 
of  four  bells,   named  after  the  four  evangelists, 
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which  had  been  the  gift  of  a  pious  descendant 
of  the  original  founder  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  II.  These  bells  rang  their  old-world 
chant,  "  Pray  for  us,  Maiy ;  pray  for  us,  Mar}^," 
without  offence  in  Protestant  ears,  just  as  the 
bells  at  Ashleigh-on-the-Hill  rang,  ''  God  be  our 
Speed;  God  be  our  Speed;"  and,  amongst  other 
remnants  of  the  Catholic  faith,  a  fervent  belief 
that  the  supplications  of  the  saints  in  glory  avail 
men  as  much  as  the  prayers  of  Christian  brethren 
in  the  flesh,  had  kept  fast  hold  of  the  devout  side 
of  the  popular  mind  in  Ashford.  Primitive  Metho- 
dism had  flourished  there  abundantly,  much  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the 
miners ;  but  druidical  and  medieval  ideas  had 
survived  all  newer  spiritualisms,  and  still  gave 
much  of  their  tone  and  colour  to  the  common 
life  of  the  people. 

The  interior  of  the  edifice,  which  was  of  admi- 
rable proportions,  was  blocked  by  the  orthodox 
high  pews  of  the  revolution  period,  and  by  a 
gallery  facing  the  chancel.  Whitewash  prevailed 
everywhere  in  clean  unsightliness.     Basil  Godfrey 
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shuddered  as  he  entered ;  the  aspect  of  the  place 
was  literally  and  physically  chilling,  and  he  re- 
treated to  the  porch  after  the  briefest  survey. 
Mr.  Frankly u  went  on  indicating  noteworthy  cha- 
racteristics of  the  structure  for  several  minutes 
before  he  discovered  that  he  had  no  auditor. 

"  Your  God's  House  is  the  most  comfortless 
house  in  the  parish,  Franklyn,"  said  Basil,  as 
the  parson  rejoined  him.  "  Dusty  neglect  harmo- 
nizes with  religious  faith  in  a  fashion,  but " 

"  Hush  !  Listen — that  is  Paget,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Franklyn  lifting  his  hand. 

The  organ  pealed  forth  in  a  noble  voluntary. 
There  were  two  seats  in  the  porch,  and  there 
they  sat  down  opposite  each  other,  hearing  the 
glorious  music,  and  contemplating  the  picturesque, 
sunny  prospect  unrolled  before  them  far  and  near. 
The  young  poet  was  a  passionate  lover  of  sweet 
sounds — wings  to  float  his  thoughts  away  to  high, 
ethereal  regions.  Mr.  Franklyn  began  presently 
to  talk  in  an  undertone  of  his  intention  to  clear 
the  church  of  its  incumbrances  next  year,  by 
which  time  he  hoped  to  have  gathered  or  saved 
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money  enough  to  restore  the  building  to  its 
original  grace  and  beauty.  But  Basil  neither 
heard  nor  answered  him  a  word,  and  when  the 
voluntary  ceased  he  was  in  a  trance  of  silent, 
imaginative  delight. 

Almost  without  pause,  another  strain  burst 
forth,  a  strain  simple,  severe  ;  and  then  arose 
the  tender  pleading  voice  of  a  woman  in  a  psalm 
of  prayer. 

Sweet  Saviour,  bom  of  Blessed  Mary, 
Tempted  as  man,  but  without  spot  of  sin ; 

Great  Son  of  God,  in  everlasting  glory. 

Stoop  down  from  Heaven,  draw  us,  weary,  in. 

Sweet  Saviour,  laid  in  lowly  manger, 

Meek  as  tby  mother,  strong  as  God's  right  hand. 

Be  thou  our  sword  and  sliield  in  time  of  danger, 
Helpless  ourselves,  in  Thy  strength  let  us  stand. 

Sweet  Saviour,  in  the  desert  tempted, 
Hungered,  athirst,  for  forty  lonely  days, — 

When  we  are  outcast,  when  oui-  hearts  are  emptied. 
Keep  us  in  patience  through  the  stony  ways. 

Sweet  Saviour,  weeping  in  the  garden, 

Praying  with  sweat  of  blood  the  cup  might  pass, — 

When  we  recoil,  remind  us  of  our  pardon, 

Bought  with  Thy  tears,  whose  lives  are  but  as  gi-ass. 
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Sweet  Saviour,  crowned  with  thorns  and  scourged, 
Bearing  to  Golgotha  thy  painful  cross, 

Up  the  dark  road  with  cruel  mocHngs  urged, 
Give  us  thy  faith  to  count  no  suffering  loss. 

Sweet  Saviour,  from  the  grave  uprisen, 
First  Fruit  eternal  of  the  seed  of  time, 

Break  Thou  our  bonds,  and  bring  us  out  of  prison, 
Steady  our  feet  that  to  thy  feet  would  climb. 

Sweet  Saviour,  born  of  Blessed  Mary, 
Thou  spotless  lamb,  one  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Great  son  of  God,  in  everlasting  glory. 

Stoop  down  from  Heaven,  draw  us,  weary,  m  ! 


As  the  music  and  the  voice  ceased,  the  parson 
signed  to  his  companion  to  come  away.  They 
crossed  the  churchyard  slowly  to  pass  through 
the  lych-gate.  Basil,  always  impressible,  was 
profoundly  touched.  He  had  a  large  fund  of 
natural  piety  and  reverence  in  his  disposition, 
combined  with  a  perhaps  ignorant  disrespect  for 
ecclesiastical  systems  and  dogmas.  No  suffering, 
no  sense  of  helplessness  had  brought  home  to  him 
yet  the  need  of  a  strength  beyond  his  own  to  light 
well  the  battle  of  life.  But  though  his  shallow 
experience  could  give  no  full  echo  of  response  to 
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Joan's  pathetic  psalm,  his  Hvely  imagination  out- 
ran feeling,  and  intei*pretecl  it  for  him  justly. 

What  sorrow  there  is  in  the  world — what 
sorrow  there  has  been  from  the  beginning  !  What 
hard  striving  after  good,  and  what  painful  falling 
short !  Generation  after  generation  of  men  trying 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  their  own  devices,  and 
the  most  successful  after  long  toil,  which  may 
have  given  them  all  toil  can,  ending  in  vanity ;  or 
coming  through  great  tribulation  to  the  Preacher's 
conclusion  that  the  truest  wisdom  is  the  fear  of 
God,  and  the  only  permanent  rest  the  peace 
of  God. 

Here  w^as  he  himself  in  the  prime  and  pomp 
of  youth,  aware  of  no  want,  at  his  ease  with  time 
and  fortune.  Out  of  what  ambush  could  calamity 
strike  him  ?  He  felt  no  weariness,  no  fear,  no 
lack,  no  bonds  ;  his  spirits  were  blithe,  his  heart 
was  whole,  his  conscience  was  quiet.  Yet  he 
knew — and  acknowledged  that  he  knew — how 
little  a  matter  would  bring  him  down  from  his 
gloiy.  A  pebble  in  his  path,  a  fiery  blast  in  his 
face,  a  foul  breath  on  his  name,  and  he,  like  all 
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creation,  if  he  would  have  help  and  comfort,  must 
cry  for  them  to  God  who  has  never  yet  consented 
to  arm  mankind  against  Himself. 

Basil  Godfrey's  grave  thoughts  kept  him  silent. 
Mr.  Franklyn  deciphered  and  respected  them. 
They  strolled  along  the  pleasant  lane  beyond  the 
church  until  they  reached  the  stile  and  footpath 
across  the  fields  to  Wye  Bridge  ;  and  here  they 
halted,  leaning  on  the  wall,  and  talking  of  many 
things.  Now  and  again  there  came  a  drift  of 
music  on  the  air,  sweet  and  exquisitely  soft. 
There  was  an  indefinable  sadness  in  it  also  :  a 
wailing  like  a  dirge  of  angels. 

By-and-by  the  parson  looked  at  his  watch  and 
said,  the  curate  must  have  nearly  done  his  day's 
practising ;  if  Basil  wished  to  see  Joan  Abbott 
they  ought  to  be  going  back  to  the  church.  So 
they  went,  and  met  the  blind  player  and  his 
beautiful  guide  in  the  porch.  The  children  were 
there  too,  Olive  and  Mervyn,  and  their  mother 
with  her  bonnet  on — quite  a  little  congregation. 

"  We  are  all  going  down  the  village  together," 
said  the  parson's  wife,  as  he  drew  near.     "  You 
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and  Basil  will  come  with  us  ? "  Of  course  they 
would. 

"  Joan  Ahhott  says  Cheap  Jack  is  setting  out 
his  cart  by  the  school,  papa ;  I  want  to  hear  Cheap 
Jack,  and  mamma  has  given  me  sixpence  to 
spend,"  cried  Olive,  exhibiting  her  funds. 

Mr.  Franklyn  claspt  the  eager  little  hand  held 
out  for  his,  and  then  introduced  Basil  to  Mr.  Paget 
and  to  Joan,  who  held  his  arm  to  lead  him.  The 
curate  was  a  tall,  spare,  shrewd-visaged  gentleman 
of  forty,  with  thin  grey  locks  and  brown  eyes,  that 
looked  dim  rather  than  sightless.  He  wore  a  long 
Oxford  mixture  coat  and  trousers,  and  a  straw- 
hat  ;  his  linen  was  delicately  fine  and  clean,  and 
his  broad  tipped,  muscular  hands  were  white 
as  any  lady's.  He  carried  his  head  forward,  and 
his  attitude  was  gi-oping,  Hke  that  of  many  blind 
persons,  but  his  air  and  expression  were  those  of 
a  hard-minded,  choleric,  perhaps  obstinate,  man. 
Joan  Abbott  blushed  vividly  as  Mr.  Franklyn 
named  her  to  the  splendid  young  god  she  had 
directed  on  his  way  an  hour  or  two  before.  She 
was  dressed  just  as  he  had  seen  her  before  break- 
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fast,  except  that  she  had  on  now  a  brown  ^mush- 
room-shaped straw  hat.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  her  for  the  curate's  daughter,  or  wife,  or 
sister,  or  for  anything  but  the  peasant-girl  she 
was,  in  her  lilac  printed  dress,  white  collar  and 
apron,  stout  leather  shoes,  sprinkled  stockings, 
and  no  gloves.  But  what  a  beautiful  soul  looked 
out  of  her  sweet  eyes  ! 

The  whole  party  moved  oif  together;  Mervyn 
mounted  on  Basil  Godfrey's  tall  shoulder,  his 
mother  lending  him  a  very  un-necessary  hand  of 
support,  and  the  parson  and  Olive  falling  into  line 
with  Mr.  Paget  and  Joan,  whose  arm  the  curate 
retained,  though  Mr.  Franklyn  proffered  his  own. 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  he,  quickly; 
"  but  I  know  Joan's  step  best,  and  we  are  going 
down  the  town-street." 

"  Lift  your  feet,  sir ;  the  lane  has  been  newly 
stoned  here,"  said  she,  and,  checking  him  for  an 
instant,  she  steered  him  to  the  soft  edge  of  sward 
under  the  churchyard  wall.  A  skilful  and  trusted 
pilot  over  rough  ways  evidently  was  Joan  Abbott. 
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IV. 

THE    CHEAP  JACK. 

They  passed  the  neat  flowery  cottages,  and  came 
to  the  Cross.  Here,  on  the  steps  and  an  im- 
promptu stall,  the  pedlar  now  had  his  wares 
displayed  to  great  advantage,  side  by  side  with  a 
truck  full  of  nuts,  oranges,  and  gingerbread.  The 
basket-maker's  caravan  had  come  up  the  hill,  and 
was  halted  under  the  lee  of  the  forge,  and  a 
travelling  show  had  taken  its  station  a  few  paces 
along  Eidgeway.  The  Feast  was  in  high  prepara- 
tion at  all  points  of  the  village,  and  with  many  a 
pause  for  chat  with  the  elders  of  his  flock,  and 
many  a  bob-curtsey  and  respectful  tug  of  the  fore- 
lock from  the  lambs,  the  parson  made  his  slow 
way  down  the  street,  more  than  once  left  behind 
by  all  but  Olive. 
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Near  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  met  the  gipsy 
basket-woman,  carrying  some  of  her  lighter  osiery 
for  an  excuse  to  gain  the  ears  of  silly  women ;  and 
then  they  came  in  sight  of  the  school-house,  and 
of  the  Cheap  Jack's  hooded  cart,  drawn  up  on  the 
narrow  space  of  sward  in  front  of  it. 

"  There  he  is,  Miss  Olive,  the  fat  little  man  in 
the  hare-skin  cap  and  red  waistcoat,  that's  Cheap 
Jack,"  said  Joan.  The  child  abandoned  her 
father's  hand,  and  came  round  to  hers.  Basil 
Godfrey  left  his  sister,  and  came  too.  Then  the 
blind  curate,  being  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
did,  on  a  second  invitation,  accept  his  rector's 
arm,  and  left  her  free  for  the  children. 

There  was  no  gathering  yet  round  the  cart ;  it 
was  too  early  in  the  day.  The  horse  was  improv- 
ing his  opportunities  by  making  a  meal  from  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  schoolmaster's  garden-hedge, 
and  the  dog  was  taking  his  siesta  out  of  the  way 
of  casual  kicks.  Cheap  Jack  himself,  seated  on 
the  footboard  of  his  cart,  was  laying  in  a  reserve 
of  bread  and  cheese  and  strong  ale  against  the 
fatigues  of  his  vocation.     He  was  a  popular  cha- 
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racter  in  the  Hundred  of  Whorlstone— was  known, 
indeed,  throughout  the  shii-e,  of  which,  for  twenty 
years,  he  had  attended  all  the  wakes  and  well- 
dressings,  fairs  and  feasts.  Reuhen  Abhott  and 
he  were  very  old  friends,  and  the  moment  he 
espied  the  schoolmaster's  daughter  with  Basil 
Grodfrey  and  the  little  ones,  he  sprang  up  on  the 
footboard  which  served  him  as  pulpit,  and  greeted 
them  -^ith  a  mouthful  of  his  sing-song  patter. 

"  Top  o'  the  morning  to  you.  Mistress  Joan 
and  gentles !  It's  the  early  bird  picks  up  the 
worm,  an'  the  first  buyers  the  best  bargins. 
Don't  try  to  bate  me  a  penny,  or  I'll  cheat  you. 
What  do  ye  lack  ?  Everything  fi'om  top -knots  to 
shoe-strings,  I'll  be  bound !  I  ain't  been  round 
here  this  twal'month,  an'  who  can  please  folks 
like  Cheap  Jack?" 

He  blew  a  tantara  on  a  huge  tin  horn,  and  out 
of  the  earth,  as  it  seemed,  a  gaping,  staring, 
admiring  crowd  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  young,  old, 
middle-aged,  infants  in  arms,  and  grandsires  on 
crutches,  drew  fast  together.  OHve  danced  up  and 
down  on  both  feet  to  the  din,  and  Mervvn,  fi-om  his 
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proud  elevation  on  Basil  Godfrey's  shoulder,  added 
to  it  with  shouts,  laughter,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
They  three  and  Joan  Abbott  took  up  a  vantage 
post  in  front  of  the  cart,  and  boldly  maintained  it ; 
but  the  parson  and  the  j)arson's  wife  and  curate 
went  into  the  schoolmaster's  garden,  and  looked 
on  over  the  hedge.  When  the  number  of  the 
assembly  satisfied  Cheap  Jack,  he  gave  one  long 
shrill  final  blast  to  be  heard  a  mile  off,  and  then 
laying  by  his  discordant  instrument,  cast  a  swift, 
scrutinizing  glance  over  the  throng,  and  resumed 
his  patter  with  ever  increasing  volubility. 

"  Here  we  are  again  at  Ashford  Feast  as  comes 
but  once  a  year  !  I  alius  makes  better  sales  at 
Ashford  Feast  than  at  any  wake  or  fair  i'  the 
Hundred.  For  why  ?  'Cause  you're  such  sensy 
folk  at  Ashford.  You  can  see  through  a  mill- 
stone furder  than  anybody,  an'  you  alius  know 
what  you  want — only  give  you  time  to  reck'lect  it. 
I'm  in  no  hurry — there's  till  next  week  afore  us, 
an'  I  expec's  a  fine  competition  for  my  lots — 
beautiful  lots  they  are,  as  you'll  say  when  you 
see   'em.     Now  speak  fair — who's  settled  in  life 
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since  last  May-day  ?  Who  wants  corals,  creddles, 
rockers  for  cheers  ?  I've  got  'em  here,  all  handy. 
Corals  o'  Queen  Yictoree's  own  pattern,  as  'nil 
bring  babby's  teeth  through  easy  as  winking.  If 
there's  any  'o  you  as  ar'n't  cut  his  wise  teeth  yet, 
just  try  one  .for  a  favour.  Here,  my  lad  o'  wax, 
just  obleege  me  by  trying  this  to  show  the  leddies" 
(addressing  a  very  hirsute  young  quarryman),  "an' 
I'll  throw  you  in  a  Sheffield  scrape-jaw  for  a  make- 
weight. Don't  be  shy.  Thank  you,  mem  ;  sold 
for  sixpence  !  Take  the  creddle  too,  mem ;  goes 
of  itself,  it  does,  true  as  a  Genevy  time -piece ; 
wdnd  it  up  an'  set  it  off  vri'  babby  in  it,  an'  she'll 
sleep  like  one  o'clock.  Your  pm-vided '?  ^Tio 
bids  for  a  creddle  o'  real  oak,  growed  i'  Windsor 
Forest  ?  swings  as  soft  as  the  sad  sea  waves ;  it's 
been  in  the  best  families,  it  has,  an  'ull  last  to  the 
day  o'  judgment.  It  'ud  be  a  certificate  o'  respec- 
tabihty  i'  any  house — I'll  toss  you  in  wi'  it  a 
bundle  o'  nursery  rhymes  an'  a  tract  or  two, 
'cause  I  got  'em  for  nothing.  TMio  bids  for  a 
creddle  o'  real  oak.  Take  it  on  speckilation — it's 
alius  useful  or  may  be.     Nobody  bids.     There's 
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not  a  chap  o'  sperrit  among  you — lasses  have  a 
deal  more  spunk  !  I  won't  flatter  you  :  you're  too 
sheepish  to  get  a  sweetheart,  let  alone  a  wife. 
Buy  a  looking-glass  an'  smarten  yersels  up  a 
bit,  then  try  agen.  I'd  have  hopes  o'  you  if 
you  weren't  stingy — stinginess  gives  such  a  bad 
set  to  the  feeters.  P'raps  it's  fairings  you  want  to 
go  a  courting  in  yer  hand  ?  Then  look  here — I'm 
your  man  for  fairings.  Here's  buckles  for  their 
shoes,  dear  honies,  worth  their  weight  in  silver 
monies,  all  the  fashion  with  the  swells,  an'  like- 
wise with  the  bonny  belles.  Here's  ribbins  for 
yer  sweethearts'  hair,  pink  for  brown  'uns,  blue  for 
fair,  silver  buckles,  satin  ribbins,  aU  as  cheap  as 
lovers'  fibbins."  He  paused  and  stood  with  arms 
extended,  some  remnants  of  gaudy  ribbon  thrown 
over  both,  and  in  one  hand  the  tinsel  buckles  on  a 
card  which  he  held  up  and  dexterously  turned  about 
to  catch  the  glitter  of  the  sun;  but  none  of  the 
broad-grinning  swains  had  courage  yet  to  come 
forward  and  buy,  and  the  damsels,  whatever  their 
desires,  were  equally  bashful.  Cheap  Jack  took 
up  his  cue  again  in  an  injured,  reproachful  tone. 
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"  You  don't  want  no  fairings — then  what  do  you 
want  ?  Tongues  the  most  o'  you — lucky  she's 
that  'ull  own  you,  if  they  don't  go  Hke  bell- 
clappers  at  home  !  P'raps  fairings  is  out  o'  vogue 
— well,  let's  see  another  lot — here's  dog-collars 
an'  coupling-chains,  comforablest  ever  was  wore. 
Jack  'ull  speak  to  'em ;  he's  got  one  on  this 
blessed  minnit.  If  you  don't  believe  me,  try 
one — you'll  find  it  easy  as  a  leddy's  necklace. 
No  dog  as  knows  what's  what  'ud  be  seen  in 
society  without.  The  dook's  dogs  wear  'em,  an' 
the  squires'  an'  parsons',  or  oughter,  an'  her 
gracious  Majesty's  fav'rite  poodle  as  is  royally 
named  Snap  Dragon — he's  descended  from  the 
dragon  on  the  ha'pennies  that  King  George  killed 
or  somebody  o'  his  relations.  Sold  ; — thank  you, 
little  miss,  a  lucky  dog  yours  is  (to  Olive  very 
graciously  with  a  red  morocco  collar  in  exchange 
for  her  sixpence),  there's  not  another  dog  going 
but  might  envy  him,  I'm  sure.  Come  now — 
business  is  business,  an'  I  have  only  got  two  bids 
yet,  though  I  came  away  from  dinner  promiskus 
'cause  I  heerd  somebody  call  '  shop.'  " 

VOL.  I.  4 
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Cheap  Jack  bated  his  breath,  and  looking  round 
again,  perceived  here  and  there  a  listener  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  edging  off ;  his  allusion  to 
his  dinner  had  suggested  that  their  own  might  be 
cooling.  "  You're  never  going  to  ware  your  brass 
wi'  yon  knap  o'  a  pedlar  at  the  Cross  ?  "  cried  he 
shrilly  as  if  the  idea  were  too  much  for  his 
feelings.  "  Such  trumpery  as  he'll  palm  off  upon 
yo'.  Blunt  knives,  rizzors  jagged  as  old  saws, 
iilygree  bits  o'  ear-drops  an'  brooches  as  a  peck 
on  'em  'ud  fill  nobody's  stomack  !  Deal  wi'  a 
man  you  know  'ull  give  you  yer  money's  worth — 
deal  wi'  me !  "  The  seceders  did  not  return ; 
more  followed  them.  "  Oh  !  but  you're  a  light- 
minded  generation,  an'  one  must  come  down  to 
you !  Song-books — what  do  you  say  to  song- 
books  ? — penny,  twopence,  threepence,  sixpence, 
they're  of  all  prices  to  suit  all  tastes  an'  all 
pockets.  Are  you  for  songs  o'  sintiment  ?  Then 
here,  take  a  whole  manual  o'  courtship  in  eight 
tunes — She  says,  'Take,  oh,  take  those  lips 
away  !  '  He  says,  '  Why,  lovely  charmer,  tell  me 
why?     Kissing's    no    sin.    In   the   merry  month 
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o'  May.  Come,  live  wi'  me  an'  be  my  love,  In 
summer  time  when  flowers  do  spring,  Pretty  little 
Sue,  My  sweet  sweeting.'  There  now !  is  there 
a  man  among  jou  could  do  it  better — more 
purpose-like  ?  No,  not  if  you  swore  till  you  was 
black  i'  the  face  !  But  all  the  world  isn't  young 
— A  glass  is  good,  an'  a  lass  is  good,  an'  we're 
all  good  fellows  together,  but  'appen  there's  some 
as  likes  the  glass  best.  Well,  I'm  not  agen  a 
glass  mysel — a  bumper  o'  good  liquor  never  can 
come  amiss,  an'  here's  Songs  o'  mirth  and  jollity 
for  such  as  prefers  'em ;  an'  pastoral  songs,  an' 
sporting  songs,  an'  songs  o'  folks  gone  mad  for 
the  sake  o'  somebody  that  war'n't  worth  it. 
When  Barbary  Allen's  cruel,  let  her  go,  and 
thank  your  stars  you're  Fairly  shut  of  her." 

The  song-books  proved  acceptable.  Cheap  Jack 
had  to  deal  them  out  almost  as  fast  as  a  pack 
of  cards,  and  soon  had  no  more  to  dispose  of. 
In  the  stir  and  movement  to  come  at  him  and 
them,  Basil,  Joan  and  the  children  lost  their 
vantage  ground,  and  presently  extricating  them- 
selves fi-om  the  crowd,  joined  the  parson,  his  wife 
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and  curate  in  the  schoolmaster's  garden.  Basil 
had  been  much  amused  by  Joan's  frank  enjoyment 
of  the  scene  : — what  quietly  observant  eyes  she 
had,  what  sensitive,  appreciative,  laughing  lips. 
She  never  spoke  to  him  a  word,  nor  he  a  word 
to  her,  but  they  were  in  communication  all  the 
Avhile — the  subtle  communication  of  sympathetic 
natures. 

Mr.  Paget  turned  his  head  at  his  beautiful 
reader's  approach,  and  said :  "Is  Joan  there  ? 
Do  you  want  a  holiday  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
Joan  ?  I  suppose  the  cousins  will  be  coming 
over  from  Ashleigh,  and  would  not  like  to  miss 
you." 

"  If  you  can  spare  me,  mother  would  be  glad, 
sir,"  replied  she,  and  making  a  little  rustic 
reverence  to  Mrs.  Franklyn,  she  gave  up  Olive's 
hand,  and  went  indoors.  The  momentary  meet- 
ing of  her  eyes  with  Basil's  was  a  simple  good- 
by  till  the  next  time.  Of  course,  they  should 
see  each  other  again,  and  both  had  already  begun 
to  dream — wlien  ? 

Their  sweet   inward   commotion   and  curiosity 
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was  significant,  was  serious.  Basil  felt  a  reserve, 
a  respect  in  his  thoughts  towards  this  village 
maiden  such  as  had  never  afflicted  him  in  his 
intercourse  with  Lily  and  her  forerunners — airy 
butterflies  who  held  his  favour  a  mere  summer- 
day's  sport.  This  was  why  he  dissembled  his 
real  sentiments,  and,  when  inquired  of  by  his 
sister  what  he  considered  of  Joan,  said  :  '*  She 
is  handsome  and  walks  admirably,  her  coun- 
tenance has  wonderful  intelligence  and  feehng, 
and  one  is  not  disenchanted  when  she  opens  her 
mouth,  as,  from  her  rustic  air,  might  be  ex- 
pected." 

Mr.  Paget,  who  had  not  heard  the  discussion 
of  which  this  cool  expression  of  opinion  was  the 
sequel,  listened  with  bent  brows,  interested  and 
perplexed,  and  almost  as  if  resenting  an  im- 
pertinence. But  no  one  observed  the  blind  man's 
face.  The  parson  smiled  to  himself  shrewdly  and 
said :  "  There,  Nelly,  your  paragon  is  but  a 
peasant  to  unaccustomed  eyes.  Nicholas  Kempe 
will  -^-in  and  wear  her  yet." 

Mr.    Paget   frowned.      Nelly   pursed    her    lips 
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negatively,  and  did  not  condescend  to  reply.  She 
was  speculating  within  her  own  mind  whether 
Basil  had  not  just  one  slender  vein  of  subtlety 
in  his  disposition,  and  doubting  whether  she  had 
done  wisely  in  fixing  his  attention  on  Joan.  She 
feared  that  she  had  erred. 

He  was  so  heedless,  so  prone  to  temptation  ! 
Such  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  he  was  must  never  play 
light-o'-love  to  that  simple,  beautiful  soul !  Nelly 
had  no  faith  in  the  good  of  much  heart-ache. 
She  thought  women  were  the  better  for  loving, 
but  for  loving  happily ;  that  women  capable  of  a 
great  passion  had  better  miss  love  altogether  than 
find  it  hand-fasted  with  disappointment.  These 
were  little  notions  of  hers  who  had  always  taken 
life  in  sober,  in  quiet  earnest.  Life  had  yielded 
her  in  return  enough  of  tender  joy  and  peace  to 
satisfy  all  her  desires  :  but  it  had  not  taught  her 
its  deepest  secrets,  and  she  was  still  an  un- 
doubting  disciple  of  the  respectable  creed  "  that 
human  love  is  fruit  of  human  will."  She  still 
believed  that  passion,  like  other  deadly  fevers,  may 
be    cured    by    isolation    and    divers    preventive 
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measures,  if  only  taken  in  time  ;  and  she  pre- 
pared to  give  Basil  a  caution  and  a  dose  of 
counsel  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  premoni- 
tory symptoms.  It  would  hardly  be  judicious, 
however,  to  assume  that  he  had  betrayed  any 
such  yet. 
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V. 

JOAN'S     HOME. 

The  doors  of  the  schoolmaster's  cottage,  which 
adjoined  the  school,  opened  straight  into  the 
house-place,  a  large,  quarry-paved,  sunny  room, 
the  common  living-room  of  the  family.  There 
ckanliness  was  cultivated  up  to  its  essence, 
purity.  Broad  oaken  beams  traversed  the  ceiling, 
rough -hewn,  and  dark  with  age.  The  floor  was 
worn  hollow  just  within  the  threshold  and  round 
the  hearth,  and  over  the  door  outside  was  a  date 
cut,  1688,  upon  which  the  ivy  that  clothed  the 
wall  was  never  suffered  to  encroach.  The  ple- 
nishing was  old  and  worn  and  exquisitely  kept. 
The  table,  square  and  heavy;  the  chairs,  deep- 
seated  and  high-backed;  the  aumorie,  the  settle, 
were  all  coeval  with  the  roof-tree.     The  bright- 
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faced  clock  was  more  modern,  and  so  was  the 
bureau,  bookcase  above  and  desk  below,  tbe  mas- 
ter's private  property ;  and  the  spinning  wheel, 
which  had  been  his  wife's  dower,  and  the  flower- 
stand  in  the  window,  ingeniously  constructed  of 
knotty  twigs,  which  was  Joan's,  a  gift  from  her 
cousin  Nicholas,  who  made  it.  It  was  full  now 
of  hj^acinths  bedded  in  moss. 

Mistress  Abbott  was  spreading  the  table  for 
the  midday  meal  when  her  daughter,  of  whom 
she  was  the  handsome  matronly  original,  came 
in  home.  ''Well,  mother,"  ''Well,  Joan,"  was 
their  easy  greeting,  and  Joan,  holding  her  hat 
in  her  hand,  stood  for  a  pleasant,  absent  moment, 
looking  over  the  hyacinths  at  the  parson's  party 
in  the  garden. 

"  Who's  yon  handsome  young  gentleman  that 
was  standing  by  you  wi'  little  Men-^Ti  on  his 
shoulder,  hearing  Cheap  Jack?"  asked  i\listress 
Abbott. 

"He  is  Mrs.  Franklyn's  brother,"  said  Joan, 
and  coming  out  of  her  muse,  she  promptly  com- 
pleted  her   mother's   task.      The  next   time  she 
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approached  the  window,  they  were  all  gone,  and 
the  garden  was  deserted. 

"  Father's  off  to  Whorlstone  this  morning  to 
make  the  most  of  his  holiday,  but  he'll  be  in 
before  tea,"  announced  the  master's  wife;  and 
the  two  sat  down  to  their  simple  dinner,  talking 
over  it  of  the  little  every-day  matters  that  inte- 
rested both. 

Impossible  to  doubt  the  love,  the  intense  sym- 
pathy of  nature  that  bound  those  two.  Not  a 
change  could  pass  on  Joan's  face,  but  her  mother 
sav/  and  felt  it ;  not  a  sting,  the  slightest,  could 
vex  Joan's  heart,  but  she  betook  her  to  her 
mother's  tenderness  for  cure  and  comfort.  Their 
likeness  in  figure,  face,  feature,  expression,  was 
remarkable ;  their  footsteps  had  the  same  firm, 
even  sound ;  their  voices  vibrated  in  the  same 
clear,  sweet  key.  In  their  very  difi'erences  they 
were  akin.  Joan  respected  above  all  else  her 
mother's  native  wisdom,  and  reverenced  her  piety, 
which  was  that  of  a  medieval  saint.  And  her 
mother  admired  in  Joan  her  studiousness,  her 
wonderful  memory,  never   fearing  that   amd^hing 
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she  might  learn  from  books  and  good  company 
would  belittle  her  home  and  her  own  people  in 
her  eyes.  And,  indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
fear.  Joan's  was  a  great  heart,  and  come  what 
come  might,  would  have  its  roots  always  fast  in 
early  love  and  home. 

Joan's  time  was  her  own  for  two  hours  of  an 
afternoon,  and  she  always  spent  them  upstairs 
with  her  books  alone.  Her  room  told  something 
of  her  life.  The  bare  floor,  the  old  clothes' - 
chest,  the  pallet  bed,  with  a  thin  hard  mattress, 
and  shell-patterned  coverlet,  white  as  driven  snow, 
her  last  winter's  night  handiwork,  knitted  as  she 
read,  were  the  outward  signs  of  her  peasant 
condition.  Her  tastes,  modest  and  intellectual, 
appeared  in  the  garland  of  small-leaved  ivy  twisted 
round  the  frame  of  her  misty,  oval  looking-glass, 
in  the  woodcuts  of  good  pictures  fastened  on  the 
walls  and  in  the  books  ranged  on  the  mantelshelf, 
on  the  window-sill,  and  a  few,  the  most  precious, 
on  two  hanging  shelves  edged  with  scarlet  cloth, 
another  gift  from  her  cousin  Nicholas.  Her 
adjuncts  for    study  were  of  the  most   primitive. 
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A  cup  and  saucer  from  a  toy  service  was 
her  inkstand ;  her  desk  was  a  hit  of  deal  about 
a  foot  square,  which  she  held  in  her  left  hand 
to  write,  and  her  favourite  seat  was  the  wicker 
rocking  chair  that  had  helped  her  infant  slum- 
bers. Poor  Joan,  she  was  never  much  happier 
in  her  lifetime  than  now  at  sixteen,  with  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  her 
lap,  her  Atlas  open  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  and 
her  attention  rather  restive,  for  thoughts  that 
would  intrude :  thoughts  of  little  meaning  that 
came  and  went  like  a  golden  haze  between  her 
eyes  and  the  page.  Who  does  not  know  these 
vague  distractions  that,  indulged,  glow  into  day- 
dreams ? 

She  made  half  conscious  efforts  to  put  away 
the  temptation.  Mr.  Paget  expected  the  work 
she  did  for  him  to  be  done  thorough^.  She 
had  daily  a  certain  portion  of  history  to  study, 
and  a  clear  epitome  of  it  to  recite  to  him  the 
next  morning.  He  had  taught  her  excellent 
method  in  learning,  and  his  prodigious  memory 
was  able  to  correct  every  lapse  in  hers.     It  was 
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not  often  she  failed,  and  never  through  careless- 
ness. But  this  afternoon  the  gist  of  the  chapter 
eluded  her  again  and  again,  and  the  details  would 
not  fall  into  systematic  order.  And  yet  the  subject 
was  full  of  interest  and  colour.  It  would  have 
been,  that  is,  at  another  time,  but  the  flashing 
of  strange  ideas,  living  ideas  before  her  fancy, 
paled  the  light  of  the  old-world  story.  The  lesson 
was  on  Mahomet  and  Islam. 

"  The  four  practical  duties  of  Islam  are  pilgrim- 
age, prayer,  fasting  and  alms  : — prayer  to  carry 
the  believer  half  way  to  G-od,  fasting  to  bring  him 
to  the  gate  of  Paradise,  and  alms  to  open  the  gate," 
said  Joan,  the  book  closed,  her  forefinger  between 
the  leaves.  "  Pilgrimage — what  is  the  special 
grace  to  be  obtained  by  pilgi'image  ? "  Before 
she  could  recollect,  her  fancy  had  made  to  itself  a 
kebla,  a  visible  point  on  the  horizon,  but  it  was 
not  Mecca  or  Holy  Cross,  it  was  the  splendid 
young  stranger.  Then  witness  the  connexion  of 
ideas.  Basil  Godfrey's  beauty  brought  to  her 
mind  the  Prophet's  beauty,  eloquence,  influence, 
all  the  personal  traditions  of  his  life  ;  his  ecstatic 
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fits,  his  mission,  his  journey  to  heaven.  Never- 
theless the  chapter  would  have  been  better  learnt 
if  it  had  not  mixed  itself  up  with  new  revelations. 
Joan  was  aware  of  it,  and  vexed  at  her  loss  of 
concentrative  power — she  who  had  hitherto  flown 
to  her  books  as  her  chief  delight.  "  I  must  get 
up  at  five  to-morrow,  and  read  it  over  again," 
said  she  at  last,  and  lifted  the  atlas  from  the  floor 
to  lay  it  with  the  volume  in  the  window-sill. 

Her  two  precious  hours  were  spent,  but  her  due 
task  was  not  done,  and  she  could  not  feel  quite 
at  peace  with  herself ;  she  missed  the  comfortable 
sense  of  satisfaction  and  pleasant  weariness  that 
usually  followed  on  her  afternoon  studies.  For 
she  was  wont  to  make  a  conscience  as  well  as 
a  joy  of  her  work.  She  believed  that  never  had 
peasant  girl  fallen  in  the  way  of  more  perfect 
friends  than  the  blind  curate  and  his  mother. 
It  was  her  pride  and  pleasure  to  love  them  with 
entire  humility,  obedience,  and  gratitude.  She 
would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for  either 
of  them.  There  was  no  sacrifice  possible  to  her 
imagination  that  she  would  not  have  been  glad 
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to  offer  in  thanks  for  the  great  benefits  they  had 
conferred  on  her. 

Joan  had  been  born  in  the  first  year  of  their 
residence  at  Ashford,  when  the  cloud  which  was 
to  end  in  total  darkness  was  gathering  over  the 
curate's  eyes.  His  mother  was  full  of  sorrow 
for  his  sorrow,  and  eager  to  snatch  at  any  bit 
of  comfort  for  them  both.  The  schoolmaster 
would  not  pass  his  leisure  evenings  away  from 
his  young  wife,  but  he  let  the  curate  come  to 
his  fireside,  and  read  to  him  by  the  hour  together  ; 
and  when  the  baby  they  were  anticipating  through 
that  long  winter  came  in  March  with  the  violets, 
Mrs.  Paget  did  gracefully  in  ofi'ering  to  stand 
sponsor  for  her. 

Joan's  godmother  was  a  shrewd,  sharp-edged, 
decisive  woman,  not  one  to  perform  her  duties 
by  proxy  or  partially,  and  from  the  first  she 
assumed  as  much  authority  over  the  child  as 
the  master  and  his  gentle,  submissive  ydfe  would 
allow.  She  began  by  making  her  a  toy  and  pet, 
and  went  on  to  discover  in  her  the  germs  of 
extraordinary  qualities.      As  soon  as  Joan  could 
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stand  firm  on  her  feet,  she  set  her  straight  and 
square  before  her,  studied  her  disposition,  and 
declared  that  the  dot  had  beautiful  instincts,  was 
truthful,  loving,  pitiful,  and  courteous  by  grace 
of  nature. 

The  sensible,  practical,  accomplished  woman 
who  valued  herself  on  her  freedom  from  crotchets, 
developed  a  thousand  on  the  occasion  of  Joan. 
She  vaunted  her  frank  simplicity,  her  courage, 
her  beauty,  her  fine  temper,  her  capacity,  her 
quickness,  her  memory,  as  ladies  vaunt  the  points 
of  their  poodles.  Never  was  there  such  a  treasury 
of  talents  and  virtues  as  this  little  original 
lass  whom  she  had  undertaken  to  train  : — not,  be 
it  observed,  to  raise  her  out  of  her  natural  con- 
dition, but  to  raise  and  improve  her  in  it.  Joan 
became  gradually  a  resource  to  her,  then  a  neces- 
sity. She  taught  her  to  read,  to  think,  to  speak 
with  precision  and  directness.  Joan  was  great  at 
giving  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  Her 
lessons,  taken  often  in  the  curate's  presence, 
amused  him  first,  and  then  attracted  him.  One 
day  he  invited  her  to  repeat  her  piece  to  him ; 
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Joan  was  promptly  responsive.  They  became 
excellent  Mends,  excellent  companions.  For  five 
years  past  she  had  read  to  him  daily  for  some 
hours  good  books,  new  and  old  ;  for  five  years 
he  had  directed  her  elementary  studies — his  only 
regret  that  she  could  not  go  to  Oxford,  and  do 
him  credit  as  a  well-grounded  young  scholar. 
For  three  years  past  he  had  taught  her  music — 
singing  came  to  her  naturally,  as  to  the  birds — 
and  all  this  time  his  mother  had  kept  her  lowly 
in  mind,  respectful  in  manner,  and  scrupulously 
modest  in  dress,  as  became  the  daughter  of  a 
village  schoolmaster.  Only  now  were  her  diffi- 
culties beginning.  She  could  not  hinder  Joan 
from  growing  up ;  and  she  could  not  avoid  seeing 
that  she  had  isolated  her  in  a  measure  from  her 
natural  companions.  Of  late  she  had  experienced 
many  irksome  misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  her 
grand  improvement  scheme.  Joan  had  neither 
self-conceit  nor  self-assertion,  but  neither  had  she 
much  in  common  with  the  girls  who,  under  the 
usual  order  of  things,  would  have  been  her  equal 
associates.  Once  her  patroness  had  seen  her  on 
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the  cattle-bridge  in  the  evening  alone,  dropping 
pebbles  into  the  water,  and  softly  singing  to 
herself,  and  much  oftener  than  once  she  had 
heard  of  her  solitary  rambles  in  Earlswood  and 
along  Ridgeway.  Joan,  as  a  wonderful  peasant- 
child,  was  easy  to  deal  with — was  a  beautiful 
cabinet  curiosity  to  talk  about  and  show  to  her 
friends ;  but  Joan,  as  a  young  peasant  woman, 
with  a  tincture  of  divers  languages,  living  and 
dead,  with  an  inkling  of  the  natural  sciences, 
with  a  various  knowledge  of  history,  and  more 
general  literature  than  many  who  pass  as  exqui- 
sitely cultivated,  was  a  paradox  hard  to  dispose 
of.  Mrs.  Paget  felt  that  she  was  responsible  for 
her  well-being  in  life  ;  that  she  could  not  lay  down 
the  charge  she  had  voluntarily  assumed,  and  she 
was  much  exercised  in  her  mind  how  to  bear  it, 
now  that  it  was  daily  and  hourly  increasing  in 
weight  and  importance. 

The  schoolmaster  and  his  wife  had  their 
thoughts  about  their  darling's  future,  too,  but  Joan 
herself  knew  no  disquiet  yet.  She  had  that  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  present  arrangements  which 
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possesses  the  young ;  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her  know- 
ledge of  books.  She  was  content  to  wear  her 
printed  dress  which  was  always  neat  to  nicety; 
she  had  no  desires  beyond  her  bare  little  cottage 
chamber,  and  the  simple  diet,  early  hours  and 
plain  ways  of  her  father's  house.  All  her  glory 
was  in  her  studies  and  her  music.  But — and 
this  but  was  momentous — she  was  nearly  of  an 
age  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  her  lining. 
Was  she  to  be  retained  en  permanence  as  blind 
man's  reader,  and  salaried  accordingly ;  or  would 
she  have  to  turn  to  domestic  service,  needle-work, 
or  what  not  ? 

These  considerations,  which  perplexed  the 
private  meditations  of  Joan's  natural  and  acquired 
guardians,  had  never  occm-red  to  her,  or  perhaps 
she  might  have  solved  them  and  set  them  at  rest. 
She  had  admirable  sense  ;  she  knew  she  was  out 
of  her  groove ;  she  knew  what  she  was  fitted  for 
and  what  she  was  not  fitted  for.  Without  hesita- 
tion she  could  have  stated  that  there  was  no  taste 
in  her  finger-tips  for  the  fine  art  of  millinery,  and 
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no  inclination  in  her  heart  towards  the  bondage 
and  luxury  of  strange  houses.  But  a  crust  of 
bread  with  liberty  would  satisfy  her  soul — and 
those  she  could  earn  serving  her  father. 

This  afternoon  when  her  book  was  laid  by,  the 
shadow  of  her  self-reproach  soon  passed.  She  had 
a  great  gift  of  being  happy ;  of  enjoying  those 
good  things  of  earth  which  nobody  envies  and 
nobody  covets  because  they  are  common  to  all. 
Her  childhood  was  a  bright,  a  blessed  background 
to  look  forward  from  into  life.  She  stood  at  her 
open  lattice  gazing  over  the  wide  meadows  by  the 
Lea  where  red  herds  of  cattle  were  feeding.  She 
saw  the  blue  sky  far  away,  the  sweep  of  distant 
hills,  the  darkness  of  thick  woods,  and  they  were 
pleasure  to  her.  She  had  a  mind  free  to  receive 
all  new  impressions  of  beauty;  but  her  heart 
was  steadfast  and  strong  in  keeping  its  best 
affection  for  the  old  t^^es. 

The  vague  unrest  and  longing  that  underlie 
human  life  were  on  the  verge  of  waking  up  in  her. 
The  time  comes  to  us  all — to  the  reader  and 
thinker  first.     They  get   glimpses  through  other 
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eyes  of  the  perpetual  ache  in  the  heart  of  the 
world,  and  forestall  it  in  imagination  before  it 
begins  to  thrill  in  their  own.  Joan  at  her  con- 
firmation had  received  from  her  godmother  a 
beautiful  red-line  copy  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ. 
The  gilded  edges,  the  black  morocco  binding  were 
as  new  and  fresh  still  as  on  the  day  when  the 
book  was  given  to  her.  She  had  read  it  through, 
and  then  set  it  permanently  in  the  place  of  honour 
on  her  sacred  shelf,  as  a  book  of  piety  that  she 
had  not  grown  up  to.  Its  doctrine  of  self-renunci- 
ation was  too  strong  for  her :  her  oftenest  prayer 
was  for  happy  life — good  days  and  joy  in  them. 

At  sixteen  we  all  look  for  happy  life.  Joan  fell 
into  a  dream  of  one  as  she  stood,  and  was  quite 
rapt  away.  The  minutes  passed  swiftly,  uncon- 
sciously. She  did  not  hear  her  mother  call  from 
the  stair's-foot,  "Joan,  father's  got  home  fi-om 
Whorlstone."  She  did  not  even  hear  her  chamber- 
door  open  ;  and  her  mother  entered,  and  observed 
her  air  and  attitude  of  total  abstraction  \N'ithout 
disturbing  her. 

"  Joan,  has  thou  fallen  asleep  standing,  like  the 
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doctor's  horse  at  a  gate  ? "  said  she,  and  laid  a 
hand  on  her  shoulder.  Then  Joan  came  hack  to 
herself,  and  started  into  laughing  life. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I've  been  dreaming  about, 
mother — it's  a  drowsy  day,  I  think ;  "  and  drawing  a 
long  breath,  she  stretched  her  arms  above  her  head, 
then  flung  them  wide  to  shake  off  her  lethargy. 

"  And  thou's  not  dressed,  my  love.  Father  'ull 
like  to  see  thee  dressed.  Make  haste,  or  they'll 
be  here  from  Ashleigh  afore  thou's  ready." 

"  Stay  and  help  me  then,  mother,"  pleaded 
Joan  who  dearly  liked  to  be  helped  by  her  mother. 

''What  o'  the  cakes  in  the  oven?  They'll 
burn  if  they're  not  watched.  I'll  step  down  an' 
look  at  'em,  an'  come  back — only  don't  lose  any 
more  time,  joy.     Father's  asked  for  thee  twice." 

Joan's  was  not  a  coquettish  toilette.  To  be 
clean  as  a  primrose  was  its  first  principle.  Her 
hair,  coax  it  as  she  would,  had  a  rufilesome  look 
at  the  best,  being  curly  and  not  uniform  in  tint, 
but  brown  in  meshes  and  golden  in  threads,  like 
hair  that  maturity  darkens.  The  fashion  of  it, 
braided  above  the  ear,  and  knotted  in  a  large  coil 
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at  the  back  of  her  head  was  according  to  Mrs. 
Paget's  instructions,  and  was  never  varied.  The 
style  and  material  of  her  dresses  was  also  accord- 
ing to  her  godmother's  orders — washing  prints, 
rather  short  in  the  skirt  for  stepping  clear  over 
the  gi'ound,  high  to  the  throat  and  loose  in  the 
sleeve — Hlac,  as  most  serviceable,  for  everyday 
wear,  and  pink  or  blue  spotted  for  summer 
Sundays.  She  put  on  now  a  new  pink  spot  that 
had  quite  a  look  of  May.  Her  mother  fastened 
it  at  the  neck,  and  retiring  a  pace  or  two  to  view 
the  eflfect,  pronounced  it  very  neat,  only  a  trifle 
too  short. 

"  Short  skirts  an'  cardinal  capes  won't  keep  you 
a  bairn  much  longer,  Joan ;  you'll  be  a  woman 
soon  in  spite  o'  godmother,"  said  she,  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

"  That  must  have  been  what  I  was  dreaming 
of,"  replied  Joan,  and  as  she  spoke,  again  the 
far-away,  abstracted  gaze  came  into  her  eyes. 

But  her  mother  would  not  let  her  relapse  into 
musing.  She  heard  voices  and  feet  at  the  gate  ; 
and  there  were  the  cousins  from  Ashleigh. 
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VI. 

GUESTS  AT  THE  FEAST. 

In  a  trice  Joan  was  downstairs,  and  at  the  door 
with  father  and  mother  to  welcome  their  guests 
at  the  Feast  :  Peter  Parsley,  parish  clerk  of 
Ashleigh,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the  school- 
master's sister ;  Ruth,  their  granddaughter ;  and 
Nicholas  and  Martin  Kempe.  The  greeting  of 
humble  kinsfolk  when  they  come  together  at  these 
solemn  anniversaries  is  long  and  serious.  Peter 
Parsley,  a  dry  little  chip  of  a  man,  oracular 
and  sedate  as  became  his  ecclesiastical  office, 
announced  that  they  had  got  there — a  self-evident 
fact — but  he  hadn't  thought  they  ever  should  ; 
it  was  a  long  way  and  a  droughty  day,  and  when 
folks  wasn't  as  young  as  they  had  been,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  they  was  mostlings  best  at 
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home.  However,  since  there  they  was,  and 
Ashford  Feast  it  was,  they'd  sit  do^Ti  and  rest, 
and  take  a  cup  o'  tea — seeing  the  mistress  had 
the  kettle  upo'  the  boil,  and  table  set,  and  the 
cakes  smelt  hot  i'  the  oven. 

"  We've  talked  o'  it,  Joan  an'  me,  this  month  : 
it's  a  real  pleasure  to  see  friends,"  said  Mistress 
Abbott.  "  We  should  ha'  been  vext  if  the 
weather  'd  happened  contrairy,  so  as  you  hadn't 
come.  Mistress  Parsley,  you'll  not  move — you're 
tired  an'  warm.  You  don't  feel  the  draught  from 
the  door  ? — it  is  pleasantest  wi'  doors  an'  winders 
open  this  time  o'  year.  Joan,  take  your  aunt's 
bonnet  an'  her  shawl  : — Ruth,  little  blossom, — 
how  she  do  grow, — 'ull  like  to  rightle  herself  at 
your  glass." 

"  I've  been  spending  my  morning  at  Whorl- 
stone —  walked  in  and  walked  out,"  said  the 
schoolmaster.  "  That  new  Institute  they've  got 
will  be  a  rare  fine  place  for  young  fellows  that 
want  a  start  to  rise  in  the  world.  Nicholas,  my  lad, 
you  should  go  over  and  see  the  books — there's 
mechanics  and  geology  and  engineering  for  you  ! " 
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"  I  have  been  and  paid  the  membership,  and 
borrowed  two  grand  volumes ; — if  there  'd  been 
access  to  learning  o'  that  sort  when  I  was  a  boy, 
it  isn't  a  blacksmith,  shoeing  horses  all  my  life, 
I'd  ha'  been,"  responded  the  young  man,  a  son 
of  Anak,  with  likeness  enough  to  Joan  and  her 
mother  to  proclaim  their  cousinship  without  words. 

''It's  a  queer  world  getting  ;  I  don't  know 
what  ails  it  to  be  so  restless,"  ejaculated  Peter 
Parsley  with  a  slow,  disparaging  shake  of  the 
head.  "  Kempes  ha'  been  blacksmiths  as  far 
back  as  there's  registers  at  Ashleigh,  an'  yet,  at 
this  time  o'  day,  you  must  be  thinking  o'  change, 
Nicholas !  I'd  as  lief  be  in  pandemony  myself 
as  in  one  o'  them  gret  engine  factories  at 
Birmingham.  Now  the  forge  —  that's  music. 
Isn't  there  a  piece  called  The  Harmonious 
Blacksmith  .^  There's  not  many  things  I  like 
better  than  to  hear  our  Martin  singing  a  psalm 
an'  hammering  at  's  forge  when  I'm  digging  a 
bit  in  my  garden.  An'  if  you  want  to  see  the 
good  as  comes  o'  chopping  an'  changing,  just  see 
Michael  Ashe." 
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"  Has  Michael  Ashe  come  back  ?  "  interrupted 
the  schoohnaster. 

*'  Yes,  he's  come  hack,  so  he  has,  an'  just  as 
he  went.  A  rowHng  stone  gethers  no  moss,  an' 
that's  him.  He  has  a  rare  tongue  to  talk,  an' 
nothing  else.  He'll  have  to  go  into  the  peddling, 
I  tell  him,  or  else  to  turn  Cheap  Jack,  like 
Tommy  Nopes  out  there  with  his  cart.  His 
tongue  'ud  serve  him  there,  an'  his  impidence  ; 
for  he's  brazen  as  the  miller's  horse  that  stops  at 
everybody's  door." 

"  He  was  always  a  bit  of  a  favourite  o'  mine, 
was  Michael,"  said  the  master  apologetically. 

"  An  easy,  good-natured  ne'er-do-well —  he's 
that,  but  capital  company ;  I'm  not  gainsaying 
that  he's  capital  company.  Set  him  off  on  his 
travels  an'  what  he's  seen,  an'  you'll  never  ask 
how  th'  clock  goes.  Grandmother  likes  to  hear 
him ;  an'  Kuth, — little  Ruthie  'ull  hsten  as  you'd 
think  she  was  all  ear  !  "  Little  Ruthie,  who  had 
returned  to  the  house -place  with  Joan,  sweet  and 
prim  as  a  daisy,  and  suggestive  of  one  in  small- 
ness  and  colour,  blushed  a  shy  acquiescence   in 
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her  grandfather's  statement,  and  edipsed  herself 
in  the  window-seat  behind  the  hyacinths. 

Not  for  very  long,  however.  While  the  men 
talked,  Mistress  Abbott  had  been  moving  about 
softly  but  diligently,  on  hospitable  cares  intent, 
and  now,  standing  behind  the  tea-board  at  the 
top  of  the  table,  she  invited  her  guests  to  draw- 
to.  They  needed  no  second  bidding.  "Let  us 
ask  a  blessing,"  said  the  master,  and  the  blessing 
asked,  they  all  sat  down  : — Joan  between  Nicholas 
and  her  mother,  and  Martin  beside  Ruth,  oppo- 
site. The  master  had  Peter  Parsley  and  Elizabeth 
on  his  right  and  left ;  and  mighty  content  and 
well-pleased  he  looked,  with  his  clear  brown 
sensible  face  and  heart  at  ease. 

''  You  wear  well,  brother,  that  you  do  ;  I  think 
you  grow  younger  i'sted  o'  older,"  said  his  sister. 
"  It  does  one  good  to  see  you  so  strong  and  fresh 
at  your  years." 

The  master  might  have  returned  the  com- 
pliment ;  Elizabeth  herself  was  upright  as  u  dart, 
and  lean  and  hale  and  active  as  himself,  though 
her  life  was  further  on  the  decline.     "  We  come 
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of  a  long-lived  stock  on  both  sides,"  said  he. 
"  Father  turned  his  ninetj'-second  year,  and 
mother  her  eighty- seventh." 

"  0 !  what  a  while  to  last ;  I  hope  I  shall 
not  last  so  long,"  cried  Joan  impulsively. 

"  What's  the  lass  talking  about  ?  "  muttered 
the  parish  clerk.  "  Length  o'  days  is  a  Bible 
blessing." 

"  But  to  stay  after  everybody  was  gone  you'd 
known  when  you  were  young,"  pleaded  Joan. 
"  To  be  left  behind  as  if  you'd  missed  the  coach 
on  a  journey  ?  " 

"Aye,  aye,  aye,"  returned  the  clerk  wagging 
his  head  with  much  meaning,  "but  the  love  o' 
life  grows  on  us  \\'ith  the  habit  o'  living.  We 
don't  tire  of  it,  as  we  tire  o'  other  things.  Ask 
the  most  miserable  man  i'  the  world  what  he 
thinks  about  it,  an'  though  he  may  tell  you  he's 
sick  of  it,  you'll  not  find  him  in  any  hurry  to  get 
out  of  it.  It  isn't  cut  to  fit  him  altogether,  but 
he's  used  to  it,  an'  there's  no  saying  as  t'other 
'uU  suit  him  better." 

"  Thou  must  bide  i'  thy  own  country,  an'  among 
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thy  own  folk,  Joan,"  added  her  mother  ;  ''  then  if 
God  Almighty  leaves  thee  last  o'  thy  generation, 
it  won't  seem  so  strange.  There'll  alius  be  th' 
old  Church,  an'  the  yew-tree,  an'  the  Cross;  an' 
there'll  be  Easlswood,  an'  the  meadows,  an'  cattle- 
bridge,  you're  so  fond  on." 

"  An'  appen  there'll  be  your  childer,  an'  your 
childer's  childer,"  said  Elizabeth.  "  There's  Ruth, 
please  the  Lord,  'uU  close  grandfather's  eyes  an' 
mine,  sin'  our  son's  gone." 

*'  It's  a  queer  world,  I  say  again,"  interjected  the 
clerk.  "  To  think  o'  a  lass,  as  there's  not  a 
handsomer  in  the  country-side,  be  she  whose  lass 
she  may,  setting  off  to  think  o'  dying  in  time  to 
be  beforehand  wi'  her  lake-fellows  !  I  shall  wish 
you  a  good  master  an'  soon,  as  'ull  frame  to  teach 
you  better,  Joan.  There's  nothing  equils  bairns 
for  taking  the  folly  out  o'  women." 

Joan  only  smiled  at  Peter's  plain  speaking.  She 
loved  bairns,  and  all  sorts  of  young  troublesome 
animals,  and  naturally  expected  she  should  have 
her  share  some  time  or  other.  Kicholas  Kempe 
turned  the  conversation  by  asking  her  if  she  had 
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seen  the  Whorlstone  Institute  jet.  Her  father 
answered  for  her  that  she  had  not  been  to 
Whorlstone  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more. 

"  Parson  Spencer's  to  give  a  series  o'  lectures 
on  English  history — I  mean  to  go,"  said  the 
ambitious  blacksmith.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
hear  'em  too,  cousin  Joan  ;  I'd  take  care  o'  you 
there  an'  back." 

Again  her  father  answered  for  her — that  it  was 
over  far  for  her  to  walk  of  an  evening.  '"'  And 
besides,"  added  he,  "  she  has  enough  o'  books  an' 
learning  in  the  day.  I'd  rether  see  her  spinning 
with  her  mother,  or  plapng  o'  nights.  There's 
reason,  in  all  things,  and  I'm  for  moderation 
myself." 

"  You'll  be  giving  'em  a  lecture,  Reuben,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,"  suggested  the  parish  clerk. 

"  Maybe  I  shall,  maybe  I  shall,"  responded  the 
master." 

"  When  you  give  your  lecture,  I'll  go  to  that, 
father,"  said  Joan.     "  And  mother'll  go  too." 

"Yes;  we'll  turn  the  key  i'  the  door  an'  we'll 
all  go,"  agreed  Mistress  Abbott. 
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''  Women's  fond  o'  hearing  an'  telling  over  what 
they  know,"  said  the  master  dryly.  "My  missis 
never  tires  o'  talking  o'  the  plague  at  Eyam,  nor 
Joan  o'  listening." 

*'  I've  never  heen  up  i'  that  stony  country," 
remarked  Elizabeth.  "  It's  noways  prosperous 
like  this  un,  and  it's  hard  living  there,  I've  heerd." 

"  There's  sweet  spots  too,"  said  the  master's 
wife.  "  I  should  wish  to  see  'em  agen  afore  I  die, 
an'  Keuben  promises  me  I  shall — an'  I  should 
wish  Joan  to  see  'em  once  i'  her  life-time.  I 
remember,  as  a  lass,  being  main  fond  o'  the  Delf 
where  parson  Mompesson  preached  to  the  people 
when  the  plague  got  so  bad  that  they  dar'n't  meet 
i'  the  church.  There's  nothing  bonnier  than  the 
Delf  i'  this  pasture-country,  is  there  father  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  It's  like  as  if  Him  that  made  it 
set  it  there  in  the  midst  o'  the  rugged  rocks  to 
keep  His  loving  kindness  in  remembrance." 

The  tea — the  more  important  business  of  the 
hour — had  not  paused  for  the  talk,  and,  by  this 
time,  the  table,  bountifully  spread  to  begin  with, 
shewed  signs  of  the  good  justice  the  guests  had 
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done  to  Mistress  Abbott's  providing.  Martin 
Kempe,  who  had  finished  first,  was  also  the  first 
to  propose  a  move.  He  had  not  made  his  voice 
heard  before  since  he  sat  down — sign  of  a  pre- 
occupied mind,  and  that  some  attraction  of  the 
Feast  out  of  doors  was  greater  than  the  feast 
within.  He  was  of  the  same  powerful  build  as 
his  brother,  but  his  countenance  was  harsher  ; 
Nicholas  laughed  when  he  spoke  of  going,  as  if 
aware  of  the  reason  of  his  impatience,  and  inclined 
to  rally  him  on  it ;  but  nobody  took  up  the 
cue.  The  women-kind  had  all  a  feeling  of 
distance  towards  Martin  ;  and  fine  singer  and 
stout  blacksmith  as  he  was,  he  had  an  uncertain 
temper,  which  made  most  men  also  shy  of  his 
familiarity.  He  had  one  comrade,  a  fast  friend 
since  boyhood,  Rowland  Wardlaw,  wood-keeper  to 
Squire  Gisborne  of  Ashleigh,  but  they  were  said 
to  be  just  now  at  variance,  because  of  a  girl  whose 
favour  both  aspired  to.  Martin,  from  his  seat, 
commanded  the  road  up  to  the  Cross,  and  the 
sight  of  Emmot  Torre  mounting  the  hill  with  his 
rival  and  the  popular,  far-travelled  Michael  Ashe 
VOL.  I.  6 
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excited  his  eagerness  to  be  gone  in  pursuit.  He 
was  gone  almost  before  the  rest  had  pushed  back 
their  chairs  from  the  table,  and  Mistress  Parsley, 
looking  through  the  window  after  him,  shook  her 
head,  and  wished  aloud  that  pretty  Emmot  Torre 
might  not  do  more  mischief  than  she  meant. 
Ruth  peeped  under  her  grandmother's  arm,  and 
espied  the  conjunction  that  had  drawn  away 
Martin.  Her  innocent  face  was  overcast  imme- 
diately, and  when  the  master  inquired  who  was 
going  up  town  to  see  the  humours  of  the  Feast, 
she  proposed  to  stay  where  she  was,  with  Mistress 
Abbott  and  Elizabeth. 

"  Oh,  Ruth,  come,"  urged  Joan,  astonished. 
She  was  never  so  half  alive  as  to  miss  a  bit  of  fun. 

"  Are  you  going?  If  you  go,  perhaps  I  will," 
was  the  meek  response.  Ruth  was  three  or  four 
3^ears  older  than  Joan,  but  she  did  not  feel  so. 
Character  reversed  the  effect  of  superior  age  in 
Joan's  favour. 

The  two  girls  went  upstairs  to  put  on  their 
hats.  Ruth  had  not  found  courage  when  she  took 
hers  off  to  speak  much  to  her  cousin,  of  whose 
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learning  and  Tvisdom  she  had  heard  large 
rumours;  but  now,  seeing  Joan  frank,  free,  and 
easy,  she  ventured  to  ask  if  her  head  never  ached 
over  her  books,  and  when  told  no,  to  ask  further, 
if  she  would  like  to  come  to  Ashleigh  well- 
dressing,  which  was  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 

"  Yes,  I  should  indeed  like  it.  What  a  good 
little  Ruth  you  are !  "  promptly  replied  Joan. 
''But — I  wish  there  were  no  huts  against  pleasant 
things — I  don't  think  father  has  holiday,  and  he 
never  lets  me  go  anywhere  without  him." 

"Couldn't  you  come  with  cousin  Nicholas?" 
To  this  suggestion  Joan  replied  by  a  very  negative 
gesture,  and  Piuth  lapsed  into  a  moment's  deep 
thought ;  then  said  briskly,  as  if  a  clever  solution 
had  struck  her,  "Don't  you  think  you  could  be  let 
come  over  the  day  before  '?  My  bed  is  big  enough 
for  two,  and  you  might  sleep  wi'  me.  You  make 
the  wreaths  so  beautiful,  I  should  like  you  to  help 
me  dress  the  Dingle  Spring — there's  to  be  prizes 
for  the  best." 

"  We'll  hear  what  mother  says,"  answered 
Joan.     "  I'll  come,  if  it  lies  with  me.     I  should 

6—2 
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like  us  to  be  friends,  cousin  Kuth.  I'm  sure  we 
should  agree,  and  fit  each  other's  ins  and  outs 
like  the  cogs  of  a  wheel." 

Kuth  was  so  much  gratified  that  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes,  and  she  lifted  up  her  rosy  mouth  to 
kiss  Joan,  who  kissed  her  again  with  warmth  and 
energy.  Elders  are  judicious  company,  but  it  is 
nice  to  have  an  equal  friend,  especially  if  she  be  a 
cousin,  prone  to  afiectionate  admiration.  Then 
they  went  downstairs,  where  Mistress  Abbott  was 
washing  her  china  after  tea,  with  Mistress  Parsley 
looking  on.  Joan  was  smitten  with  a  moment's 
compunction  at  leaving  her  mother  to  serve  alone, 
but  this  never  was  her  work,  and  when  she  made  a 
rather  halting  proposal  to  stay  and  help,  she  was 
only  bidden  to  go  her  ways  and  be  happy,  and  not 
keep  father  waiting  any  longer. 


(     85     ) 


YII. 

THE  FUN  OF  THE  FAIR. 

About  five  o'clock  of  the  day  Basil  Godfrey, 
always  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  general 
knowledge,  was  smoking  a  cigar  and  sitting  on 
a  rail  opposite  the  booth  of  the  strolling-players 
stationed  in  Ridgeway.  This  was  also  the  time 
when  the  schoolmaster,  his  daughter,  and  his 
guests  at  the  Feast  came  up  to  the  Cross  to  see 
what  was  to  be  seen.  There  was  not  very  much 
of  a  throng  even  yet,  and  the  chief  was  round 
Cheap  Jack,  who  had  driven  his  cart  into  a  rival 
position  near  the  show,  and  was  carrying  on  a 
far  more  active  business  than  in  the  morning. 
He  had  even  disposed  of  the  crecldle — but  by 
private  contract,  not  public  outcry — and  was  now 
vociferously  getting  rid  of  an  American  clock. 
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The  wonderful  things  that  clock  would  do,  and 
be  the  cause  of  its  owner's  doing !  It  would  tell 
the  time  o'  day  and  be  a  perpetual  song  in  a 
house  ;  it  would  keep  the  man  and  his  wife  always 
in  temper ;  call  them  up  to  a  minute,  say  what 
sort  of  weather  it  was,  send  them  to  bed  sober, 
and  tick  them  to  sleep  ;  it  would  boil  the  pudding 
and  bake  the  pie  and  bring  up  the  bairns  in  the 
path  o'  duty ;  and  any  young  fellow  that  wanted 
to  climb  to  the  top  o'  the  tree,  would  take  a  sen- 
sible step  to  begin  with  if  he  bought  that  go-ahead 
clock  to  tell  him  how  to  save  time  in  getting  there. 

"  Out  wi'  your  money,  Nicholas,  you're  the  lad 
that's  not  content  to  stand  o'  the  solid  ground ! " 
said  Peter  Parsley  addressing  the  ambitious  black- 
smith. 

"Nay,"  replied  Nicholas,  "I'll  trusten  none  o' 
their  American  clocks  while  I've  got  my  father's 
old  silver  watch  i'  my  fob.  It  goes  true  as  the 
sun,  and  never  told  me  a  lie  yet  that  I  know  on." 

The  parlour  of  "  The  Red  Lion  "  was  crammed, 
and  the  sound  of  loud  voices,  laughter,  and 
snatches  of  song  issuing  from  the  open  windows, 
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and  mingling  with  the  blasts  of  Cheap  Jack's 
horn,  the  beat  of  the  showman's  drum,  and  the 
discordant  squealing  of  a  score  or  two  of  chil- 
dren's penny  trumpets,  combined  to  make  a  very 
enlivening  din — the  essential  accompaniment  and 
evidences  of  rustic  jollity. 

Basil  Godfrey,  perched  on  his  rail,  could  over- 
look the  crowd  moving  round  the  Cross  and  Cheap 
Jack's  clients  as  well  as  the  patrons  of  the  players. 
He  and  Joan  Abbott  caught  a  simultaneous  glimpse 
of  each  other,  and  Basil  slightly  bowed  while  she 
blushed  and  smiled.  The  recognition  was  quite 
open,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  catechizing  Joan 
upon  it : — least  of  all  her  cousin  Nicholas.  He 
and  all  the  village  Imew  how  much  she  was 
made  of  by  the  quality ;  and  it  was  common  fame 
already  that  this  handsome  young  stranger  was 
Mrs.  Franklyn's  brother  returned  from  foreign 
travel.  A  new  arrival  in  Ashford  was  very  soon 
in  every  mouth  formed  for  gossip  ;  and  Basil 
Godfi^ey  was  too  beautiful, — had  made  himself 
too  free  in  spying  out  the  fun  of  the  fair  not  to 
have  become  a  fertile  and  favourite  subject. 
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As  the  schoolmaster  and  his  company  quitted 
Cheap  Jack  to  inspect  the  decoy-scene  in  front  of 
the  players'  booth,  one  interlude  of  the  dramatic 
spectacle  closed,  and  the  audience  poured  forth, — 
for  the  most  part  noisily  critical,  but  a  few  visibly 
awed  and  depressed  in  spirits  by  a  nightmare  of 
horrors.  Of  these  last  was  Emmot  Torre,  the 
village  enchantress  of  Ashleigh,  whose  smart 
bonnet  was  all  in  rude  disarray,  and  her  coun- 
tenance contorted  with  real  or  well  -  simulated 
dread.  She  clung  to  the  arm  of  Michael  Ashe, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  Martin  Kempe 
and  a  lither,  fair  young  man, — Rowland  Wardlaw, 
the  wood-keeper.  Emmot's  dilated  eyes  dropped 
on  neat  little  Ruth  Parsley,  and  abandoning  her 
hold  on  Michael's  arm,  she  rushed  towards  her, 
crying  excitedly :  "  Ruth,  whatever  you  do,  don't 
go  into  that  show, — I've  seen  what'ull  not  let  me 
sleep  for  a  month  ! " 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  Emmot,"  said  Ruth 
with  grave  composure  —  almost  with  an  air  of 
affront. 

"It   was   yourself    wanted    to   go   in,   I'll    be 
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bound,"  added  the  parish-clerk.  ''  I  never  knew 
such  a  lass  for  seeking  to  be  at  the  bottom  o' 
this  naughty  world.  How  is  it  your  aunt's  not 
with  you?" 

"  Mistress  Emmot  is  in  my  charge,  Master 
Peter,"  said  Michael  Ashe,  speaking  for  her. 

"  It's  worse  being  ^^ith  him  than  mth  aunt," 
rejoined  Emmot  coquettishly.  ''  There's  to  be  a 
dance  at  seven  in  the  long  room  at  '  The  Eed 
Lion,'  and  I  want  to  know  why  /  shouldn't  stop ; 
but  he  won't  hear  of  it." 

'*  I  didn't  give  him  credit  for  so  much  sense," 
replied  the  parish-clerk. 

"  Thank  ye,  Master  Peter,  for  your  good 
opinion,"  said  Michael,  and  made  him  a  mock 
reverence. 

Joan  Abbott  stood  by,  silent  but  observant, 
during  this  colloquy.  Emmot  Torre  was  a 
stranger  to  her  except  by  idle  i-umour,  which 
made  a  mystery  of  her  origin,  and  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  of  her  loveliness  and  her  lightness 
of  character.  There  certainly  was  a  fascinating 
something   in   her   face,  quite   distinct  from   the 
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beauty  of  goodness  which  brightened  Joan's,  and 
the  intentness  of  her  gaze  ended  by  attracting- 
Emmot's  notice.  Their  eyes  met  in  one  long 
look,  and  were  then  averted  with  a  mutual  and 
conscious  instinct  of  dislike.  Basil  Godfrey,  who 
was  near  enough  to  witness  the  encounter  of  these 
two  pairs  of  very  handsome  eyes,  smiled  at  tliQ 
hostile  expression  of  the  two  faces  as  they  were 
turned  away.  "  Women  read  each  other  off  at 
a  glance,  and  are  drawn  or  repelled  in  a  moment," 
said  he. 

The  schoolmaster  approved  of  Emmot  as  little 
as  did  his  daughter,  and  was  inviting  Joan  to  walk 
on,  when  Kuth  held  her  back  to  hear  another  word 
from  Michael  Ashe. 

"  We  must  be  setting  off  home  in  an  hour  or 
so,  Master  Peter,"  said  he.  "  I  promised  Emmot's 
aunt  to  bring  her  safe  back  to  her  own  door  by  nine 
o'clock;  and  as  we  are  all  going  one  road,  we'll 
make  one  party,  if  it's  agreeable  ? "  For  a 
scarcely  perceptible  moment  Michael's  faithless 
smile  gleamed  on  Kuth,  and  her  shy  little  pale 
phiz  flushed  under  the  brief  fickle  sunshine. 
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''We  shall  be  proud  o'  youi-  company,  Michael; 
good  talk  shortens  the  miles,"  responded  the  parish 
clerk.  ''  I  want  to  hear  the  rest  o'  your  adventures 
in  Texas.  My  wife  Elizabeth  is  down  at  the  school- 
house  wi'  Mistress  Abbott,  and  if  we  should  start 
a  bit  afore  you,  you  young  uns  'ull  be  sure  to  catch 
us  up  on  the  way." 

"  Come,  Kuth,"  said  Joan  imperatively,  and 
Ruth  suffered  herself  to  be  led  out  of  sight  of 
her  joy  and  her  torment.  Like  ill-starred  Des- 
demona,  she  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  ear, 
and  loved  Michael  for  his  glib  tongue.  But  alas  ! 
it  was  not  constant  in  the  tender  tale  women 
prefer  to  hear.  Emmot  Torre  was  his  chosen 
listener  now — Ruth  had  been  once,  and  Emmot, 
enchantress  that  she  was,  had  witched  him  away 
from  her. 

Basil  Godfrey  indulged  in  divers  poetic,  senti- 
mental speculations  on  the  meeting  and  parting 
of  the  rivals,  and  sure  of  other  opportunities  of 
studying  Joan,  he  descended  from  his  perch,  and 
loitered  after  Emmot  and  her  three  aspirants. 
What   fools   two   of  them   were — the   blacksmith 
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and  the  wood-keeper  !  She  had  accepted  fairings 
from  both,  and  now  she  threw  them  hardly  a  civil 
word.  But  Michael  had  not  given  her  anything — 
not  so  much  as  a  handful  of  nuts — and  the  acqui- 
sitive coquette,  bent  on  levying  her  dues,  beguiled 
him  in  the  way  of  the  pedlar's  box,  amongst  the 
treasures  of  which  she  had  espied  a  brooch  that 
her  heart  longed  for.  Michael  went  willingly 
whither  she  led — a  subtle,  plausible  rogue — more 
than  a  match  for  her.  It  was  excellent  sport  to 
Basil,  who  knew  her  type  in  many  countries  of 
the  world,  to  see  how  vainly  she  tried  to  charm 
the  shillings  out  of  his  pocket  that  would  have 
bought  the  brooch — an  enamelled  butterfly,  gaudy 
as  life. 

"  You  might  fancy  'twas  flying !  Look  now, 
set  it  on  a  sprig,"  said  she,  and  suited  the  action 
to  the  word,  and  turned  her  head  and  pursed  her 
mouth,  and  admired  it  with  fifty  piquant  gestures. 

The  pedlar,  a  very  shrewd,  sly  man,  perceived 
that  it  would  not  be  a  bargain  with  the  astute 
Michael,  but  he  let  her  act  her  pretty  comedy, 
and  played  his  part  as  though  he  liked  it. 
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"  It's  no  better  than  a  moth,"  observed  Michael, 
with  disparaging  eye,  as  if  cheapening  it  -^ith  a 
\-iew  to  purchase.  "  You'd  not  notice  it,  if  you'd 
seen  the  butterflies  in  South  Ameriky ; — as  large 
as  bats  they  are,  and  colours  that  dazzle  you  to 
look  at  'em." 

"  I'd  be  content  never  to  see  a  butterfly  bigger 
or  brighter  than  this — it's  lovely.  Has  it  a  good 
pin  and  catch,  Martin  Kempe  ? — you  understand 
them  things,"  said  Emmot,  business-like  and 
eager. 

''Better  pin  and  catch  can't  be,"  interposed  the 
pedlar,  resuming  possession  of  his  property:  "An' 
beautiful  it  is  as  natur' — you're  right  there,  young 
woman.  I've  not  had  one  i'  nay  box  afore — they're 
the  novelty  quite,  but  chancy  things  to  sell.  It 
isn't  every  day  one  meets  wi'  taste  like  yours  : — 
six  shilling  is  nothing  for  it." 

"  You'd  let  it  go  for  four,  wouldn't  you  now  ?" 
pleaded  Emmot,  dwelling  covetously  on  the  toy. 

"  I'd  rether  behave  'andsome  an'  give  it  you  ! 
No,  six  shillings  is  the  price.  I'd  be  a  loser  to 
bate  a  farthiner." 
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Basil  Godfrey  marvelled  how  Michael  Ashe, 
who  seemed  from  his  countenance  to  be  an  easy- 
going, generous-tempered  fellow,  had  the  resolu- 
tion to  withstand  Emmot's  pretty  wishfulness  and 
sighing.  "I've  not  got  six  shillings,"  said  she, 
and  with  a  glance  at  her  penurious  swain  which 
asked  distinctly  enough,  "  Have  you  ?"  hung  still 
enamoured  and  longing  over  the  mimic  fly. 

"  It  'ud  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  spend  'em  on 
a  brooch  if  you  had,  Emmot  Torre  : — a  week's 
earning  o'  your  poor  aunt's,  or  nearly,"  said  a 
plain-featured,  matronly  body  who  was  looking  on 
and  listening  with  two  or  three  more. 

Emmot  crimsoned  with  vexation,  and  set  her 
eyes  on  the  speaker — the  wheelwright's  wife  at 
Ashleigh  —  as  if  inclined  to  demand  what  she 
meant  by  her  intrusion.  The  pedlar,  softly  whis- 
tling, restored  the  butterfly  to  its  velvet -lined 
cavity  in  his  box,  stroked  the  gay  wings  with  a 
caressing  finger,  and  prepared  to  cover  it  up.  At 
this  critical  point  there  was  the  sparkle  of  a  tear 
on  Emmot's  downcast  lashes,  but  Michael,  whose 
feelings  must  surely  have  been  of  bend-leather, 
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was  proof  even  against  that.  Some  otlier  spec- 
tator, however,  was  more  sensitive,  more  liberal, 
or  more  flush  of  cash  ;  for  though  Emmot  did 
not  achieve  possession  of  the  butterfly  then,  two 
days  later  it  came  to  her  through  the  post,  in  a 
tiny  box  secured  with  blank  seals.  There  was  no 
clue  to  the  donor,  but  she  feigned  to  have  his 
secret,  and  believed  she  had,  and  used  him  and 
his  gift  as  weapons  of  provocation  against  Michael. 
He  had  conscience  enough  to  admit  that  he  was 
right  served — and  philosophy  enough  not  to  care. 

Martin  Kempe  and  Rowland  Wardlaw  withdrew 
themselves  from  Emmot's  train  while  the  little 
farce  was  enacting  at  the  Cross.  Mutual  mortifi- 
cation for  the  moment  re-knit  their  old  ties  of 
brotherhood,  and  they  strolled  along  Ridgeway 
together  until  they  met  Nicholas  returning  with 
Joan  and  Euth. 

*'  Them's  two  good  lasses  : — a  man  might 
anchor  his  heart  on  either  of  'em,  and  not  be  in 
heaven  one  day,  and  i'  hell  the  next,"  said  Martin 
bitterly,  marking  them  while  they  were  yet  in  the 
distance. 
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"  Kuth's  as  honest  a  little  creature  as  ever 
stept;  your  cousin  Joan  I've  never  spoke  to,  but 
she's  the  right  sort  if  she  takes  after  her  mother," 
responded  the  wood-keeper. 

''  She  does — an'  poor  Nicholas,  he's  set  his 
heart  on  hei'.  We're  unlucky  fellow's  both; 
Joan's  a  kind  soul,  but  they've  made  her  company 
for  her  betters,  an'  she'll  never  look  on  a  common 
man  in  the  way  o'  love.  I've  said  as  much  to 
Nicholas,  but  he  doesn't  heed.  He's  willing  to 
serve  for  her  seven  years,  an'  seven  to  that,  as 
Jacob  served  for  Kachel,  so  as  he  may  win  her 
at  last." 

"  It  isn't  long  service  wins ;  it's  just  where 
their  fancy  takes,"  said  Eowland  Wardlaw,  whose 
epitome  of  young  womankind  was  Emmot  Torre. 

Then  they  came  up  with  the  others.  Nicholas 
perceived  at  a  glance  that  they  were  both  out  of 
sorts,  but  he  could  not  be  sorry  for  anything  that 
brought  them  together  again  as  friends.  As  for 
witch-Emmot,  the  spring  and  source  of  their 
estrangement,  he  did  not  think  her  worth  the 
shoe-leather  she  trod  on. 
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"  Well,  lads,  have  you  had  enough  of  the  fun 
of  the  fair  or  are  you  going  to  dance  at  '  The  Red 
Lion  ' '?"  asked  Peter  Parsley  as  he  and  the  school- 
master joined  them. 

"I  suppose  we  shall  drop  in  for  an  hour;  they 
alius  expect  Martin's  pipes,"  replied  the  wood- 
keeper. 

''Aye,"  added  Martin,  ''so  they  do,  an'  I 
should  be  far  gone  indeed  if  I  couldn't  pitch  'em 
to  a  tune.  Parson  Dale  talks  as  I  ought  to  give  up 
singing  at  the  public  because  I  sing  i'  the  choir  ; 
but,  lord,  I  tell  him  I've  done  both  this  five  year, 
an'  am  slow  to  reform.    You're  coming,  Nicholas  '?" 

"  No.  I've  begun  to  turn  over  new  leaves,  an' 
I'll  not  look  back,"  was  the  prompt  decisive 
answer. 

"As  you  like,  old  chap.  I'll  be  no  man's 
conscience-keeper." 

Piowland  Wardlaw^  and  Martin  turned  in  at  the 
door  of  "  The  Red  Lion  "  as  the  others  worked 
their  way  down  the  bustling  ^-illage  street  to  the 
school.  Elizabeth  had  been  for  some  time  ready 
and  waiting  her  husband's  return ;  the  clock  was 
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on  the  stroke  of  eight,  and  she  wanted  to  be 
setting  out  for  home.  Euth  made  a  little  further 
delay  by  pleading  for  Joan's  company  at  the  well- 
dressing,  of  which  she  extorted  a  promise  con- 
tingent on  Mrs.  Paget's  approval;  and  then,  at 
last,  the  guests  at  the  feast  took  their  departure 
with  many  serious,  affectionate  good-byes,  and 
speculations  as  to  what  might  happen  before  they 
should  meet  again  next  May  Day. 
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VIII. 

IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY. 

Joan  kept  faith  with  herself,  and  was  up  at  five  in 
the  morning,  and  her  lattice  set  wide  to  the  soft 
sun-hazy  dawTi.  \Miile  she  dressed  (a  by  no 
means  hurried  process,  for  nature  and  her  two 
mothers  had  taught  her  the  personal  refinements 
of  true  ladyhood)  she  recited  that  hard  lesson  on 
Islamism  in  a  careful  undertone,  and  was  glad  and 
surprised  to  find  how  much  clearer  it  came  out  in 
her  memory  now  than  it  had  been  disposed  to  do 
after  her  di*eam-obscured  study  of  yesterday — one 
more  reading,  and  it  would  be  perfect. 

This  one  reading  accomplished,  her  mind  and 
conscience  were  at  ease  for  her  regular  morning 
ojffices : — conning  her  Bible  chapter,  saying  her 
prayers,   thinking    her    thoughts,    mending    her 
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clothes,  feeding  her  pet  birds,  and  writing 
her  ahnanack  of  events.  She  gathered  all  acces- 
sories thereto  upon  the  window- seat,  and  then 
placed  herself  in  the  rocking-chair;  moving  so 
quietly  that  her  father  and  mother,  in  the  room 
adjoining,  were  not  disturbed  by  her  early  wake- 
fulness. Several  of  her  duties  were  carried  on 
simultaneously.  She  first  broke  into  tiny  frag-' 
ments  some  bits  of  bread,  and  scattered  them  upon 
the  window-ledge  outside,  which  in  a  minute  was 
alive  and  musical  with  little  birds ;  then  she  found 
her  chapter,  and  laid  The  Book  open  before  her, 
and  took  in  hand  a  piece  of  plain  sewing.  She 
could  not  bear  to  be  coarsely  dressed,  and  her 
fingers  were  skilful  and  industrious  servants  to 
keep  all  whole  and  neat  about  her,  visible  or  out 
of  sight.  For  ten  minutes  or  more  she  stitched 
as  if  stitchery  were  all  in  the  w^orld  she  had  to  do ; 
then  the  sweeter  chirping  of  one  of  her  feathered 
pensioners  made  her  chirp  responsive,  and  with  a 
long  breath  that  was  not  a  sigh,  she  drew  her 
Bible  nearer,  and  read  a  verse  at  intervals,  and 
considered  it,  and  laid  it  up  in  her  heart  against 
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the  days  \yhen  storm  would  beat  upon  her  head, 
and  the  clouds  would  return  after  the  rain,  and 
she  would  need  a  strength  she  felt  no  lack  of  now. 
From  this  her  thoughts  passed  insensibly  into 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  She  did  not  kneel  down, 
and  other  thoughts  came  in  amongst  her  silent 
supplications.  This  was  her  way  of  communing 
with  God  on  things  unseen.  She  made  no  set 
form  of  prayer  but  she  was  often  in  prayerful 
mood;  not  here  only  in  her  room,  but  when  she 
walked  in  the  fields  and  by  the  gliding  river.  Her 
nature  was  religious,  but  her  expressions  of  piety 
were  few  and  rare  ;  for  she  had  a  certain  reticence 
where  the  deeper  currents  of  feeling  ran. 

Surely  there  was  much  hope  in  the  future  of 
this  good  and  simple-minded  girl !  The  little 
record  of  her  past  was  kept  .in  a  shabby  old  leather 
case,  originally  the  cover  of  a  book,  and  consisted 
of  leaves  sewn  together  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, — 
penny-worths  of  paper  bought  at  intervals,  and 
covered  with  clear  fine  writing,  easy  to  read  almost 
as  print.  The  keeping  of  this  record  was  Joan's 
secret.    She  was  not  given  to  creating  by  fancy  3'et, 
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and  feelings,  save  those  of  a  child,  she  had  none  to 
tell ;  but  amidst  the  daily  events  of  her  daily  life, 
imagination  showed  her  the  precious  grains  of 
poetry  and  humour,  and  she  gleaned  and  garnered 
them  in  short  paragraphs  that  would  he  a  treasury 
of  facts,  by  and  by,  worth  more  than  she  had  any 
idea  of. 

When  she  had  finished  her  meditations  and  her 
task  of  needlework,  she  stood  a  minute  or  two 
whispering  to  the  birds  and  rejoicing  in  the  beauty 
of  the  fresh  morning,  and  thinking  what  next  she 
should  do  ;  for  the  writing  of  her  record  did  not 
stand  for  duty,  but  for  her  idle -time  pleasure. 
Conscience  and  the  cottage  clock  kindly  suggested 
that  she  had  a  little  idle  time  to  spare  now,  and 
she  proceeded  to  use  it  in  a  lawful  way.  She 
reached  from  the  mantel-shelf  her  doll's-cup  of 
ink,  and  laying  a  newly  stitched  half-quire  of  straw 
paper  on  the  square  of  deal  that  served  her  as  desk, 
set  down  with  rapid  pen  an  outline  of  the  day 
before,  beginning  with  her  garland-making  for  the 
curate's  windows,  and  ending  with  the  farewells  of 
her  father's  and  mother's  guests  at  the  feast.    The 
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advent  of  Basil  Godfrey  had  its  place  in  the 
chronicle.  The  notice  might  have  been  read  out 
at  the  town  Cross — it  was  the  briefly-worded 
statement  of .  a  fact ;  but  ah !  how  much  more  it 
came  to  mean  before  the  ink  of  it  was  faded ! 

She  w^as  still  writing  when  her  mother  came 
with  a  gentle  tap  at  her  door  and  a  "Joan,  my 
darling,"  which  was  her  summons  dowTistairs.  Her 
father  was  there  already,  with  the  family  Bible 
open  on  the  table  where  breakfast  was  set.  He 
turned  his  face  to  receive  her  morning  kiss,  and 
then  immediately  began  to  read  a  short  portion 
of  Scriptm-e,  which  was  followed  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  a  fervent  petition  of  his  own  phrasing, 
for  heavenly  guidance  and  succour  through  the 
day.  The  whole  ceremony  did  not  occupy  over 
ten  minutes,  but  the  three  rose  from  their  knees 
chastened  and  peaceful  and  thankful :  feeling  as 
those  do  who  have  got  a  right  start  for  their 
work. 

Their  devotions  ended,  the  master  had  placed 
before  him  a  bowl  of  porridge,  such  as  he  had 
been  used  to  from  a  lad,  but  his  wife  and  daughter 
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partook  of  tea  and  bread-and-butter — tbe  bread 
in  thick,  substantial  slices,  the  butter  sweet  and 
sparing.  Both  had  healthy  appetites,  and  asked 
no  other  relish  with  their  diet. 

The  door  and  window  were  open,  and  the  bright 
fresh  tints  of  the  hyacinths  caught  the  sun.  The 
room,  the  scene,  was  a  picture  of  homely  English 
quiet  and  content.  The  master  had  replaced  the 
Bible  with  another  book,  and  read  as  he  ate  ; 
but  Joan  and  her  mother  talked,  and  there  was 
no  haste  over  the  meal.  This  was  one  of  a  few 
days  that  Joan  always  remembered  as  permeated 
with  calm  and  pleasantness.  The  month  of  May 
that  year  was  peculiarly  fine  and  warm — it  was 
an  old  May  time  of  the  old  poets — and  the  tender 
glory  of  it  stood  out  ever  after  in  sweet  contrast 
against  a  cloudy  midsummer.  The  simple  cottage 
life,  equally  removed  from  the  temptations  of 
riches  and  poverty,  was  fit  to  nurture  a  heart 
and  mind  like  Joan's,  and  as  long  as  she  lived 
she  looked  back  to  it  with  grateful  recollection, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  with  regret  and  longing. 
Her    childhood    and    youth    were,    indeed,    very 
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happy  —  happy  as  love  and  freedom  and  the 
enforced  cultivation  of  natural  powers  and  tastes 
could  make  them.  She  felt  their  blessed  influ- 
ence on  soul  and  spirit  already,  though  without 
consciously  referring  them  to  their  origin ;  but 
when  experience  taught  her  to  compare  her  spring 
—  warmed,  watched,  tended  —  with  the  chilled, 
neglected  spring  of  others,  she  knew  that  God 
had  been  very  good  to  her,  and  had  caused  her 
early  lines  to  fall  in  very  pleasant  places. 
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IX. 

IN  THE  BLIND  CURATE'S  STUDY. 

Mr.  Paget  was  extremely  punctual  and  precise 
in  all  his  ways,  and  had  contrived  to  give  every- 
body who  had  to  do  wdth  him  the  same  ply, 
Joan  Abbott  not  excepted.  Just  as  the  last 
stroke  of  nine  sounded  from  the  church-tower, 
she  entered  his  study  (the  upstairs  bow-windowed 
room  of  the  crow's  nest),  dropt  a  curtsey  to 
Mrs.  Paget,  said  ''  Good-morning,  sir,"  to  the 
curate,  and  stept  across  the  floor  to  the  high 
desk,  where  she  always  stood  to  recite  her  lessons 
as  well  as  to  read.  Mrs.  Paget  did  not  often 
allow  her  to  sit,  lest  she  should  slouch  and  grow 
crooked,  and  she  was  very  strict  to  mark  that 
she  stood  on  both  feet ;  Joan  was  accustomed 
to   this   rigid   discipline   now,   and  being  strong. 
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never   relaxed,    but   held   herself    as    steady   and 
erect  as  a  soldier  standing  at  ease. 

They  never  lost  any  time  in  beginning  busi- 
ness. Joan  placed  herself  in  position,  and  opened 
straightway  on  her  epitome  of  the  chapter  on 
Mahomet  and  Islamism.  "  In  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  Islamism  were  involved  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire  and  of  Christianity 
in  the  East.  Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  new 
faith,  sprang  from  a  family  of  Ai'abian  princes, 
hereditary  guardians  of  the  temple  at  Mecca. 
He  was  born  in  569,  was  orphaned  while  yet  a 
child,  and  inherited  only  five  camels  and  an 
Ethiopian  nurse.  Grown  to  manhood,  he  entered 
the  service  of  a  rich  and  noble  "s^idow,  named 
Cadijah,  and  married  her.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  took  on  him  the  title  of  Prophet,  and  pro- 
claimed the  faith  of  Islam,  of  which  the  text- 
book is  the  Koran.  The  leading  dogma  is  That 
there  is  hut  one  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  the 
Apostle  of  God.  All  the  old  religions  of  the 
world,  save  the  Hebrew,  were  guilty  in  the  pro- 
phet's eyes  of  gi^'ing  sons  or  daughters  or  com- 
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panions  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  But  the  Koran 
testifies  to  the  unity  of  Gocl,  and  condemns  all 
worship  of  the  stars,  of  images  and  sainted  men, 
as  idolatry.  It  declares  that  six  legislators — 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Ma- 
homet— each  rising  in  honour  above  his  pre- 
decessor, were  inspired  to  announce  to  man  six 
successive  revelations  of  various  rites  of  one 
immutable  religion,  and  that  whoever  rejects  any 
of  these  prophets  is  an  infidel.  It  teaches  a 
high  and  mysterious  reverence  for  Jesus,  but  as 
a  mortal  who,  at  the  judgment  day,  will  condemn 
the  Jews  for  refusing  him  as  a  prophet,  and  the 
Christians  for  adoring  him  as  the  Son  of  God. 
For  six  hundred  years  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  had 
been  the  way  of  truth  and  salvation,  but  now, 
when  the  Koran  was  promulgated,  the  Christians 
had  forgotten  the  laws  and  example  of  their 
founder,  and  were  lapsing  into  a  semblance  of 
paganism.  In  Arabia  they  had  invested  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  attributes  of  a  goddess, 
and  everywhere  they  divided  the  glory  of  God 
by  invoking  the  saints  and  martyrs,  and  paying 
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their  vows  to  images  and  relics.  And  therefore 
came  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  evangelic 
promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or  Holy  Ghost,  was 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  Mahomet  —  the 
greatest  and  last  of  the  apostles  of  God." 

Joan  spoke  with  clear,  unhesitating  rapidity  up 
to  this  point,  and  then  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
consider  whether  she  would  set  off  next  with  the 
personal  traditions  of  the  prophet,  or  with  the 
composition  of  the  Koran.  Mrs.  Paget  had  lis- 
tened to  the 'foregoing  portion  of  the  lesson  with 
a  doubt  of  its  wisdom,  and  a  pious  fidgetiness 
quite  pardonable  in  a  conscientious  sponsor,  and 
she  took  advantage  of  the  silence  to  inquire  of 
her  son  if  it  were  necessary  to  teach  Joan  so 
much  about  false  religions. 

"  They  are  all  matter  of  history,  mother," 
replied  he.  "  She  will  learn  it  better  beginning 
at  the  roots.  How  else  is  she  to  understand  the 
power  of  Moorish  Spain,  the  conquests  of  the 
Turks,  the  perils  of  Christian  France,  until  Martel 
drove  back  the  tide  of  Islamism  from  before  the 
walls  of  Tours?" 
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**  Men's  minds  are  hard,  and  will  bear  much. 
I  cannot  endure  a  sceptical  woman,  professing  to 
think  all  creeds  equally  good.  I  trust  Joan  will 
always  believe  and  feel  that  the  faith  she  learnt  at 
my  knees  and  her  mother's  is  the  best.  Eemember 
what  I  say,  Joan." 

"  I  trust  she  mil,  and  not  only  her  own  faith 
best,  but  her  own  country  best,  and  her  own 
people  best.  Now  Joan,  go  on;  let  my  mother 
hear  how  the  Koran  was  composed  and  pub- 
lished." 

Joan  resumed  her  swift  narrative,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  inscribing  of  the  word  of  God  and 
the  prophet  on  palm-leaves  and  shoulder-blades 
of  mutton,  Mrs.  Paget  could  not  forbear  a  low- 
voiced  ejaculation  against  such  profane  details. 
Joan  smiled  and  pattered  on  concerning  Maho- 
met's beauty,  fire,  and  eloquence,  and  then  with 
slower-paced  tongue  recounted  his  mysterious 
hallucinations. 

"  From  his  youth  he  was  prone  to  religious 
contemplation,  and  his  temperament  was  in  the 
highest    degree    melancholy   and    nervous.      He 
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fasted  often  and  long,  spent  whole  nights  in 
prayer,  and  days  wandering  despondent  over  the 
solitary  deserts  around  Mecca.  On  one  occasion 
he  heheld  a  vision  of  the  angel  Gahriel,  and  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  calKng  him  to  be  the  prophet 
of  God.  It  was  after  this  vision  that  he  assumed 
his  apostolic  office.  He  did  not  claim  to  work 
miracles,  but  his  votaries  ascribed  to  him  mira- 
culous gifts,  and  tradition  has  exaggerated  a 
dream  he  had  of  a  journey  to  heaven  into  a  real 
event.  The  angel  Gabriel  was  his  guide,  and 
together  they  ascended  through  the  man}-  man- 
sions of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  saints. 
Mahomet  then  proceeded  alone,  passed  beyond 
the  seven  heavens  and  the  veil  of  unity,  and 
approached  within  two  bow- shots  of  the   eternal 

throne "     Mrs.  Paget  lifted  her  hand  to  check 

Joan  in  her  fluent  recitation. 

"Wicked  impostor!"  cried  she  with  severe 
unction. 

"  Dear  mother,  let  the  child  continue.  A  hun- 
dred million  of  men  believe  in  him  to  this  day," 
said  the  curate  in  a  mildly  expostulatory  tone. 
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The  next  spell  carried  the  scholar  through  the 
articles  of  belief  and  the  practical  duties  of  Islam, 
and  brought  her  to  the  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  good  godmother  listened 
attentively  to  the  doom  of  infidels,  and  muttered 
assent  to  the  justice  which  consigned  pious  hypo- 
crites to  the  lowest  hell ;  but  when  she  heard  of 
the  Moslem  paradise  and  of  the  seventy-two 
beautiful,  black-eyed  houries  who  were  to  be 
created  for  the  meanest  of  true  believers,  she 
expressed  a  hope  aloud  that  they  were  got  to  the 
end  of  the  lesson. 

''  How  much  more  have  you  read,  Joan  ? " 
inquired  the  patient  tutor. 

"I  have  read  the  account  of  Mahomet's  earliest 
converts,  and  his  flight  with  his  disciple  Abubeker 
from  Mecca  to  Medina  to  escape  the  death  decreed 
against  him  by  the  Koreishites  and  other  tribes 
jealous  of  his  growing  influence.  I  like  this  bit  of 
the  story — Three  days  the  fugitives  hid  in  a  cave 
only  a  league  from  Mecca,  and  when  the  pursuers 
came  there  to  search,  the  appearance  of  a  spider's 
web  and  a  pigeon's  nest  caused  them  to  turn  aside, 
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believing  the  place  inviolate.  Abubeker  heard  the 
footsteps  of  their  enemies,  and  whispered  trem- 
bling :  'We  are  but  two.'  'There  is  a  third." 
replied  the  prophet;  'it  is  God  himself."  The 
date  of  the  Hegira  is  a.  d.  622." 

"Humph,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Paget.  "A  pretty 
bit  of  incident,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  of  the 
spider's  web  doing  duty  as  safe -keeper  for  some 
other  fugitive." 

"  Read  as  far  as  Mahomet's  death  for  your  next 
lesson,  Joan,"  said  the  curate.  "  And  now,  for  a 
treat,  here  is  a  new  book  of  poetiy  which  young 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  lent  me.  You  will  enjoy  it  as  a 
change  against  our  volume  of  Anglo-Catholic 
theolog}\     The  leaves  are  cut." 

Joan  glanced  over  the  index  of  pieces,  naming 
them  aloud. 

"  Morte  d' Arthur/'  repeated  Mr.  Paget  after 
her.     "  T17  that." 

"  There  is  a  prelude  telling  how  it  is  the  fi-ag- 
ment  of  an  epic  rescued  from  burning  by  a  friend 
of  the  author." 

"Miss   the   prelude  —  pass    on   to   the   poem. 
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There  is  an  inexhaustible  charm  to  me  in  those 
Arthurian  legends." 

The  blind  man  settled  himself  to  listen  critically, 
but  soon  forgot  criticism  in  pure  delight.  Joan's 
voice  was  lovely,  and  as  the  marvellous  beauty  of 
the  poet's  rendering  of  the  antique  story  penetrated 
to  her  heart,  its  tones  vibrated  with  strength  and 
tenderness.  Mrs.  Paget  dropt  her  sewing  on  her 
lap  to  attend  with  eyes  and  ears,  and  imperatively 
signed  to  Mr.  Franklyn,  who  had  made  a  silent 
entrance  at  the  door  behind  Joan,  not  to  stir 
beyond  where  his  step  had  paused,  until  the 
reader  had  finished  the  dying  king's  farev/ell. 
Another  auditor — Basil  Godfrey — put  his  head 
stealthily  into  the  study  after  the  parson,  and  was 
almost  fain  to  laugh  at  the  little  group  he  saw  as- 
sembled there  :  it  struck  him  as  so  odd,  so  novel,  so 
incongruous — the  tall,  handsome,  short-petticoated 
peasant  girl  at  the  reading  desk  in  inspired  attitude, 
the  dignified  old  lady  in  black  silk  and  filmy  cap  of 
lace,  and  the  lean,  brown,  well-brushed,  intent 
blind  curate,  with  his  visage  turned  and  his  blank 
eyes  fixed  on  his  invisible  reader.     But  all  provo- 
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cation  to  mirtli  was  routed  by  Joan's  absorption  in 
her  task,  and  her  perfect  performance  of  it.  He 
could  not  see  her  face,  but  he  heard  the  tears 
trembling  in  her  voice  as  she  read  : — 

••  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  con-upt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfoi-t  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done, 
May  He  witliin  himself  make  pure  !  hut  thou. 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  di'eams  of     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  Uke  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day." 

Basil  Godfrey  drew  a  long  suppressed  breath, 
and  the  floor  creaked  under  his  foot. 

"  Somebody  is  there — do  not  interrupt,  please  ; 
let  me  hear  it  to  the  end,"'  said  the  curate,  with  a 
hushing  gesture  of  the  hand  towards  the  door. 
But  Joan  had  looked  round  and  had  seen  the 
intruders  ;  and  she  came  to  a  full  stop  for  sudden 
failure  of  confidence.  The  rosy  blood  flushed 
warm  in  her  cheeks,  the  haK-formed  tears  ebbed. 
*'  Go  on — finish  the  piece,"  persisted  the  bhnd 
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man.  And  finish  it  she  did,  but  the  thrill  of 
passion  was  gone  from  her  voice,  her  mind  was 
astray,  and  she  was  inexpressibly  relieved  when 
the  last  word  was  spoken,  and  Mrs.  Paget  bade 
her  sit  down,  and  employ  a  few  minutes  while  the 
visitors  stayed,  in  mending  a  pair  of  the  curate's 
black  leather  gloves. 

She  ensconced  herself  in  the  shady,  retired 
corner  of  the  couch  where  her  godmother  was 
wont  to  take  her  afternoon  siesta,  and  plied  her 
needle  with  diligent  fingers  while  the  others 
chatted  ;  first  of  the  poet  whose  new  book  Basil 
Godfrey  had  introduced  to  those  parts,  and  then 
of  everyday  parish  and  social  matters.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  the  curate's  mornings  were  in- 
truded on ;  for  he  did  not  like  Joan's  lessons  or 
her  readings  for  him  to  be  broken  up,  and  he  did 
not  understand  why  the  young  returned  traveller 
had  willed  to  make  his  call  at  this  unwelcome 
hour,  as  Mr.  Franklyn  stated. 

''  Nothing  would  appease  my  brother  but  a 
visit  to  yoUf  madam,"  said  the  parson  addressing 
Mrs.  Paget,  as   they  shook   hands ;  "I  assured 
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him  that  he  would  be  inconYenient,  quite  in  the 
way,  indeed,  but  he  would  not  be  deterred." 

The  unsuspicious  old  lady  was  courteous  and 
obliging  in  her  reply,  but  the  blind  curate,  who 
lacked  the  sense  that  would  have  revealed  to  him 
the  secret  of  the  situation,  mused  pei-plexed.  He 
wished  he  could  have  read  this  gay-toned  stranger 
by  the  eye — that  he  could  have  seen  the  airs  and 
manners  that  went  with  his  words. 

Mrs.  Paget  had  no  cause  to  continue  flattered 
by  Basil's  too  prompt  etiquette  in  calling  on  her, 
for  he  soon  slipped  out  of  the  general  talk,  and 
only  watched  Joan — the  true  motive  of  his  visit. 
Joan  did  not  look  up  from  her  glove-mending  for 
ever  so  long ;  but,  at  last,  his  persistent  eyes  drew 
hers,  and  their  glance  was  a  frank  recognition. 
He  then  immediately  changed  his  seat  at  the 
further  side  of  the  room  for  one  at  the  end  of 
the  couch  next  the  window,  and  averting  his 
thoughts  from  her  rustic  appearance,  essayed  to 
converse  with  her  as  with  a  girl  of  the  familiar 
Lily  tribe. 

"  It  was  my  fault  you  were    startled   in    your 
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reading ;  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Paget  does  not  forgive 
me,  but  I  hope  you  do?"  Joan  said,  "Yes," 
quite  simply,  and  he  went  on  :  ''  Are  you  a  lover 
of  poetry  ? — but  I  need  not  ask ;  I  heard  enough 
to  discover  your  enthusiasm  ?" 

Joan  felt  it  strange  and  embarrassing  to  talk  of 
herself,  but  she  replied  without  hesitation ;  "  I  am 
fond  of  poetry,  sir,  particularly  if  there  be  a  story 
in  it." 

"  You  will  find  most  of  the  pieces  in  that 
volume  contain  a  story." 

And  here  the  conversation  ran  dry.  Joan  was 
not  u^ed  to  be  drawn  out,  and  was  shy  of  the 
process.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  in 
her  intercourse  with  the  blind  curate  and  his 
mother  all  obstacles  had  been  long  since  over- 
come, and  that  what  their  marked  difference  of 
condition  might  have  made  painful,  at  times,  their 
difference  of  age,  their  mutual  affection,  and  Joan's 
frank  simplicity  made  always  easy  and  natural. 
She  had  much  tact,  some  humour,  a  keen  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  an  entire  absence  of 
self-assertion  ;    and  these  qualities  combined   to 
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prevent  any  half-way  meeting  of  Basil  Godfrey's 
advances.  But  they  did  not  prevent  the  glowing 
colour  in  her  cheek  and  the  conscious  thoughts 
that  made  it  bum,  though  they  quickened  her  wits 
to  a  perception  that  her  godmother  was  suddenly 
observing  and  disapproving  what  she  saw.  Joan 
had  finished  mending  the  gloves,  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Paget  as  if  to  ask,  "  What  next  shall  I  do  ?"' 
met  a  glance  of  her  acute  eyes  passing  £rom  Basil's 
face  to  her  o^ti.  The  old  lady  intimated  that  she 
might  go  into  the  garden,  and  replenish  the  flower- 
vase  that  perfumed  her  work-table  ;  and  she  rose 
to  leave  the  room. 

-'  Why  is  she  going  ?"  asked  Mr.  Paget,  turning 
his  head  to  follow  her  movements,  and  speaking 
testily. 

''  Stop,  Joan,  don't  run  away,"  cried  Mr.  Frank- 
ly n,  and  jumped  up  from  his  chair.  "  We  will 
not  keep  you  any  longer  fi-om  your  duties.  Come 
along,  Basil ;  it  is  youi*  fault  we  are  so  trouble- 
some." 

Basil  laughed  and  obeyed.  The  curate  did 
not  invite  them  to  prolong  theii-  visit — they  were 
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wasting  his  precious  morning;  he  was  glad  of 
callers  after  luncheon,  but  they  only  worried  him 
if  they  appeared  before.  He  inquired  again  of 
his  mother  where  Joan  was  gone,  and  as  they 
•  creaked  down  the  narrow  cottage -stairs,  they  heard 
him  bid  her  call  the  girl  immediately.  His  temper, 
for  some  occult  reason,  had  taken  fire,  and  smoul- 
dered all  day — it  even  scorched  Joan  before  it  was 
quenched  ;  and  the  pain  of  her  scorching  absolutely 
drew  tears  from  her  eyes. 

The  conscientious  good  child  had  often  before, 
without  offence,  carried  home  books  that  she  was 
reading  to  him,  to  con  them  over,  and  especially 
books  of  poetry ;  because  ever  so  slight  a  prepara- 
tory knowledge  of  her  subject  enabled  her  to  give 
it  with  fuller  and  truer  expression.  She  carried 
home  Basil  Godfrey's  new  volume  in  this  design 
when  she  went  to  dinner,  and  brought  it  back 
with  ''  Sir  Galahad"  and  "  TJie  Lady  of  Shalott;' 
ready  to  read  when  she  came  again  at  four  o'clock. 
In  the  interim  the  curate  had  inquired  of  his 
mother  for  the  book,  and  had  been  told  that  Joan 
had  taken  it  away  with  her.     He  made  no  remark 
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then,  but  the  moment  she  entered  the  study  on 
her  return,  he  said,  ''  Joan,  do  not  borrow  any 
book  from  my  table  again  without  asking  per- 
mission, and  especially  not  any  book  that  is  lent 
to  me." 

It  was  not  so  much  the  words,  though  they 
were  rough,  as  the  manner  of  them,  that  startled 
her,  and  that  startled  his  mother  too.  The  old  lady 
looked  at  her  son  amazed,  and  then  at  Joan,  into 
whose  candid  face  the  blood  had  rushed  in  a  fiery 
torrent.  She  laid  down  the  book  which  was  in  her 
hand,  and  stood  for  a  minute  by  the  table  shocked 
and  trembling  ;  then  turned  to  reach  from  its  place 
on  the  shelf  the  volume  of  Anglo-Catholic  theology 
through  which  they  were  working  at  the  rate  of  an 
hour  a  day.  She  was  rather  long  about  it,  long  in 
arranging  her  desk,  long  in  finding  her  place  ; 
and  her  godmother  saw  by  the  white  teeth  bitten 
into  the  quivering  nether  lip  that  she  would  have 
much  ado  to  control  her  voice  and  keep  in  the 
tears  that  glittered  under  her  dark  eye-lashes. 
She  judged  it  best  to  take  no  notice,  and  Joan 
made   her   little  struggle    and   began.     The   first 
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sentence  brought  the  curate's  face  sharply  round 
upon  her,  but  it  was  soon  averted  and  bent  down. 
He  was  quite  as  quick  of  ear  and  quick  of  feeling 
as  of  temper,  and  he  knew  by  the  strain  and  effort 
in  her  voice  that  she  was  wounded,  but  he  was 
not  ready  at  signs  of  contrition—his  blank  eye- 
balls could  not  plead  repentance  in  a  kind  look. 
Joan  mastered  the  sob  in  her  throat,  and  accom- 
plished her  task  without  break-down;  for  which 
good  self-management  her  godmother  gaye  her  a 
nod  of  approbation  and  encouragement.  Then 
she  had  some  lessons  of  her  own  to  say — a  page 
of  Latin  to  construe,  involving  exchange  of  speech, 
corrections,  explanations.  She  conquered  these 
safely  also,  and  found  that  she  had  yet  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  to  employ  before  six  o'clock,  which 
was  her  hour  for  leaving.  If  all  had  been  smooth 
and  pleasant,  she  v^^ould  have  proposed  another  spell 
from  the  new  book  of  poetry ;  but  lest  it  should 
be  asked  for,  and  her  fortitude  should  give  way 
over  it,  she  made  haste  to  begin  on  the  last  pub- 
lished volume  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England, 
which  was  the  curate's  present  afternoon  diversion. 
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He  said  no  word  to  the  end — might  not  have 
heard  a  word,  for  any  sign  he  made,  but  he  did, 
nevei-theless,  hear  every  word.  The  putting  away 
of  Joan's  books  was  done  with  promptitude ;  and 
she  had  di'opt  her  curtsey  to  her  godmother,  and 
her  "Good-evening,  sii',"  to  himself,  and  was 
gone  before  he  had  advanced  any  further  in  his 
reflections  than  that  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  let  his  irritability  fray  his  painstaking  young 
reader — and,  that  if  he  could  help  himself,  it 
should  be  the  last. 

But  the  effect  on  Joan  was  that  she  had  under- 
gone a  check  for  taking  what  Mr.  Paget  considered 
''a  liberty,"  and  she  was  sorely  humiliated  at 
having  incurred  such  rebuke.  A  few  hard  words 
go  a  long  way  with  those  who  are  unused  to  them. 
She  told  her  mother  what  had  passed,  to  account 
for  her  fretted  face,  and  her  mother  and  father 
both,  plain  simple  souls,  warned  her  that  such 
chafes  were  neither  few  nor  far  between  for  those 
who  took  any  manner  of  service  with  their  betters. 
No  other  possible  explanation  of  the  curate's 
rudely  imperative  admonition   occurred  to   either 
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of  them  ;  nor  did  any  other  occur  to  Joan  herself. 
Mrs.  Paget  alone  referred  it  to  its  secret,  perhaps 
hardly  conscious  motive,  and  was  perplexed  and 
distressed  accordingly.  But  she  neither  said  nor 
did  anything.  She  had  a  wise  faculty  of  leaving 
puzzles  to  resolve  themselves,  or  to  die  away,  as 
there  was  vitality  or  none  in  their  formation. 
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X. 

ON    THE   CATTLE-BRIDGE. 

About  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  between  dusk 
and  moon-rise,  Joan  Abbott  strayed  down  the 
fields  to  the  crooked  cattle-bridge  that  spanned 
the  river.  A  gate  opened  from  the  schoolmaster's 
garden  into  the  water-meads,  and  for  two  summers 
past  the  bridge  had  been  her  favourite  out-of-door 
retreat.  It  was  visible  from  the  porch  at  home  ; 
and  though  very  rarely  any  pedestrians  came  that 
way  but  the  cow-herd  and  the  cows  themselves, 
it  was  not  a  lonely  place.  It  was  cheerful  rather. 
The  river  where  the  bridge  crossed  it,  made  a 
deep  bend,  and  spread  away  beyond  into  a  lake, 
embracing  a  lovely  httle  wooded  island ;  then 
wound    on   again,    ever   widening    to    where    the 
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level  horizon  met  the  sky  in  tints  caught  from 
its  splendour  or  its  paleness. 

It  had  been  a  golden  sunset,  but  the  gold  was 
gone,  and  only  a  faint  greenish  lustre,  flecked 
with  scarlet,  that  changed  and  faded  every  moment, 
lingered  in  the  west.  Joan  sat  on  the  low  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  turned  her  face  to  the  last  of 
the  daylight.  Then  her  long  thoughts  drifted 
away  beyond  it,  into  the  land  of  cloud  and  dim- 
ness which  is  futurity.  There  was  a  vague  unrest 
and  pain  upon  her,  as  when  one  wakes  out  of 
sleep  with  a  sense  of  trouble  somewhere,  not 
knowing  where.  It  really  came  from  the  burthen 
of  unshed  tears  generated  by  Mr.  Paget's  admoni- 
tion, but  she  referred  it  to  no  cause.  She  only 
felt  melancholy,  and  she  knew  from  books  what 
melancholy  was :  —  the  shadow  of  cultivated 
souls. 

The  fire  flickered  out  of  the  sky,  the  green 
lustre  grew  grey,  and  the  purple  curtain  of  dusk 
drew  close  round  as  she  lingered,  dreaming  her 
dreams.  There  was  no  visible  moving  life  within 
range  of  her  eyes  ;  the  cattle  were  gone  away  into 
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the  upper  pastures,  and  were  lost  in  the  glooro, 
and  the  birds  were  all  gone  to  roost — time  for 
her  to  go  to  roost  too,  but  she  did  not  stir.  She 
would  have  stirred,  she  would  have  fled  if  she  had 
known  who  was  coming  up  through  the  rank 
marshy  grass  behind  her  to  cross  the  bridge.  But 
she  did  not  know,  did  not  hear  any  footstep  for 
her  thinking  and  her  low  singing,  and  he  was 
there,  was  beside  her — her  fate,  Basil  Godfi-ey, 
bringing  a  perfume  of  lilies  with  him,  and  a  music 
that  charmed  her  melancholy. 

Had  she  been  dreaming  of  him  ?  Had  he  been 
musing  of  her  '?  Which  of  the  two  spoke  first  ? 
It  was  a  surprise  which  they  thought  of  more 
afterwards  than  at  the  time — and  yet,  hardly  a 
surprise. 

"  I  must  be  near  home,  since  j'ou  are  here, 
Joan.  Show  me  my  way  that  I  do  not  lose  it 
again,"  said  he.  "  I  am  tired,  and  have  been 
miles  out  of  my  road  in  trying  to  shorten  it." 

''  I  know  where  you  have  been  by  these," 
responded  she,  looking  at  the  bunch  of  lilies  he 
carried.     He  immediately  divided  them  and  gave 
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her  half,  and  they  walked  on  side  by  side  towards 
the  gate  into  the  schoolmaster's  garden,  she  kissing 
her  lilies,  adoring  their  fragrance,  leaving  her 
shadow  behind  on  the  bridge — to  find  it  again 
another  day  and  many  another  day. 

"  I  have  been  in  the  woods  beyond  Whorlstone, 
beautiful  woods  !  Why  do  they  call  lilies  of  the 
valley  ?  I  gathered  these,  and  they  are  in 
thousands,  on  the  rackety  steeps  near  the  great 
lead  works." 

"And  you  met  the  old  lame  wood-keeper  who 
lives  in  the  deserted,  haunted  house — he  told  you 
they  gi'ew  thickest  on  the  rackety  ground  which 
looks  like  an  avalanche  of  slag  when  they  are  not 
out." 

''  Yes,  I  met  such  a  man — but  are  you  a  witch 
at  divining  ?  And  do  you  believe  in  haunted 
places?  " 

"Rackety  is  Simon's  word,  not  yours,  sir — I 
knew  by  that.  His  house,  which  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  blackened  by  fire,  is  said  to  be 
haunted.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  every 
place  is  haunted." 
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"  The  cattle -bridge,  for  instance,  where  I  found 
you  waiting  ?  " 

"  I  was  not  waiting." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  were.  Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
it,  but  you  were  waiting." 

"  Why  did  you  lose  your  way,  and  come  up  the 
water-meads  ?  " 

"For  the  same  reason  that  you  waited." 

"But  why?" 

"  Inquire  of  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  bridge — 
if  they  are  dumb  spirits  or  dark  spirits,  let  me 
interpret  for  them.  It  was  that  we  two  might 
meet.     And  we  have  met." 

Very  soon  to  part  again,  for  they  were  at  the 
garden-gate — in  the  garden — in  the  porch  where 
Joan's  mother  had  been  watching  the  last  half 
hour  for  Joan's  return.  Basil  Godfrey  told  her 
how  he  came  to  have  her  daughter's  compan}^, 
how  he  had  tried  to  strike  across  country  to  get 
home  the  sooner,  had  missed  his  road,  and  lost  his 
reckoning  and  his  dinner. 

"  Short  cuts  are  ever  the  longest  way  round, 
sir,"  responded  Mistress  Abbott  proverbially. 

VOL.  I.  9 
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Then  be  said,  "  Good-night,"  and  went  on  with- 
out further  delay  ;  up  the  village  and  by  the  forge 
where  Nicholas  Kempe  was  just  coming  out  and 
locking  the  door.  A  waft  from  the  lilies  blew  over 
the  blacksmith's  face,  and  he  thought  of  lilies  all 
the  way  down  to  the  school-house,  until  he  found 
Joan  with  more  lilies  on  the  dark  old  table,  putting 
them  one  by  one  into  a  little  green  glass  cup  of 
water. 

''  Have  you  been  to  Whorlstone  Delve  too,  cousin 
Joan  ?  "  said  he,  watching  her. 

Apparently  Joan,  absorbed  in  her  pretty  office, 
did  not  hear  the  question,  for  she  did  not  answer 
it.  Her  mother  told  him  where  she  had  been,  and 
who  had  met  her,  and  given  her  the  sweet  and 
lovely  flowers.  He  knew  that  beforehand.  There 
was  no  secret,  no  mystery.  He  went  on  watching 
with  wistful,  indulgent  eyes  while  she  completed 
her  work.  Not  a  turn  of  her  hand  escaped  him. 
He  saw  her  lay  aside  three  perfect  sprays  of  the 
fairy-bells,  and  when  she  had  put  the  others  in  the 
cup,  she  drew  a  thread  of  silk  from  the  housewife 
in  her  mother's  basket,  and  tied  them  together  in 
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a  plume — then  put  them  between  the  leaves  of 
a  book  to  press.  Upon  the  book  she  set  the  cup, 
and  by  the  cup  she  laid  her  neckerchief  and  straw - 
hat — a  significant  little  arrangement  of  her  private 
property,  to  be  carried  upstairs  when  she  went  to 
bed,  which  she  made  as  quietly  as  if  she  were 
alone.  The  master  was  deep  in  some  calculation — 
school-accounts — at  the  further  end  of  the  table, 
and  noticed  nothing ;  but  her  mother  noticed,  as 
well  as  Nicholas,  that  she  was  very  choice  of  the 
flowers,  very  choice  and  tender  indeed. 

"  Thou  hast  had  no  supper,  Joan,"  said  she  to 
quicken  her.  "  There  is  the  bread-and-milk  on  the 
dresser  ;  get  them,  and  let  us  have  prayers  and  to 
bed — father  has  done  enough  for  to-day." 

Joan  brought  her  portion  to  the  table,  and  bit, 
and  supped,  and  contemplated  her  most  fragrant 
posy,  and  quite  forgot  the  grief  of  the  afternoon, 
and  took  her  refreshment  very  much  at  her  leisure. 
Did  she  fancy  all  the  world  was  bhnd,  or  was  it 
that  she  thought  not  at  all  save  of  one  ?  and  of  that 
occult  law  of  attraction  which  had  kept  her  waiting 
on  the  cattle -bridge  until  he  (meaning  to  go  home 

9—2 
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straight  as  the  crow  flies)  was  drawn  round  by  the 
water-meads,  and  met  her  there.  She  believed 
what  he  had  said.  At  sixteen,  if  one  is  innocent, 
one  has  a  large  measure  of  wonder  and  faith. 

The  day  ended  in  the  schoolmaster's  house- 
hold, with  a  short  chapter  and  prayer  as  it  had 
begun,  Nicholas  Kempe  staying  for  them,  and 
taking  his  departure  afterwards.  He  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  a  favourite  there.  The  master  was 
his  friend,  and  Joan's  mother  loved  him  like  a 
son.  Joan  loved  him  too,  in  a  kind,  cousinly 
way,  and  would  have  asked  him  to  do  anything 
for  her,  as  she  would  have  asked  a  brother. 
Nicholas  preferred  that  to  nothing,  but  it  was 
very  far  from  being  all  he  wanted;  and  he  was 
much  exercised  in  his  mind  at  the  present  time 
as  to  how  he  should  go  about  the  business  of 
acquiring  the  rest — which  was  Joan's  wifely  con- 
sent and  affection.  He  had  a  floating  idea  that 
it  would  be  essential  to  raise  himself  in  the  world, 
to  polish  the  forge  grime  from  his  mind  and  his 
person,  and  become  a  sort  of  clerk — but  he  was 
five-and-twenty,  and  when  the  hands  are  hardened 
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to  the  hammer,  they  do  not  take  readily  to  the 
pen.  Why  had  they  made  Joan  such  a  scholar  ? 
She  would  have  heen  far  easier  of  conquest  if 
they  had  left  her  a  sweet  and  simple  woman  Hke 
her  mother.  Possibly.  But  what  was  was,  and 
would  not  be  cancelled.  The  question  remained, 
could  he  adapt  himself  to  her  groove?  Should 
he  try  ?  Was  it  worth  while  to  tiy  ?  What  he 
had  seen  that  evening  warned  him  that  it  was 
not — that  lilies  filled  the  place  in  her  fancy  he 
craved :  and  that  son  of  Anak  though  he  was,  the 
lilies  were  stronger,  and  would  not  be  ousted  to 
make  room  for  him. 
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XI. 

A  WORD  AND  A  WARNING. 

Joan  Abbott  carried  the  perfume  of  lilies  to  the 
crow's  nest  cottage  the  next  morning.  The  blind 
curate  scented  them  in  a  moment.  "Lilies?" 
said  he,  and  figuratively  pricked  his  ears. 

"  Yes,  sir,  from  Whorlstone  Delve.  I  have 
brought  you  some,"  replied  his  reader.  She  had 
brought  him  all  but  the  three  sprays  she  had  put 
to  press  in  the  book;  for  that  she  had  dressed 
them  so  carefully  in  the  green  glass  cup. 

'*  Thank  you,  Joan,"  said  he,  and  accepted 
them — a  peace  offering  he  knew.  He  would  have 
liked  to  ask  if  she  had  gathered  them  herself ;  but 
he  thought  Whorlstone  Delve  was  too  far  off  for 
her  to  have  gone  last  night  after  she  left  him,  or 
this  morning  before  she  came.     But  it  was  kindly 
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thought  of  her  to  give  them  to  him.  Violets, 
lilies,  and  roses  were  the  only  flowers  he  much 
heeded,  and  them  for  their  fragrance  only;  their 
beauty  was  but  a  recollection  to  him,  like  the 
beauty  of  so  many  other  beautiful  things. 

Mrs.  Paget  looked  on,  and  was  pleased  at  her 
god -daughter's  ta<jt  and  delicate  device  for  smooth- 
ing away  the  roughness  of  yesterday.  There  was 
no  trace  of  it  visible  after  the  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  the  lilies,  and  the  lessons  and  reading 
went  on  uninterruptedly  and  peacefully  till  half- 
past  eleven,  when,  it  being  the  morning  for 
practice  in  church,  Joan  put  by  her  books,  gave 
the  curate  his  hat  and  gloves,  and  was  ready  to 
take  his  aim  and  lead  him  there.  Joan  liked  the 
mornings  that  ended  with  music  better  than  those 
devoted  entirely  to  books,  and  she  had  three  of 
them  in  the  week  besides  Sunday. 

They  took  the  steep  path  up  the  field  opposite 
the  Hall,  and  were  seen  approaching  by  Mrs. 
Franklyn  and  her  brother  who  were  in  the  par- 
sonage garden.  Had  Basil  Godfrey  beguiled  his 
sister   out  to  talk  and  loiter  there  because  little 
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Olive  had  told  him  that  the  hlind  curate  and  his 
reader  would  come  to  the  church  this  morning, 
and  would  come  this  way?  Nelly  suspected  that 
he  had,  and  was  convinced  of  it  when  he  stood 
still  to  ohserve  the  pair  in  the  distance,  and  made 
a  remark  as  if  Joan's  dress,  which  he  had  thought 
right  and  fitting  yesterday,  had,  all  at  once,  become 
singular  and  obnoxious  in  his  sight. 

"  When  does  Mrs.  Paget  propose  to  let  her 
god-child  lay  aside  her  masquerading  attire  ? " 
asked  he. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  was  the  response.  **  Joan's 
rusticity  struck  you  at  first ;  since  you  know  her 
face  and  are  familiar  with  her  voice,  do  you  begin 
to  think  as  I  do,  that  she  looks  like  a  princess  in 
disguise?"  Basil  was  silent,  was  preoccupied, 
inattentive.  His  sister  went  on  :  "I  often  wonder 
what  will  become  of  her.  Men  rise  in  the  world 
by  their  talents,  win  honour,  and  are  the  happier 
for  it;  but  when  do  women  rise  without  leaving 
their  best  good  behind  them  ?  If  they  are  ambi- 
tious, and  rise  by  natural  gifts,  they  nearly  always 
bemoan  themselves  as  out  in  the  cold  and  solitary ; 
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if  they  are  beautiful,  and  rise  by  marriage,  a  thou- 
sand slights  and  regrets  reach  them  in  their  eleva- 
tion. There  is  a  sad  truth  in  that  stoiy  of  the 
Lord  of  Burleigh's  wife,  sinking  under  the  burden 
of  an  honour  to  which  she  was  not  born.  Perhaps 
you  and  Edward  are  right;  perhaps  it  would  be 
the  happiest  lot  for  Joan  if  she  could  by-and-by 
put  off  her  coif  of  useless  learning,  and  be  the 
mother  of  the  blacksmith's  children." 

"  Why  are  you  so  very  moral  this  morning, 
Nelly  ? "  inquired  her  brother  half  gravely,  half 
laughing  at  her  subtility.  "  I  did  not  know  you 
had  such  a  power  of  generalizing  on  large  subjects. 
Now,  I  like  details,  fine  and  close.  Here  is  a 
village  schoolmaster's  daughter,  by  God's  grace 
beautiful,  and,  by  the  caprice  of  an  old  lady  and 
a  blind  man,  bred  a  gentlewoman  and  a  little 
scholar.  She  goes  clothed  like  a  cottager,  drops 
the  parson  and  the  parson's  wife  a  curtsey,  and 
addresses  unknown  me  as  'sir,'  But  suppose  I 
had  seen  her  first  in  gi'ey  carmelite,  instead  of 
lilac  print,  and  shaking  hands  instead  of  curt- 
seying— her  air  and  manner  being  in  all  things 
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else  the  same — I  should  have  said  she  possessed 
that  noble  simplicity  which  is  the  highest  refine- 
ment. She  has  it  by  nature,  and  training  has 
confirmed  it  in  her.  She  is  only  on  the  threshold 
of  life,  and  there  is  a  long  step  between  a  Lord  of 
Burleigh  and  a  blacksmith.  She  makes  no  sign 
of  discontent  or  disquiet  yet." 

''No,  she  has  everything  to  find  out." 

Mr.  Paget  and  his  beautiful  guide  drew  near. 
Joan  glancing  over  the  hedge,  respectfully  acknow- 
ledged Mrs.  Franklyn's  recognition,  and  paid 
Basil  Godfrey  the  tribute  of  an  exquisite  blush. 

"  How  lovely  she  is  !  "  ejaculated  he  ;  and  then 
he  burst  upon  his  sister  with  a  sudden  confidence  : 
"  Nelly,  what  should  you  say  if  I  chose  a  girl  like 
her  to  be  the  mother  of  my  children  ?  " 

"  There  is  but  one  Joan  in  the  world,  Basil," 
replied  she  without  any  show  of  pride,  or  prejudice, 
or  surprise.  "  What  should  I  say?  I  should  say 
that  you  could  have  no  better  mother  for  your 
children,  and  no  better  helpmate  for  yourself.  I 
would  far  rather  you  took  her  than  any  of  the 
machine-made,    frivolous,   fashionable   dolls    you 
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have  professed  a  fondness  for  before.  She  would 
be  a  perfect  eountiy  wife." 

"Did  you  guess  that  I  had  imagined  it? 
She  has  charmed  me  as  never  sweet-heart  did 
yet." 

**  In  two  days  !  I  suppose  love  has  wings  to 
come  quickly  as  well  as  to  fly  away,"  returned  his 
sister." 

"You  are  hard  on  me,  Nelly,"  remonstrated 
he.  "Now,  I  feel  developing  within  me  a  very 
promising  seriousness  which,  if  it  go  on  gi-owing 
at  the  rate  it  has  begun,  would  make  it  quite  easy 
and  agreeable  for  me  to  quit  my  vagrant  ways,  and 
settle  down  into  the  respectable,  responsible  head 
of  a  family." 

"  Keep  your  counsel  about  j-our  seriousness 
and  all  it  tends  to  till  you  have  proved  it  by 
change  and  absence.  Oh,  Basil,  I  distrast  that 
susceptible,  versatile,  inquisitive  mind  of  yours, 
which  makes  a  study  of  everything — even  of  its 
own  transformations — and  tires  of  everything  before 
it  is  half  learnt.  I  would  have  you  love  Joan 
heartily,  or  not  at  all ;  she  is  no  lay-figure  for 
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poetic  fancies,  but  a  genuine  woman  with  every 
faculty  alive  to  suffer.  And  between  fancying  her 
and  marrying  her,  you'll  find  a  thousand  considera- 
tions—  perhaps  some  sacrifices  which,  near  at 
hand,  might  be  too  heavy  for  you.  I  plead  for 
her  now  —  you  are  well  able  to  take  care  for 
yourself — and,  vain  that  you  are,  well  able  to 
make  yourself  an  interest  in  any  innocent  young 
heart !  " 

**  Did  I  ever  give  you  grounds  to  impugn  my 
honour,  Nelly  ? "  interrupted  the  young  man 
warmly.  "  Gay  and  trifling  I  have  been,  but  fair- 
play  has  always  passed  between  my  playmates  and 
me,  or,  if  there  has  been  any  advantage,  they  have 
had  it  oftener  than  I." 

"  I  do  not  impugn  your  honour,  Basil,  nor  do  I 
fear  for  Joan  as  some  girls  are  to  be  feared  for 
when  lovers  of  higher  degree  cast  eyes  of  desire 
upon  them.  She  is  not  the  quality  of  woman  of 
which  men's  mistresses  are  made.  But  you'll  mar 
her  life  for  her  if  you  are  thinking  to  give  her  a 
little  flattery  and  win  her  love  to  please  yourself, 
and  then  to  leave  her,  as  you  have  left  Lily  and 
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the  rest.      I  speak  plainly,  for  I  see  here  further 
than  YOU  can  do." 

"  You  do  speak  plainly —  more  so  than  the 
occasion  warrants,"  rejoined  her  brother,  and  both 
were  silent  for  some  minutes  after. 

Meanwhile  they  heard  the  organ  pealing  in  the 
church.  It  was  the  curate's  finger  on  the  keys, 
and  Joan  stood  by,  attending  to  the  piece  that 
she  would  presently  repeat.  The  listeners  in  the 
parsonage  garden  knew  when  she  took  the  blind- 
man's  place  ;  her  performance  was  weaker  and  less 
expressive,  but  very  accurate.  Mr.  Paget  com- 
mended her ;  and  asked  how  long  she  had 
practised  it  since  the  last  lesson. 

"  Only  once  for  half-an-hour,"  she  said,  "  on 
the  harmonium  in  the  school." 

"  You  would  make  an  excellent  musician  if  you 
had  advantages,'-'  replied  he. 

Joan  said  she  had  great  advantages  to  be  thank- 
ful for  in  his  instruction,  and  there  was  a  tremor 
of  feeling  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 

*'  You  have  been  of  vast  use  and  comfort  to  me, 
I  know  that,"  was  his  response,  and  he  sighed  as 
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if  he  were  thinking  that  the  use  and  comfort  could 
not  be  his  much  longer. 

"  Shall  I  repeat  the  chorale,  sir  ?  "  Joan  asked 
after  a  pause,  and  as  he  did  not  answer,  but 
appeared  to  have  lapsed  into  a  reverie,  she  did 
repeat  it,  and  went  on  playing  one  thing  after 
another  until  she  knew  that  her  time  must  be  up. 
Then  she  closed  the  organ,  and  with  a  cheerful, 
''  Now,  sir,"  offered  her  hand  to  lead  him  to  the 
top  of  the  gallery- stairs. 

The  sexton's  boy,  who  officiated  as  bellows- 
blower,  followed  them  out  of  the  church,  and  Joan 
having  locked  the  door,  gave  him  the  key  to  carry 
to  the  parsonage.  At  this  moment  came  running 
little  Olive,  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  papa 
that  the  curate  would  go  and  talk  to  him  in  the 
library  for  a  quarter-of-an-hour  on  some  parish 
business.  Joan  brought  him  safely  to  the  door, 
and  asked  if  she  should  wait.  He  wished  that  she 
would,  and  she  did  wait  five  minutes  in  the  hall, 
when  Mrs.  Franklyn  passing  through  it  with  her 
brother,  invited  her  to  go  out  into  the  garden 
where  the  children  were,  and  w^ait  there.     Joan 
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dropt  her  curtsej-,  and  went  cheerfully.  She  was 
always  glad  to  get  hold  of  bahy — Miss  Bess — for 
a  kiss  and  a  cuddle. 

"  Joan's  godmother  has  done  her  duty  by  her  in 
the  way  of  catechism,"  remarked  Basil  Godfrey; 
''  she  is  perfect  at  ordering  herself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  her  betters." 

"  If  you  sneer,  Basil,  I  won't  answer  you,"  said 
his  sister. 

He  took  up  the  newspaper  that  the  morning's 
post  had  brought,  and  made  belief  to  read  it, 
standing  in  a  window  of  the  drawing-room  that 
over-looked  the  children  on  the  lawn.  Joan,  care- 
less or  unaware  of  espial,  enticed  Miss  Bess  from 
her  nurse,  and  played  all  those  pretty  love-games 
with  her  which  are  the  tender  out-come  of  a 
genuine  woman's  heart  to  babies.  She  seemed 
to  fancy  for  the  time  it  was  her  own.  Her  little 
precisions  and  gravities  vanished,  and  she  laughed 
and  cooed  and  clucked  over  the  creature  that 
clucked,  and  cooed,  and  laughed  at  her  again,  and 
made  successful  dashes  at  her  hat- strings  till  the 
hat  fell  off,  and  she  was  fain  to  smother  its  trium- 
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phant  vivacity  with  kisses  to  save  her  hair  from 
being  all  pulled  down. 

The  parish  business  occupied  longer  in  discuss- 
ing than  the  parson  had  proposed.  Olive  and 
Mervyn  were  sent  indoors  to  be  brushed  and 
spruced  for  their  dinner,  which  they  ate  at  the 
grown  people's  lunch.  Then  lunch  was  announced 
to  the  gentlemen  in  the  library  still  at  their  talk, 
and  Mr.  Franklyn  suggested  that  they  should 
leave  it  then,  and  finish  it  afterwards,  to  which 
the  curate  consented. 

"  I  will  not  keep  Joan  Abbott  waiting  any 
longer,  though,"  added  he,  as  they  entered  the 
dining-room  together ;  and  through  the  open 
window  Mr.  Franklyn  called  to  her :  "  Joan,  my 
girl,  you  may  go.  Mr.  Paget  will  not  detain 
you ;  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  our  business 
is  done." 

*'  Ask  her  to  call  as  she  passes,  and  tell  my 
mother  I  am  here,"  subjoined  the  curate ;  and 
this  request  being  also  communicated  to  her,  Joan 
again  made  that  dot  of  a  curtsey  which  provoked 
Basil  Godfrey's  sarcasm,  and  after  another  brief 
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interlude  of  kissing  Miss  Bess,  sped  away  down 
the  field  towards  home  and  her  own  dinner,  in 
the  blithest  spirits,  and  most  happy  contentment. 
She  told  her  mother  that  Mr.  Paget  had  been 
very  good  to  her  that  morning.  Her  mother 
wondered  that  anybody  could  ever  be  anything  else 
but  good  to  her — good  as  she  was  to  them.  But 
this  speculation  was  only  thought,  not  spoken. 
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XII. 

AN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  WALK. 

*'  '  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do,'  "  said  Olive  Franklyn,  demurely  reciting 
a  hymn  to  her  uncle  Basil  at  her  mother's 
bidding. 

Olive  had  made  her  own  selection  of  what  hymn 
it  was  to  be  without  any  instructive  moral  view, 
but  he  took  it  as  quite  a  personal  admonition, 
suggested  by  his  anxious  sister,  and  to  prove  his 
good-will  to  keep  clear  of  'mischief,  set  about 
reforming  of  his  idleness  at  once.  But  his  refor- 
mation carried  him  into  the  direct  road  of  tempta- 
tion— perhaps  he  chose  that  special  line  of  reform 
to  prove  how  strong  he  was.  He  determined  to  go 
in  for  a  systematic  study  and  visitation  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  Whorlstone,   and 
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began  by  inquiring  of  the  rector  what  topo- 
graphical works  on  the  district  his  library  con- 
tained. Mr.  Franklyn  said  there  was  only  the 
county  gazeteer. 

''  Abbott  is  the  man  to  help  you,"  added  he  ; 
"  that  is,  if  you  go  the  right  way  to  work.  He  has 
written  a  couple  of  manuals  which  giye  our  oral 
traditions  and  bits  of  folk-lore,  as  well  as  our 
antiquities.  They  are  \\Titten  in  florid  and  not 
correct  English,  and  are  embellished  with  some  of 
his  original  poems,  but  they  are  the  fullest  and 
most  accurate  in  substance  of  all  our  guide-books. 
He  sells  them  himself  at  the  school." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  the  man  and  buy  his  books," 
said  Basil. 

"  Go  after  four  o'clock  when  school  looses,  and 
then  you  will  get  him  to  talk  to  you,"  interposed 
the  parson's  wife.  She  was  aw^are  that  at  four 
o'clock  Joan  Abbott  was  with  the  blind  curate  at 
the  crow's  nest. 

Her  brother  took  her  adyice,  and  went  at  that 
judicious  hour.  The  scholars  were  all  gone,  and 
the  master  was  just  locking  his  desk  to  leave  for 

10—2 
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the  day  when  the  handsome  young  stranger  poked 
his  head  in  at  the  door  which  stood  ajar.  "  Mr. 
Abbott,  I  believe  ?  "  said  he  interrogatively. 

"Keuben  Abbott,  sir,  at  your  service,"  and 
scenting  an  inquirer  and  a  customer  in  the 
travelled  gentleman,  the  schoolmaster  came 
forward  with  his  professional  face  and  talking 
cap  on. 

It  was  quite  another  face — much  more  wrinkled 
and  solemn  than  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
familiar  with  at  their  home  fireside  ;  the  face  of  a 
man  who  knows  he  is  somebody  remarkable  in  his 
local  habitation,  and  has  a  public  duty  to  perform 
in  maintaining  his  name  and  fame  where  the  local 
public  voice  has  placed  them.  A  great  accession 
of  deference  was  infused,  on  the  moment,  into 
Basil  Godfrey's  address,  and  he  introduced  himself 
formally  as  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Franklyn. 

"I  should  have  guessed  as  much,  sir,  from  the 
likeness,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  and  bowed  with 
stiff  respect. 

Basil  Godfrey  mentioned  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  clearing  his  voice  for  conversation,  the  rural 
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poet  produced  a  copy  of  each  of  his  manuals  from 
a  drawer  in  his  desk,  and  received  in  exchange  two 
halfcro^Tis.  It  was  his  custom  to  apologize  for 
taking  the  money  (which  seemed  rather  dispropor- 
tionate for  the  value  received),  and  the  formula  was 
not  omitted  on  this  occasion. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "the  call  for  them  is 
limited,  and  it  is  only  a  large  sale  that  makes  up 
for  low  prices.  I  would  gladly  give  the  hooks  away 
if  I  could  afford  it." 

"  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you 
should — I  have  bought  many  worse  pennyworths 
than  this,"  replied  Basil. 

"I  do  not  doubt  that,  sir,  and  if  you  want 
information  to  rely  on  and  to  use,  you  will  not 
find  it  a  clear  pennyworth." 

Basil  furled  over  the  leaves,  and  was  sure  of  it 
— saw  at  once  of  what  service  Mr.  Abbott's  re- 
searches would  be  to  him  and  said  so.  "  Whorl - 
stone,  now  ?  "  suggested  he,  interrogatively,  and 
turned  up  that  place  in  the  topographical  manual. 

"  Whorlstone,  sir  ?  The  church  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  equals  the 
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Cross  of  Eyam.  Between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
years  antiquaries  give  that  cross.  The  sculptures 
represent  the  chief  epochs  in  the  life  of  our  Lord — 
very  much  defaced  they  are,  and  not  intelligible  to 
strangers  generally,  but  that's  my  reading  of  them,  ■ 
sir.  In  the  Newark — that  is  the  south  transept — 
are  some  excellent  restorations  and  noble  monu- 
ments of  the  Vernon  family ;  but,  between  you 
and  me,  sir,  I  wish,  in  re-edifying  the  body  of 
the  building,  they  had  kept  to  the  original  of  it. 
They  said  it  was  dark,  and  to  be  sure  it  was  dark, 
but  the  round-headed  low  arches  that  looked  like 
holes  in  the  walls  between  the  aisle  and  the  nave 
had  a  character  well  worth  preserving,  if  only  for 
their  ancientness.  But  it  is  the  way  of  the  present 
world,  sir,  to  make  old  things  new." 

''  Rather  too  much  so,  perhaps,"  agreed  Basil ; 
and  still  turning  over  the  leaves,  his  eye  caught 
the  name  of  Dethic.  "  Dethic,"  said  he,  "  what 
makes  Dethic  familiar  ?  Oh,  I  remember, — 
Mary  Stuart." 

"  She  left  her  memory  in  a  good  many  places  of 
this  country,  sir,  unfortunate  lady  that  she  was. 
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Dethic  Lea  was  the  Babingtons'  seat — a  lone- 
some, out-of-the-way,  desolate  spot  quite  up  on 
the  hills.  The  mansion  is  a  farmhouse  now,  and 
the  chapel  has  gone  all  to  ruin  :  founded  in  1279  it 
was,  by  Geofirey  Dethic,  and  passed  by  its  heiress 
to  the  Babingtons — Antony  Babington  was  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  her — a  very  old  family  the 
Babingtons,  sir,  and  honourable  in  their  time, 
though  they  ended  in  a  conspirator." 

"  A  not  uncommon  end  in  those  days,"  said 
Basil.  "  Is  Dethic  within  a  day's  walk  of 
Ashford?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  have  promised  my  daughter 
Joan  that  she  shall  walk  there  with  me  this 
summer.  You  get  a  fine  prospect  of  the  country 
going  along  the  hills  above  Lea  and  Hollow^ay. 
And  though  the  hills  themselves  are  bleak  and 
bare,  about  the  mansion  house  are  some  luxuriant 
bits — one  very  pretty,  a  deep  wooded  glen  wdth  a 
beck  at  the  bottom,  all  fringed  with  ferns.  And 
there  are  a  few  magnificent  yew  trees  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  fields  which  show  where  the 
gardens  and  pleasaunce  once  lay." 
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"  If  you  walk  to  Dethic  while  I  am  here,  let  me 
be  of  your  company,"  proposed  Basil  Godfrey 
boldly. 

*'  Proud  and  happy  I'm  sure,  sir,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
"  Saturday  is  my  only  free  day  of  the  week,  and 
to-morrow  is  Saturday  ;  shall  we  say  to-morrow — 
weather  permitting  ?  " 

"  If  you  please.  No  time  like  the  time  present. 
The  weather,  after  remaining  constant  so  long,  will 
not  change  just  to  thwart  us,  I  hope." 

"No,  sir,  no,  it  does  not  look  like  changing — it 
is  only  my  way  of  recognizing  the  ifs  and  the  buts 
in  our  mortal  purposes.  I  have  seen  them  cut  in 
and  stop  much  more  momentous  matters  than  an 
archaeological  walk." 

Neither  if  nor  but  did,  however,  cut  in  to  stop 
that  mortal  purpose.  Basil  Godfrey,  the  school- 
master, and  Joan  had  their  walk  to  Dethic,  the 
sun  and  breeze  favouring  them,  and  the  day  being 
from  beginning  to  end  propitious. 

The  most  trying  part  of  it  to  Joan  was  asking 
leave  of  her  godmother  to  go.     When  her  father 
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told  her  at  tea  what  a  treat  he  had  in  store  for  her, 
her  countenance  fell,  and  she  exclaimed  : — "  Then 
I  must  give  up  the  well-dressing." 

''Nay,  not  so,"  remonstrated  her  mother.  " Thou 
has  never  been,  an'  Ruth  Parsley  has  set  her  heart 
on  having  thee." 

"Let  that  stand  over,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"  The  well-dressing  is  better  than  a  fortnight  off." 

About  seven  o'clock,  therefore,  Joan  went  rather 
quakingly  to  the  crow's  nest  to  prefer  her  petition 
for  a  hohday  on  the  morrow.  She  found  Mrs. 
Paget  in  the  garden,  superintending  the  labours 
of  a  boy  who  was  watering  the  newly  sprung  seeds 
in  the  borders.  Her  request  was  made  in  few 
words  and  without  plea. 

"  Another  hohday  so  soon  after  the  Feast, 
Joan  ?  "  said  the  old  lady  in  a  tone  as  of  defence 
against  encroachment. 

Joan  was  not  ready  with  an  answer — her  impulse 
was  to  give  it  up,  but  before  she  could  speak,  her 
godmother  added:  "Well,  child,  we  must  not  be 
hard  upon  you  ;  but,  remember,  it  is  a  very  blank 
day  for  my  son  when  you  do  not  come.     I  have 
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neither  the  sight  nor  the  strength  to  read  much 
to  him." 

"  Father  will  not  want  to  set  off  before  ten 
o'clock.  I  might  come  for  an  hour  after  break- 
fast, and  in  the  evening  again  if  Mr.  Paget  would 
like,"  suggested  Joan. 

"  That  will  be  better  than  nothing,"  said  the 
old  lady,  and  Joan  went  her  way,  a  little  of  the 
bloom  swept  off  her  own  i^leasure  by  the  reflection 
that  she  could  not  have  it  without  leaving  the 
the  blind  man  in  dulness  and  silence  for  the  better 
part  of  the  day.  He,  however,  bore  her  defection 
unselfishly,  and  when  she  had  read  to  him  in  the 
morning  for  the  hour  she  could  spare,  he  dismissed 
her  with  a  cordial  wish  that  she  might  enjoy  her 
walk,  and  a  mandate  to  bring  him  news  of  all 
she  saw. 

Basil  Godfrey  did  not  start  with  the  school- 
master and  his  daughter,  but  overtook  them  on 
the  road  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
mill.  Joan  wore  her  church-going  dress  and  a 
straw  bonnet  trimmed  with  blue — very  neat  and 
May-like,  but  rustic  as  her  everyday  attire.     She 
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looked  bright  and  happy  as  the  morning,  and  stept 
out  well  with  her  companions,  not  talking  much 
but  hearing  them  talk,  and  taking  in  at  her  eves 
a  hundred  notes  of  the  way  for  the  refreshment 
of  the  blind  curate  on  her  return. 

It  was  a  great  opportunity  for  the  schoolmaster, 
and  he  discoursed  highly  and  mightily  on  his 
favourite  themes.  Basil  Godfrey  had  never  realized 
before  how  much  good  talk  may  be  found  in  old 
stones,  and  what  a  lively  element  will  be  infused 
into  di-y  details  by  the  listening  presence  of  a 
beautiful  and  intelligent  girl.  It  was  Joan  who 
suggested  and  drew  out  some  of  the  best  bits  of 
conversation,  and  he  registered  this  fact  in  the 
study  of  her  that  he  had  come  out  to  make  : — for 
truth  to  say,  her  company  was  far  more  his  object 
in  this  excursion  to  Dethic  than  the  once  home  of 
the  Babingtons. 

They  were  drawing  near  to  Whorlstone,  on  the 
raised  causeway,  skirted  by  the  low  wall  and  the 
river,  when  she  said,  pointing  to  a  blunt-headed, 
weather-beaten  stone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  ''  Here  lies  a  rebel."     Basil  Godfrey  imme- 
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diately  crossed  over  to  examine  it,  and  the  school- 
master told  him  that  when  he  was  a  boy  the 
inscription,  "Here  lies  a  Rebel,"  was  still  legible 
on  the  stone. 

"It  is  a  tradition  of  the  '45,"  continued  he. 
"An  old  Scot  who  was  wounded,  and  fell  behind 
in  the  retreat  of  the  young  Pretender  from  Derby, 
crept  at  night  into  Whorlstone  church-porch,  and 
in  the  morning  Avas  found  dead  there.  The 
unchristian  loyal  folk  dragged  him  out  by  the 
heels,  and  buried  him  here  in  the  highway — 
which  his  ghost  has  haunted  ever  since,  according 
to  the  vulgar  belief." 

From  this  introduction  they  got  into  a  long 
history  of  Prince  Charles  Edward's  bold  stroke 
for  his  grandfather's  lost  crown,  and  Joan  was, 
of  course,  found  to  be  on  the  feminine  side  with 
the  unfortunate.  Basil  Godfrey  undertook  to 
show  her  good  reasons  contrary  to  it,  and  having 
convinced  her  against  her  will  that  it  was  better 
for  England  to  be  ruled  by  parliament  and  reigned 
over  by  a  wee,  wee  protestant  German  lairdie 
than  by  the  Jesuit-trained  heir  of  all  the  kings. 
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she  gfive  up  the  argument — but,  from  the  lovely 
defiant  pout  of  her  lips,  it  was  quite  evident  she 
kept  her  own  opinion  still. 

Then,  some  mention  on  his  part  of  the  beauty 
of  tangled  hedges  over  the  barrenness  of  the  stony 
fences  which  divided  the  fields  in  this  country, 
made  her  fire  up  into  an  animated  protest.  His 
remark  was  certainly  ill-timed,  for  the  wall  by 
which  they  were  walking  at  the  moment  was  so 
long-rooted  that  the  most  wanton  of  hedges  could 
claim  little  over  it  in  variety  of  vegetation.  She 
bade  him  obser^'e  a  bit,  not  more  than  five  feet 
in  length,  and  challenged  him  to  tell  her  how- 
many  kinds  of  moss,  lichen,  grass,  and  briar  went 
to  its  garnishing.  When  he  came  to  examine  it 
through  her  eyes,  he  saw  innumerable  tints — 
green,  golden,  brown,  red,  grey, — wrought  into  the 
surface  of  the  stones,  like  daintiest  embroidery  ; 
he  saw  small-leaved,  delicately-veined  iv^-  twining 
them  and  binding  them  together ;  he  saw  an  ex- 
quisite bush  of  thornless  rose  with  round  white 
buds  beginning  to  peep  ;  he  saw  dull  purple  tags 
of    nightshade,    broad   glossy   shields   of    briony. 
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bonnie,  star-like,  bramble  flowers.  But  the  school- 
master grew  impatient  of  their  loitering,  and  they 
went  on  after  twice  calling. 

"  I  will  have  my  lesson  on  the  botany  of  stone- 
walls another  day,"  said  Basil  Godfrey. 

There  was  just  so  much  reserve  with  him  in 
Joan's  manner  as  was  pleasant,  and  no  more. 
She  still  said  ''  Sir,"  but  her  answers  were  always 
ready,  and  her  aptness  to  speak  increased  as  her 
father's  eloquence  tired.  She  had  a  native  sim- 
plicity and  fearlessness  that  set  her  above  shy 
alarms  of  men  : — it  is  true  that  they  were  all  good 
men  whom  she  knew.  But  in  her  way  with  Basil 
Godfrey  there  was  a  difference,  a  subtle  and  con- 
scious though  involuntary  difference — it  was  the 
secret  response  of  a  sympathetic  soul  to  the  tenta- 
tive movements  of  his  own.  If  they  had  parted 
that  day  and  had  never  met  more,  Basil  might 
have  counted  Joan  on  the  roll  of  his  sentimental 
conquests,  and  Joan  might  have  counted  Basil 
as  the  m.an  of  all  others  whom  she  could  have 
dearly  loved,  had  the  stars  been  propitious.  She 
charmed   him,   and   he  felt   that   he  was  not  so 
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perfectly  his  own  master  as  he  raeant  to  be.  On 
previous  occasions  of  the  sort,  he  had  always  been 
able  to  keep  himself  well  in  hand ;  but  with  Joan 
on  the  cattle-bridge  and  now  again,  his  tongue 
lapsed  into  words  and  phrases  which,  to  any  one 
less  new,  would  have  carried  a  certain  and  irre- 
vocable meaning.  She  heard  and  echoed  them 
but  did  not  gather  them  into  a  knot — it  was  a 
pleasant  time  and  his  pleasant  speeches  made 
part  of  its  pleasantness.  All  went  together  into 
one  whole  to  make  a  memorable  holiday — the 
sunny  sky,  the  clear  breeze,  the  fresh  green,  her 
father's  enjoyment,  her  own  happiness,  and  his 
presence. 

Soon  after  they  had  left  Whorlstone  behind, 
they  turned  into  a  lane  running  through  a  patch 
of  wild -wood,  and  going  up  and  up  amongst 
bracken  and  brush  for  a  good  half  mile.  A  little 
trough,  cool  in  a  rocky  nook,  received  the  tinkling 
of  a  thread  of  ciystal  water.  Joan  felt  thirsty  at 
the  sight  and  sound,  and  made  a  rosy  cup  of  her 
two  hands  to  drink.  Basil  was  thirsty  too,  but 
professed  not   to   understand  that  fashion  of  re- 
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freshing  dry  lips  : — if  a  cup  were  made  for  him, 
perhaps  he  might  manage  to  get  a  sip. 

"But  the  water  would  run  up  my  sleeves,"  said 
Joan,  and  as  their  eyes  met  hoth  laughed. 

"  I  could  stoop  or  kneel  down,"  proposed  he 
cunningly.  But  she  only  laughed  again,  and  went 
on  to  overtake  her  father,  tacitly  declining  the 
tacit  invitation  to  be  his  cup-hearer. 

As  the  lane  climbed  higher  and  higher,  zigzag- 
ing  in  its  course,  the  woodland  scenery  grew 
more  lovely.  Through  the  crumbling  banks  of 
red  earth  cropped  vast  blocks  of  stone,  and  old 
roots  and  ruins  of  trees,  blown  down  in  long  past 
winter  storms,  and  now  tenderly  wrought  about 
with  ivy  and  powdeiy  lichen  and  sweet  wild- 
flowers.  Here  and  there  tall  silver  stems  of 
birch,  shivering  in  the  pale  noonday  heat,  rose 
lance-like  out  of  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  to 
the  right,  through  openings  in  the  foliage,  they 
ever  and  anon  caught  glimpses  of  the  far-stretching 
peaceful  valley.  It  would  have  been  just  the  spot 
to  call  a  halt  and  rest,  but  for  the  black  ants  that 
swarmed  in   myriads   from   the    light,    hot   soil. 
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There  was  war  in  their  kiugdom,  and  Joan  marked 
the  scene  of  many  a  battle  royal  on  the  path  strewn 
•with  their  dead. 

From  the  woodland  the  pedestrians  passed  into 
a  tract  of  open  park  where  a  herd  of  young  oxen 
were  feeding ;  then  by  the  garden  gate  and  waU 
of  a  secluded  Elizabethan  hall,  and  so  out  into 
the  village  of  Holloway.  Then  there  was  another 
woodland  lane,  rugged  as  a  dry  watercourse,  and 
steeper  than  the  last,  and  in  some  parts  delicious 
with  the  shade  and  scent  of  firs.  After  a  mile  or 
more  of  mounting  here,  they  saw  to  the  right  and 
higher  still  a  grey,  lone  house,  and  that  was  Lea- 
Dethic.  The  air  was  breezy  and  bracing  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  and  Joan  would  acknowledge  to 
no  fatigue.  Her  father  knocked  at  a  cottage  door 
on  the  road  to  ask  for  some  milk  for  her,  but 
there  was  nobody  in — only  the  clock  ticking  and 
talking  to  itself. 

They  now  made  a  short  cut  through  bare  pas- 
tures to  a  little  cluster  of  trees — Dethic  village — 
and  leaving  that  to  the  left,  passed  by  a  slip-stee 
into  a  verdant,   exquisite,   picturesque  ravine,  so 
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narrow  and  sudden  that  six-and-thirty  mossy, 
worn,  irregular  steps  were  the  path  to  the  bottom, 
where  a  primitive  little  bridge  crossed  the  beck, 
and  nearly  as  many  steps  more  were  the  path  to 
ascend  on  the  other  side.  The  old  mansion-house 
faced  it,  and  the  deep  solitude,  the  deep  silence, 
broken  only  by  a  single  bird-cry,  were  in  keeping 
with  the  tragical  associations  of  the  place. 

Joan  stopt  on  the  bridge,  and  looked  down  the 
course  of  the  little  running  water. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Joan,"  said  Basil 
Godfrey,  pausing  beside  her.  She  was  Joan  to 
him  already ;  he  had  never  heard  her  called  by  any 
other  name,  and  she  answered  to  it  most  naturally. 

''  I  was  wondering,  sir,  whether  those  two  boys, 
Anthony  Babington  and  his  brother,  were  fond  of 
this  place.  It  is  very  lovely.  Look  at  the  lady- 
fern — how  richly  it  grows  on  the  moist  banks." 

"  Had  the  conspirator  a  brother  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  gave  him  Dethic  before  his  own  trial, 
that  it  might  not  be  forfeited  to  the  crown — hui 
my  father  can  tell  you  the  best  about  that,  and 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed  since." 
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"  Are  you  a  partisan  of  Mary  Stuart  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  like  Mary,  but  I  do  not  hate  her 
either,  and  she  was  too  strong  to  he  despised.  I 
prefer  Elizabeth — indeed,  I  feel  a  great  sympathy 
for  her  often.  But  my  favourite  heroine  is  my 
namesake,  Joan  of  Ayc — not  that  I  am  called  after 
her.  Joan  is  my  mother's  name,  and  very  common 
at  Eyam,  where  she  came  from." 

*' Jeanne  d' Arc's  is  a  wonderful  story.  You 
believe  then  in  her  divine  inspiration  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  inspira- 
tion, sir,"  replied  Joan  with  judicial  seriousness. 
"I  believe  that  eveiy  good  and  noble  impulse 
comes  from  above.  The  vanity  of  France  is, 
interested  in  maintaining  the  contemporary  enthu- 
siasm which  hailed  her  as  the  greatest  saint  since 
the  Blessed  Mary ;  but  the  prelates  whom  the 
pope  commissioned  to  search  out  the  truth  of  her 
life  and  death  confined  themselves  to  pronouncing 
her  life  admirable. and  her  death  most  Christian; 
the  problem  of  her  revelations  they  left  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  Church  has  not  canonized 
her,  and  I  love  her  best  without  the  angelic  halo. 

11—2 
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That  would  exalt  her  out  of  the  range  of  my 
sympathies  as  a  woman." 

*'  But  was  she  womanly  ?  I  have  always  con- 
ceived of  her  as  a  visionary,  fanatical  amazon." 

*'  Oh,  sir,  she  was  as  tender  as  she  was  strong 
— she  loved  little  children  and  good  men,  and  she 
loved  God  with  all  her  soul.  She  was  mag- 
nanimous and  loyal :  " — here  Joan  kindled  into 
a  lovely  eagerness  and  warmth,  her  eyes  shone 
through  tears,  her  voice  thrilled  with  feeling. 
*'  What  she  must  have  suffered  during  that  long 
year  of  martyrdom  in  prison  while  those  for  whom 
she  had  done  so  much  did  nothing  for  her  !  But 
she  was  generous,  hrave,  and  faithful — perhaps  she 
never  knew  the  fact  of  the  king's  neglect,  perhaps 
she  imagined  him  straining  every  nerve  to  deliver 
her ;  one  might  judge  so  from  her  behaviour  on 
her  trial.  It  is  a  constant  marvel  to  me  how 
Frenchmen,  and  especially  French  priests,  dare 
to  charge  her  death  upon  the  English,  when  she 
was  captured,  sold,  accused,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  by  themselves."  Basil  Godfrey  had 
almost  lost  the  sense  of  what  she  was  saying  in 
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his  admiration  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  said, 
but  this  caught  his  ear  and  his  attention.  She 
went  on  in  a  lower  tone:  ''Don't  think  my 
parallel  profane — I  always  feel  that  the  French 
acted  towards  Jeanne  the  part  of  the  Jews  towards 
Christ,  and  that  Bedford  and  Cardinal  Beaufort 
were  only  more  willing  Pontius  Pilates." 

"  Joan  has  mounted  one  of  her  hobbies,  I  hear," 
said  her  father,  who  had  just  come  up. 

Basil  Godfrey  laughed,  and  Joan,  colouring  a 
little,  rejoined:  "You  invited  me  to  ride,  sir. 
Give  me  the  reins,  and  I  am  sure  to  follow  hard 
after  a  quarry  which  has  a  mysterious  power  of 
never  letting  itself  be  run  down.  That  is  the  case 
with  Jeanne  d'Arc.  There  were  two  opinions  full 
of  complex  shades  of  variety  about  her  living,  and 
there  are  two  opinions  full  of  complex  shades 
of  variety  about  her  still.  Four  hundred  years 
of  talking  and  writing  have  not  given  a  victory 
to  either,  and  French  scholars  and  critics  are 
as  warm  as  ever  in  the  dispute.  I  rest  and  am 
satisfied  with  the  sentence  of  the  papal  commis- 
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"  I  never  felt  any  particular  interest  in  the  case 
before,  but  I  shall  now,"  said  Basil. 

"  She  discourses  like  a  book,  sir,  does  she 
not  ?  "  remarked  the  schoolmaster  looking  at  his 
daughter  with  loving  sarcasm.  "  Mr.  Paget  likes 
it,  and  has  encouraged  her  propensity  to  form 
opinions,  and  stick  to  them.  But  I  think  that 
may  be  carried  too  far  in  a  woman,  and  may  run 
into  arguing,  which  is  trying." 

Joan's  animated  countenance  fell  a  little — had 
she  been  chattering  too  fast  ?  If  she  had,  she 
redeemed  herself  by  a  becoming  silence  for  the 
next  half  hour,  during  which  they  were  investi- 
gating the  ruinous  chapel  and  mansion  they  had 
come  to  see,  under  the  guidance  of  the  farmer  who 
lived  there.  He  was  very  civil,  but  said  not  many 
visitors  came  to  Dethic ;  it  was  out  of  the  way, 
and  had  not  anything  to  show  worth  the  toil  of 
crossing  the  hills,  but  they  might  look  round  at 
what  there  was  and  welcome. 

The  chapel  was  a  small  building  with  a  square, 
embattled  tower  and  a  turret  at  one  angle.  The 
door  was  at  the  west  end  in  the  tower,  and  above 
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it  was  a  stone  with  the  date  of  the  last  restoration. 
The  ground  grew  rank  with  nettles  and  long  grass, 
and  several  families  of  hens  and  chickens  were 
pecketting  round  about.  The  lofty  roof  within  was 
black  -with  age,  and  there  was  no  ornament  or 
beauty  of  any  kind  except  a  much-mouldered  shield 
of  arms  built  into  the  wall.  The  visitors  were 
told  that  di\ine  service  was  still  celebrated  here, 
and  had  never  been  discontinued ;  and  also  that 
there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
to  renovate  it  in  conformity  with  the  good  modem 
fashion  of  putting  in  order  houses  consecrated  to 
the  worship  of  God. 

The  chapel  was  now  separated  from  the  mansion 
by  the  width  of  a  cart-road,  but  might  once  have 
been  annexed  to  it.  The  men  who  buijt  Dethic 
built  well,  and  several  fragments  of  theii-  masonry 
remained  with  their  mark  on  them  : — a  strongly- 
buttressed  wall  in  the  barn,  a  vast  old  chimney  in 
the  kitchen,  an  arch  in  the  garden  with  steps 
leading  down  to  a  vault  ten  feet  underground. 
An  arbour  had  been  contrived  here,  sweet  ^ith 
honevsuckle,  and   the  vault  was  used   as  a  beer 
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cellar ;  the  farmer  said  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
entrance  to  a  passage  now  blocked  up  which  once 
ran  under  the  hills  two  miles  or  more  to  Eibers. 

Joan  had  a  rest  and  a  cup  of  milk  at  last  in  the 
ancient  kitchen  where  the  modern  range  looked 
like  a  toy  in  the  gigantic  chimney  arch,  where 
the  rafters  of  the  unceiled  roof  wore  the  grime  of 
centuries  of  household  fires,  and  the  flags  of  the 
floor  were  worn  hollow  on  the  hearth  and  threshold 
by  the  feet  of  twenty  generations  of  servants  who 
had  served  there.  And  she  had  another  rest  in 
the  garden  under  a  magnificent  yew-tree  which 
was  as  old  as  she  pleased  to  fancy  it ;  and  then 
her  father  suggested  that  it  was  time  to  be  setting 
their  faces  homewards. 

They  returned  by  another  way — through  the 
farmyard  where  grew  a  glorious  lime-tree ;  down 
a  rutted  lane  for  a  mile  to  where  the  beck  ran 
across  it,  making  a  shallow  pool ;  over  a  grey 
moor  and  presently  into  the  highroad  with  Whorl- 
stone  church-tower  in  the  distance,  indicating  the 
mid-most  point  of  the  long  way  they  had  yet  to 
go.     Here  Joan  tried  to  affirm  that  she  was  not 
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tired,  but  she  began  to  look  so,  and  when  they 
reached  "  The  Dial "  at  Whorlstone,  her  father 
wanted  to  put  her  into  the  carrier's  market-cart 
which  was  just  setting  out  to  return  to  Ashford 
and  Ashleigh.  But  she  would  not,  and  stedfastly 
accomplished  all  the  way  to  Dethic  and  back  on 
foot. 

Basil  Godfrey  parted  with  his  companions  at 
the  stile  opposite  The  Hurst,  and  took  the  path 
up  the  field  to  the  Parsonage.  Joan  and  he 
detected  each  other  in  the  act  of  looldng  back 
after  they  had  said  Good-by,  and  Joan  with  a 
laughing  rosy  face  informed  her  father  that  she 
had  never  so  much  enjoyed  a  holiday  before.  He 
agreed  that  it  had  been  very  pleasant,  and  added 
that  Mr.  Godfrey  was  excellent  company  —  he 
should  not  object  to  another  walk  with  him 
another  day. 

Joan  was  of  the  same  mind  entirely. 
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XIII. 

THE   PROSPECT   OF  CHANGES. 

When  Joan  had  finished  her  tea  it  was  nearly 
seven,  and  glancing  at  the  clock,  she  said  :  ''If 
I  go  at  once,  I  shaU  have  two  hours,  or  nearly." 

"Go  at  once — where  do  you  want  to  go  more 
to-night,  Joan  ?"  asked  her  father. 

"  To  read  to  Mr.  Paget." 

"  Stay  where  you  are  child.  She  is  too  tired 
for  books,  mother,  is  she  not  ?" 

"  Thou'd  be  just  as  well  in  thy  bed  early,  my 
joy,"  said  the  schoolmaster's  wife,  agreeing  with 
him,  and  tenderly  caressing  her  daughter  who  had 
put  on  her  hat,  and  was  tying  her  neckerchief. 

*'  But  I  promised  Mrs.  Paget—  and  I  should 
sleep  better  after  a  good,  quiet  read,  mother," 
pleaded  she. 
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"  Nonsense !  When  thou  has  no  father  and 
mother  to  think  for  thee,  then  thou  shall  think 
for  thyself."  * 

''  I  really  want  to  go,  mother.  I  know  Mr. 
Paget  will  be  Hstening  for  me.  And  you  might 
just  step  up  to  the  cottage  for  me  at  nine  o'clock. 
I'll  stay  till  you  come."  As  Joan  spoke  she  laid 
gentle  hold  of  her  mother's  hands  put  up  to 
remove  her  hat ;  she  ended  by  kissing  her,  and 
as  her  father  raised  no  further  protest,  after  a 
moment's  pause  conveying  the  filial  deference  her 
words  seemed  to  deny,  she  nodded  him  a  good-by 
for  the  present,  and  went.  Her  parents  said  when 
she  was  gone  that  she  was  a  good  affectionate  lass, 
but  that  she  had  a  fine  strong  will  of  her  own,  and 
rare  cunning  tricks  of  getting  her  way. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  come,  Joan,"  was  her 
godmother's  greeting  as  she  entered  the  study. 

The  blind  curate  turned  his  face  towards  her, 
but  without  speaking.  "  Ai-e  you  ill,  sir?" 
inquired  she,  startled  by  a  grey  sadness  in  his 
countenance  which  was  quite  new  to  her. 

''  lU,  chHd  ?     No.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  "  replied 
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he  shortly,  and  a  dull  suffusion  succeeded  to  the 
pallor. 

His  mother  watched  him  with  a  steady,  long 
regard.  The  old  lady  was  knitting,  and  her 
needles  did  not  cease  to  click.  "  Sit  down,  Joan," 
said  she,  "and  don't  let  us  have  anything  dry 
to-night.  Where  is  Mr.  Godfrey's  hook,  Caleb? 
Let  Joan  read  to  us  some  of  those  fine  poems." 

"It  is  on  the  table  somewhere — but  I  want  to 
hear  her  news.  Have  you  had  a  very  delightful 
day,  Joan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  it  was  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold, 
but  just  beautiful ;  and  Mr.  Godfrey  and  father  can 
talk  together  for  hours  without  fratching.  Father 
said  he  was  excellent  company  and  he  would  like 
another  walk  with  him." 

"  And  is  Dethic  worth  a  pilgrimage  ?  " 
"  The  tenant  of  the  farm  says  not  many  persons 
think  so,  for  very  few  go.     There  is  not  much  to 
see,  and  save  to  those  who  count  Antony  Babington 
a  martyr  the  memories  of  the  place  are  nothing." 

The  blind  man  turned  his  head  away  again,  and 
was  silent,  which  Joan  observed  as  a  hint  to  take 
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her  book.  She  found  the  volume  of  poems,  and 
proposed  to  read  ''  The  Lady  of  Shalott."  It  was 
very  doubtful  to  his  mother  whether  he  heard  a 
line.  Then  Joan  read  "  Sir  Galahad,"  and  at  the 
close  of  that,  he  expressed  a  fear  lest  she  would  be 
over-tired,  and  offered  to  release  her. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,  but  it  rests  me  to  read,"  said 
she.  "  I  told  my  mother  to  come  for  me  at  nine 
o'clock." 

''  Then  talk,  child  !  I  am  sick  of  other  people's 
words  to-night,"  rejoined  he,  and,  feeling  his  way 
by  the  table,  changed  his  usual  chair  on  the 
heai-th  for  another  in  the  window,  which  stood 
open.  He  extended  his  hand  into  the  air,  and 
asked  what  the  evening  was  like,  and  she  painted  it 
for  him  with  great  descriptive  accuracy.  Then  she 
returned  to  the  day's  excursion,  and  made  it  again 
almost  step  by  step.  He  did  not  appear  to  find  it 
tedious,  but  he  noticed  how  very  often  the  name 
of  Basil  Godfrey  recurred  in  the  narrative.  Joan 
herself  was  not  aware  of  it,  but  Basil  Godfrey  had 
been  the  central  interest  of  the  walk,  and  would 
remain  so.    But  then  she  also  had  been  its  central 
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interest  to  him,  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  more 
than  just.     Thus  far  they  were  equal. 

Mrs.  Paget  heard  her  with  an  air  of  singular 
indulgence,  as  if  receiving  agreeable  confirmation 
of  a  pre-conceived  idea.  Not  so  her  son.  He  was 
ill  at  ease  and  absent,  and  when  it  was  drawing 
near  the  time  for  Joan  to  go,  he  said  suddenly, 
and  in  breach  of  a  previous  arrangement  with  his 
mother  that  no  communication  on  the  subject 
should  yet  be  made  to  her,  "  Joan,  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  have  some  changes  soon ;  my  mother  and  I 
think  of  going  to  Germany  this  summer,  and  it  is 
possible  we  may  not  return  to  Ashford." 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Joan,  and  claspt  her  hands. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  expressive  of  her 
sorrow  and  surprise. 

"  Mrs.  Franklyn  has  been  with  us  this  after- 
noon, and  we  talked  to  her  about  you,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly.  "  She  will  want  an  instructress  for 
little  Olive  and  Mervyn  soon,  and  she  has  half 
promised  to  try  you." 

Joan  had  risen,  her  countenance  full  of  tearful 
agitation.     The  most  natural  and  probable  event 
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in  the  world  had  come  upon  her  with  all  the  shock 
of  a  painful  astonishment.  She  did  not  speak 
again,  but  put  on  her  hat ;  and  Mrs.  Paget,  under- 
standing at  a  glance  that  she  was  in  no  fit  state  to 
discuss  the  matter  now,  rose  too ;  made  a  pretence 
of  helping  her,  and  finally  did  what  she  had  not 
often  done  since  Joan  was  quite  a  little  thing — 
kissed  her.  Then  Joan  turned  to  the  blind  curate, 
sitting  perplext  and  unhappy,  conscious  of  strong 
emotion  near  that  he  could  not  see,  and  could 
only  half  comprehend,  and  with  a  perfect  forget- 
fulness  of  what  she  was  about,  stooped  down  and 
kissed  him,  as  if  the  time  of  separation  was 
already  come.  The  act  restored  her  wandering 
wits,  and  "  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  was 
beginning  with  a  sob,  when  her  godmother  ten- 
derly checked  her. 

''There,  love,  there,  never  mind;  it  does  not 
matter,"  said  she,  and  patted  her  on  the  back,  and 
went  downstaii's  into  the  parlour  with  her,  and 
talked  comfortably  until,  by  degi'ees,  she  brought 
her  to  herself. 

Then  Joan  felt  much  ashamed,  and  pleaded  her 
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excuses;  of  course,  she  knew  that  changes  must 
come,  but  she  had  never  thought  of  their  coming 
yet,  and  she  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  she  hoped 
Mr.  Paget  would  forgive  her,  and  not  think  her 
silly — indeed,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was 
doing. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  again,  Joan,"  said  the  old 
lady,  energetically.  ^'  It  was  very  pretty  of  you, 
and  would  show  my  son  how  affectionately  and 
innocently  grateful  you  are  to  him.  I  am  sure  he 
would  deal  with  you  like  an  elder  brother  if  you 
were  ever  in  circumstances  to  require  his  advice  or 
assistance.  Our  plan  of  going  to  Germany  is  no 
new  thing — we  talked  of  it  last  year;  but  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way  then  which  have  been 
removed  since,  and  it  is  probable  we  shall  carry  it 
out  this  summer.  I  had  rather  you  had  not  been 
told  until  some  scheme  was  matured  for  you,  but 
since  Caleb  has  spoken,  we  must  even  admit  you 
into  our  counsels,  and  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
for  yourself.  We  will  not  talk  any  more  about  it 
just  at  present,  but  you  may  rely  on  us  for  this, 
Joan — your   education   which    has    been   so   well 
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begun  shall  be  well  finished,  and  that  will  be  a 
fortune  to  you  whatever  else  may  betide." 

Joan  thanked  her  good  old  patroness  tearfully. 
She  was  thinking  not  at  all  of  what  she  might  lose 
in  material  advantages,  but  only  of  the  parting 
from  her  friends.  While  they  were  still  talking, 
arrived  Mistress  Abbott,  and  heard  the  cause  of 
her  daughter's  distress  explained.  She  received 
the  communication  as  something  that  had  been 
often  present  to  her  mind,  and  Joan  went  her  •way 
home,  quietened  if  not  comforted.  The  school- 
master, in  his  turn,  listened  to  the  intelligence  with 
sober  reflectiveness,  and  said  he  had  been  expect- 
ing it  for  some  time, — it  was,  indeed,  a  mere  matter 
of  course  that  was  not  likely  to  have  been  much 
longer  delayed.  Joan  could  not  quite  realize  it  yet 
in  this  light,  and  shed  a  few  hot  tears  before  she 
slept,  and  on  Sunday  morning  when  she  woke  it 
was  with  a  sore  heart.  It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
strain  of  cowardice  in  her  character  where  changes 
were  concerned.  Well,  time  and  necessity  would 
teach  her  to  get  over  that. 

VOL.  I.  12 
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XIV. 

SUNDAY  AT  ASHFORD. 

Mr.  Franklyn  and  Mr.  Paget  preached  on  alternate 
Sun'Qay  mornings,  and  this  morning  it  was  the 
rector's  turn  to  occupy  the  pulpit.  The  blind 
curate,  whose  memory  was  prodigious,  took  the 
prayers,  only  the  lessons,  Grospel,  and  Epistle 
being  read  by  the  rector.  The  schoolmaster  led 
the  choir,  and  his  daughter  presided  at  the  organ, 
as  their  custom  was,  and  never  had  the  music  in 
church  seemed  mor^  affecting  to  Joan.  The  tears 
swelled  into  her  eyes  again  and  again  to  the  wonder 
and  grief  of  Nicholas  Kempe,  who  longed  to  ask 
her  their  cause  but  did  not  dare — he  alone  of  the 
singers  sat  where  they  could  be  espied.  During 
the  psalms  which  the  curate  recited  with  extra- 
ordinary fervour,  Joan  regarded  him  instead  of  her 
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book,  sajing  over  and  over  in  ber  beart,  "  Tbe 
dear,  kind  brown  face  !  I  love  it  next  to  fatber's." 
Tbere  was  a  sentiment  of  pity  in  ber  affection,  as 
tbougb  sbe  felt  tbat  be  would  miss  ber  witb  even 
more  regret  tban  sbe  would  miss  bim. 

And  tbis  was  veiT  likely  to  be  true.  He  did  not 
quite  know  bis  own  mind  towards  bis  young  reader. 
Sometimes  a  spasm  of  jealousy  troubled  it,  and  be 
hated  to  bear  a  word  of  anybody  else's  rigbts  in 
ber,  wbetber  present  or  future.  Tben  be  was 
asbamed  of  bis  balf-pronounced — -foolishness,  be 
called  it — and  took  pains  to  bide  it ;  succeeding 
perfectly  except  witb  bis  motber.  Sbe  bad 
fancied  more  tban  once  lately  tbat  bis  kindness 
for  Joan  would  mature  into  a  warmer  love  if  it  did 
not  experience  a  cbeck ;  and  as  sbe  knew  it  must 
be  bopeless  and  ougbt  to  be  bopeless,  sbe  was 
not  careful  to  protect  bim  fi-om  tbe  early  pains 
tbat  migbt  preserve  bim  fi*om  beavier  penalties 
bereafter.  A  few  words  of  Mrs.  Franklyn's  spoken 
during  tbat  visit  to  tbe  cottage  wbile  ber  brotber 
was  taking  bis  arcbseological  walk  to  Detbic  witb 
tbe  schoolmaster  and  bis  daughter,  had  suddenly 
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unsealed  the  curate's  mental  vision,  and  awakened  all 
that  was  magnanimous  in  him.  Perhaps  he  under- 
stood more  than  the  rector's  wife  meant  to  imply  ; 
hut  he  was  left  with  the  impression  that  Basil 
Godfrej^  had  conceived  a  vast  admiration  for  Joan, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  discouraged  in  it.  Mrs. 
Franklyn  must  have  allowed  herself  in  some  expres- 
sions liable  to  this  interpretation ;  for  Mrs.  Paget 
had  taken  up  her  words  in  the  same  spirit  as  her 
son,  and  doubted  her  right  comprehension  of  them 
only  because  she  was  so  very  much  astonished.  If 
it  were  true — if  this  splendid  young  don  had  indeed 
set  his  heart  on  her  lovely  and  learned  protegee,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  luck,  though  not  a  bit  more 
than  she  merited.  Joan,  her  godmother  thought, 
would,  with  a  little  more  special  training,  grace  any 
man'b  choice,  were  he  gentle  or  simple.  "  And," 
reflected  she  privately,  "  if  Caleb  prove  wise,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey  in  earnest,  I'll  carry  her  off  to  Germany 
for  a  term,  and  she  shall  live  with  me  like  a 
daughter."  But  of  this  she  said  nothing  openly; 
it  was  judicious  to  keep  her  intention  secret,  and 
to  wait  for  confirmation  of  her  idea. 
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There  was  a  second  service  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  rector  read  prayers  and  the  blind 
curate  preached.  He  was  the  better  preacher  of 
the  two— had  the  finer  natural  gift.  In  Mr. 
Frankl}-n  was  a  good  measure  of  scholarship 
early  acquired,  but  there  was  also  a  good  measure 
of  easy  refined  indolence,  and  his  discourses  were, 
as  a  rule,  suggestive  rather  than  ^Tought  out ; — 
beautiful,  true,  Christian  ideas  in  a  fluid,  hazy 
medium  of  language.  But  Mr.  Paget  spoke 
plainly,  forcibly  and  pointedly,  as  man  to  man, 
and  authoritatively  as  priest  to  people,  while  his 
language  often  rose  into  fervid  eloquence.  It  did 
on  this  occasion,  and  many  of  the  home-going  con- 
gregation remarked  that  the  curate  had  suq^assed 
himself  in  that  afternoon's  sermon. 

"  It  was  like  as  if  he  had  got  deeper  insight 
into  the  things  of  God  for  having  his  eyes  shut 
to  the  things  o'  the  world,"  said  Mistress  Abbott, 
wending  her  way  by  the  Cross  with  her  husband 
and  child. 

There  was  no  evening  service  at  Ashford,  and 
the  villagers  mostly  took  their  pleasure  in  a  walk 
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when  the  weather  was  favourable,  or  visited 
neighbours  whom  they  did  not  see  during  the 
week.  With  the  rough  population  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  There  were  doubtless  a  few 
miners,  quarrymen,  and  sots  in  the  tap-room  of 
"  The  Ked  Lion,"  but  there  were  no  brawlers 
outside,  and  the  town-street  had  an  air  of  Sunday 
quiet.  The  schoolmaster  had  his  cronies  to  see 
like  the  rest — the  miller  at  the  mill,  the  wheel- 
wright at  the  wood-yard,  and  Joan  and  her  mother 
had  always  the  hours  after  tea  at  five  o'clock  to 
themselves  ;  and  as  happy  hours  they  were  as  any 
in  their  lives. 

Joan  loved  her  mother  so  tenderly  that  there 
was  a  sense  of  perfect  confidence  and  understand- 
ing between  them.  The  single-minded,  untaught, 
peasant-mother  felt  no  distrust,  no  jealousy  of  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  her  child.  She  did  not 
appreciate  them  precisely,  and  did  not  see  the 
gulf  they  would  fix  between  her  natural  and  her 
acquired  condition — Joan's  simplicity  and  loving 
regard  hid  that  growing  barrier  from  her  eyes. 
The  evening  was  soft  and  lovely,  and  they  sat  in 
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the  porch  together ;  Joan,  as  her  custom  was, 
reciting  beautiful  passages  of  Scripture  and 
hymns,  some  of  which  she  had  learnt  when  she 
could  do  no  more  than  lisp.  She  often  thought 
her  mother  liked  these  childish  hymns  the  best, 
and  her  special  favourites  she  never  omitted. 
Then  her  mother  would  tell  her  again  incidents 
of  her  girlhood  at  Eyam,  and  how  she  came  to 
marry  her  father,  so  much  older  and  wiser  than 
herself ;  and  so  they  would  glide  into  fond  talk, 
the  remembrance  of  which  Joan  never  lost.  Her 
mother  was  not  her  mother  only,  but  her  intimate 
friend. 

Some  unexpressed  thought  in  both  then-  hearts 
set  them  to-night  speaking  of  love  and  lovers. 
Joan  had  no  idea  of  love  yet  save  as  sunshine, 
pure,  serene,  and  tender ;  strengthening,  vivifying, 
glorifying  life ;  sweetening  its  trials,  lightening 
its  bui'thens,  endearing  its  cares.  But,  ''  There's 
a  deal  o'  bitter  in  it  at  the  best  to  women,"  said 
her  mother  ;  "  and  with  men  like  my  nephy 
Martin  Kempe,  if  it  catch  'em  for  such  as  Emmot 
Torre,  it  may  turn  to  a  possession   o'  the  devil. 
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Nicholas  was  telling  me  ye&terday,  Martin's  so 
mad  for  her,  he  has  quarrelled  with  Rowland 
Wardlaw  again,  and  they  don't  speak.  I  doubt 
harm  'ull  come  of  it  before  there's  an  end — 
Martin's  that  savage  when's  blood's  up — and  her 
that  brews  sorrow  'ull  have  it  to  sup." 

"It  is  strange,  mother,"  said  Joan  in  an  in- 
quiring, perplexed,  hesitating  tone,  as  if  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  utter  her  feeling,  "but  since 
the  day  of  the  Feast,  Emmot  Torre's  face  flashes 
every  now  and  then  before  my  eyes,  and  she  rises 
in  my  mind  like  a  bad  thought  that  I'm  afraid  of. 
Why  should  she  ?  I  never  spoke  to  her  a  word — 
she  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Father  'ud  tell  thee  t'was  all  nonsense  and 

superstition,    and    thy    fancy    struck    with    her 

prettiness." 

"  And  what  do  you  tell  me,  mother  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  my  darling.     Emmot  and  thee  are 

of  different  breeds.     Mother's  prayers  'ull  follow 

thee  here  and  in  heaven,  and  the  Lord  'ull  keep 

thee  safe  if  thou  does  not  forget  Him.     Her  life 

an'  thine  may  cross  each  other,  but  I  see  not  how 
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nor  where  :  thouorh  I've  a  belief,  when  we're 
haunted  b}''  one  not  kin  or  kind  to  us,  it's  a  sort 
o'  warning  that  it's  good  to  heed.  Never  make 
Emmot  thy  friend,  meet  as  ye  may." 

Joan  shuddered — that  irrepressible  conyulsive 
shudder  which  old  wives  say  is  caused  by  a  foot- 
step walking  over  the  place  of  our  grave  that  shall 
be.  *'  My  friend !  "  echoed  she,  and  felt  as  if 
Emmot  were  an  evil  thing,  a  serpent,  a  malignant 
power  to  be  avoided  as  she  loved  her  life.  • 

It  was  a  startling  coincidence,  but  the  next 
moment  the  tillage  enchantress  of  Ashleigh 
sauntered  past  the  garden-gate  in  company  with 
Michael  Ashe.  Emmot  looked  towards  the  cottage 
porch,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  girls  met  Joan's 
shrank  away  again  at  the  instant  of  recognition, 
but  Emmot  maintained  her  bold  and  steady  gaze 
for  a  perceptible  time,  rousing  Mistress  Abbott's 
ire  by  her  expression  of  defiant  curiosity. 

"  She'll  know  thee  again  wherever  she  sees 
thee,  Joan,"  said  her  mother.  "  She  looks  to  hate 
thee  already  as  if  she  were  jealous  of  thee. 
What's  in  her  mind,  I  wonder  ?  " 
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Joan  let  the  speculation  pass  without  rejoinder. 
She  did  not  wonder  why  Emmot  stared  angrily  at 
her,  hut  she  wondered  much  why  she  experienced 
for  Emmot  a  repulsion  which  was  allied  with  fear  ; 
and  in  writing  up  her  record  of  events  the  next 
morning,  she  gave  this  second  meeting  with  the 
enchantress  of  Ashleigh  a  full  paragraph.  *^  We 
shall  see  whether  my  sensation  is  a  warning  to 
distrust  her,"  thought  she.  "I  do  helieve 
it   is." 

Very  soon  Emmot  and  her  swain  returned  hy 
the  way  they  had  gone,  but  when  Emmot  threw 
her  searching  bright  glances  into  the  porch  again 
it  was  empty.  Mistress  Abbott  and  her  daughter 
had  retired  indoors  to  avoid  her  scrutiny  as  she 
repassed  the  school-house.  And  being  indoors  in 
the  twilight,  and  quiet,  it  seemed  natural  to  revert 
to  the  prospect  of  changes  which  had  been  opened 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget  the  day  before,  and  which 
Joan  had  not  cared  to  spoil  their  happy  Sunday 
evening  hours  by  talking  about  till  now. 

"  What  will  have  come  to  pass  before  next  year 
at  this  time  !  "  she  began. 
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'*  My  mind  was  just  running  on  the  same 
thing,"  added  her  mother.  "  It  was  what  your 
aunt  Parsley  said  when  she  bade  us  good-by  at  the 
feast, — '  \Yhat  'ull  happen  afore  next  May  Day  ! ' 
Well,  joy,  all  our  times  are  in  the  Lord's  hands, 
an'  I  see  not  how  we  can  do  better  than  leave  'em 
there,  and  be  content  to  take  the  one  step  at  a 
time  He  may  be  pleased  to  show  us.  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  care  to  see  to  the  end  even  of 
this  day  that  is  with  us — much  less  to  look  on  for 
months  or  years  before  us.  We're  bidden  to  live 
by  faith,  an'  trusten  God — but  its  nat'ral,  when 
we're  young,  to  want  to  get  a  foresight  o'  good 
days — an'  it's  good  days  we  all  expec's  then,  an' 
that's  nat'ral  too." 

"  Yes,  I  hope'I  shall  have  some  happiness  given 
me  to  enjoy,"  said  Joan. 

"Bless  my  bairn!"  cried  her  mother  endear- 
ingly. ''  I  hope  thou'll  have  all  that's  good  for 
thee.  But  thou  must  not  think  to  go  scot-free  o' 
trouble.  '  AATiom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.' 
I've  seen  a  deal  o'  folks  in  sickness  an'  sor- 
row, an'  I've  known  'em  find  the  peace  of  God, 
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which  passes  all  our  understanding  o'  happiness, 
oftener  then  than  when  they  was  at  ease  and 
in  luck." 

Joan  was  silent  and  reflective  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  she  began  to  inquire  if  her  father  had 
talked  to  her  mother  at  all,  of  the  proposed 
departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget  from  Ashford,  as 
it  would  affect  herself. 

"He  has  not  said  much  since,  but  we've  often 
spoke  of  it  before,"  was  the  reply.  "  An'  we've 
alius  agreed  that  thou  must  have  the  last  word  in 
settling  what's  to  be  done.  Father  has  saved  a  bit 
o'  money,  an'  there's  the  books ;  Wright  o'  Derby 
'ud  buy  'em  of  him  out  an'  out  any  day  he  chose  to 
part  wi'  em — an'  there'd  be  enough  to  give  thee  a 
year  or  two's  schooling  till  thou  was  old  enough 
for  a  teacher's  place.  I'm  afraid  it's  dree  work, 
teaching,  but  it's  what  thou's  fittest  for,  he  says — 
unless  it  were  that  thou  married.  An'  I  trust  thou 
will,  Joan.  It  'ud  break  my  heart  to  think  thou 
was  to  go  on  for  ever  like  Miss  Wallis  at  the 
squire's ;  a  nice  likely  young  woman  she  was, 
as  I'd  wish  to  see,  when  she  came  there  eleven 
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years  ago,  an'  look  at  her  now:  —  she's  more 
jaded  an'  older  too  than  many  a  mother  o'  six 
childer." 

*'But  she  is  delicate,  and  I  am  very  strong," 
said  Joan  ;  then  with  a  sweet  smile  and  hi  ash  she 
added:  "  I  don't  think  I  could  get  through  life  by 
myself,  though.  I  should  like  to  be  loved  and 
cared  for  as  father  cares  for  you." 

''  Of  course  thou  would,  it's  nature,  and  to  have 
bairns  to  care  for  o''  thy  own,  i'stid  o'  other 
folks'." 

As  the  mother  spoke,  an  idea  flashed  across  her 
mind  concerning  her  daughter,  which  caused  her 
to  regard  her  more  earnestly  in  the  deepening 
twilight.  Joan  did  not  observe  this  closer  scrutiny, 
she  had  half  turned  her  face  to  the  window,  and 
the  soft  abstraction  of  her  gaze  upwards,  and  the 
dimpled  pleasantness  of  her  mouth  betrayed  the 
indulgence  of  some  happy  thoughts  or  fancy.  Her 
mother's  reading  of  it  was  :  "I  believe  in  my 
heart  the  bairn  has  seen  him  already  that  she 
would  like  to  love  an'  care  for  her,  as  father  cares 
for   me."'     And   there   was  no  more  confidential 
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talk  that  night — if  the  thought  were  in  Joan's 
mind,  it  was  too  young  to  bear  the  light ;  and  her 
mother  had  true  delicacy,  as  well  as  true  tender- 
ness, and  would  not  seek  behind  the  veil. 
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XV. 

"L'HOMME  PROPOSE,  DIEU  DISPOSE." 

Basil  Godfrey  found  his  way  to  the  school- 
master's cottage  twice  of  an  evening  during  the 
week  following  their  archaeological  walk,  but  on 
neither  occasion  did  he  see  Joan.  She  was  upstairs 
at  her  books,  and  heard  his  voice  below  with  half- 
distracted  attention ;  but  ha^dng  her  work  where 
she  was,  and  none  in  the  house-place,  she  stayed 
in  her  room,  not  going  down  until  her  usual  time, 
when  he  was  gone. 

This  did  not  suit  his  views  at  all.  The  study  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of  ^Tiorlstone  was 
interesting,  but  the  study  of  Joan  Abbott  was 
eminently  more  so.  Old  stones  could  teach  him 
nothing  new  ;  but  she  was  quite  original,  and  most 
delightful  and  instructive  to  learn  by  heart,  though 
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not  nearly  so  easy  as  he  had  judged  from  the  first 
lines  of  her  character  that  he  had  read. 

He  did  not  choose  to  imagine  that  she  avoided 
him,  hut  he  never  met  her  by  chance  again,  not- 
withstanding that  he  often  walked  in  the  water- 
meads  at  sunset.  These  disappointments,  several 
times  repeated,  put  him  on  an  innocent  stratagem, 
and  he  contrived  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her  at 
noon  between  the  crow's-nest  and  home.  She 
would  have  passed  him  with  a  shy  recognition, 
made  up  of  a  quick  glance,  a  blush  and  a  smile 
more  lovely  and  dimpling  than  she  had  any  idea 
of,  but  he  stopt  her,  and,  for  an  excuse,  asked  if 
her  father  would  be  in  that  evening  after  seven 
o'clock. 

"Because,"  added  he,  "I  am  going  to  town  in 
a  few  days,  and  I  should  like  another  good  talk 
with  him  before  I  leave." 

''He  will  be  in,  sir,  if  I  tell  him  that,"  said 
Joan,  and  the  sunshine  of  her  face  passed  into 
eclipse. 

*'  And  you — are  you  down  on  the  cattle  bridge 
every  night,  that  I  miss  you  ?  "  inquired  he. 
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''No,  sir;  I  am  upstairs  at  my  lessons."  In 
answering,  Joan  took  a  step  onwards,  and  having 
no  plea  to  detain  her  longer,  he  lifted  his  hat, 
looking  into  her  modest  eyes,  and  walked  off  in 
the  other  direction. 

Joan,  with  changeful  cheek  and  fluttering  pulse, 
sped  home.  Going  to  town — that  meant  London. 
She  wished  he  were  not  going,  or  that  he  had 
said  he  should  come  back.  He,  striding  away 
towards  the  mill,  mused  in  some  perplexity.  He 
had  interpreted  justly  the  light  cloud  on  her  coun- 
tenance— she  recoiled  from  him,  and  yet  she  did 
not  hke  his  departure.  Was  it  the  shy  caprice  of 
a  heart  beginning  to  find  out  itself,  and  to  quake 
at  its  own  impulses  ?  Her  sudden  avoidance  and 
pretty  unconscious  self-revelations  pointed  to  that 
phase  in  young  love,  and  made  the  chase  more 
attractive.  Besides  the  pecuHar  social  difficulties 
that  hampered  their  intercourse,  he  foresaw  per- 
sonal difficulties  not  a  few,  which  would  give  a 
spice  to  the  pursuit.  He  said  to  himself  that 
noon,  with  a  very  clear  and  honest  intention, 
leaning  over  the  wall  and  watching  the  mill-race 
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and  the  big  water-wheel  while  he  made  his  resolve, 
that  if  she  were  to  be  won,  Joan  Abbott,  and 
none  other,  should  be  his  wife.  And  in  the 
garden,  after  lunch,  he  communicated  the  said 
resolve  to  his  sister. 

"I  say  nothing  to  dissuade  you  from  your  end, 
Basil,  but  I  will  ask  you  again  to  try  yourself  well 
before  you  put  Joan  to  the  proof,"  replied  Mrs. 
Franklyn  earnestly.  *'How  long  is  it  since  you 
first  saw  her?  Just  ten  days.  Your  love  has 
been  very  quick  of  growth — will  it  be  as  perma- 
nent.    That  is  the  question." 

"  Which  time  only  can  answer  to  your  judicious 
matronship's  satisfaction,"  said  her  brother  with 
sarcastic  confidence.  "  I  believe  it  will.  My 
mind  is  firmly  fixed  on  her  now,  and  I  tell  you 
so  that  you  may  do  your  endeavours  to  put  down 
some  of  the  barriers  that  hinder  our  open  intimacy. 
You  know  heart  speaks  to  heart  sooner  and  more 
truly  often  than  tongue  to  the  ear.  I  will  refrain 
my  lips  for  awhile  if  you  will  be  a  kind  sister,  and 
make  occasion  for  us  to  know  each  other  better. 
That  is  all  I  can  promise." 
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I  shall  have  to  speak  to  Edward " 


**  Speak  to  Edward  and  welcome,  but  to  no  one 
else  :  not  to  the  Pagets,  and  above  all  not  to  her 
parents." 

Mrs.  Frankljn  showed  herself  disturbed :  *'  If 
you  are  so  certain  of  yourself  why  do  you  require 
such  special  secresy  with  those  who  have  the  best 
right  to  understand  your  intentions  ?  "  asked  she. 

"  Illogical  woman  that  you  are  !  You  begin  by 
entreating  me  to  try  myself  before  I  give  pledges, 
and  then  you  inquire  why  I  do  not  open  my  con- 
fidence to  half  the  parish.  My  dear  Nelly,  I 
should  not  have  opened  it  to  you  until  I  was  sure 
of  my  prize,  but  that  I  need  your  help,  and  she 
needs  your  countenance.  I  shall  stay  in  London 
a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  when  I  return  to  Ash- 
ford  I  trust  you  will  have  devised  a  means  of 
getting  rid  of  our  appearance  of  social  inequality, 
and  that  you  will  have  taught  her  not  to  curtsey 
to  the  rector  and  you.  I  will  soon  train  her 
tongue  to  Basil  instead  of  Sir.'' 

"  A  month  or  six  weeks  is  not  long  to  change 
the  manners  of  a  lifetime,  though  it  be  but  a  life- 
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time  of  sixteen  years,"  objected  Mrs.  Franklyn. 
''  Besides,  I  cannot  act  without  Mrs.  Paget's 
consent — if  you  would  give  me  leave  to  speak 
to  her?" 

Basil  considered  a  moment.  "Well,  I  give 
you  ca7'te  hlanche  for  Mrs.  Paget  also,"  said  he. 
' '  But  in  telling  her  my  resolve,  tell  her  also  your 
doubts  of  its  steadfastness.  She  is  a  wise  woman, 
and  that  ^\dll  be  her  bond  for  silence." 

The  schoolmaster  had  his  visitor  that  evening, 
and  Joan  overheard  their  voices  in  conversation  as 
usual.  A  violent  wish  to  go  downstairs,  though 
only  for  a  moment,  or,  at  the  last,  just  to  say 
good-by,  came  upon  her  twice  or  thrice,  and  she 
asked  herself  why  not  ? — ivhy  not  ? — but  ended  by 
not  going.  She  had  her  reward.  Three  days 
later,  Mr.  Paget  interrupted  her  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  a  dry  theological  chapter,  and  said, 
"  Stop,  Joan,  lest  I  forget  again.  Mr.  Godfrey 
was  here  yesterday  before  he  left,  and  bade  me 
pass  on  to  you  the  volume  of  poems  he  lent  us, 
with  the  message  that  he  would  perhaps  reclaim 
it  on  his  return   to  Ashford.     My  mother  took 
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charge  of  it;  she  put  it  into  her  work-basket,  I 
believe." 

Joan  flushed  all  over,  a  lovety  colour,  and  after 
an  instant  of  silent  surprise  and  ecstasy,  cried, 
"  Oh,  thank  you,  sir."  Mrs.  Paget  was  engaged 
in  domestic  affairs  elsewhere,  and  her  work- 
basket  was  not  in  the  study — an  absence  which 
her  goddaughter  discovered  in  one  circular  glance. 
A  brief  period  of  abstraction  ensued,  during  which 
she  did  not  see  the  big  book  on  the  reading-desk 
at  all,  but  only  a  bright  kaleidoscope  vision.  The 
blind  man  waited  a  little,  and  then  quietly  sug- 
gested that  she  might  go  on  with  her  chapter. 
And  she  went  on — as  to  her  own  instruction, 
perhaps  not  so  profitably  altogether  as  before  he 
interrupted  her. 

That  afternoon  her  good  godmother  delivered  to 
her  Mr.  Godfrey's  book,  and  repeated  his  message 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  she  were  executing 
somebody's  last  vnll  and  testament.  The  old  lady 
was  fresh  from  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Franklyn, 
and  was  feeling  the  burthen  of  a  new  and  vast 
responsibility  following  on   her   communications. 
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She  was  glad  enough  for  Joan,  but  did  not  quite 
see  her  way  to  complying  with  Basil  Godfrey's 
behests,  without  waking  in  her  mind  premature 
hopes  and  anticipations. 

"  The  most  natural  and  easy  way  of  effecting  the 
external  changes  Mr.  Godfrey  wants  would  be  to 
carry  her  abroad  with  us  this  summer,"  Mrs.  Paget 
had  replied  to  his  sister. 

His  envoy  grasped  eagerly  at  the  proposal.  "  It 
would  be  the  very  properest  method  too,"  said  she 
perceiving  more  than  one  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  it. 

"  If  Caleb  likes,  I  shall  not  object  to  the  care  of 
her,"  continued  the  old  lady.  "  I  love  her  like  a 
daughter,  and  shall  miss  her  like  one  whenever 
she  leaves  us.  And  this  plan  would  give  us 
nothing  to  account  for  either  to  her  or  her 
parents.  If  we  began  with  a  revolution  in  her 
dress — just  when  she  has  got  her  new  summer 
prints  too — we  should  expose  her  to  remarks  and 
inuendoes ;  and  if  we  began  by  inviting  her  to  our 
tables,  we  should  create  a  fund  of  uncertainties  in 
her  mind  for  her  imagination  to  work  up  into  all 
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manner  of  mischief  perhaps.  Now,  by  taking  her 
abroad,  nothing  is  suggested,  or  need  be  deduced 
beyond  the  simple  case  of  our  wishing  to  accom- 
pHsh  her  education  on  the  scale  we  have  begun  it 
and  if  Mr.  Godfrey's  present  caprice  prove  as  little 
permanent  as  his  previous  fancies,  no  harm  is  done, 
and  she  is  safe." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you — your  scheme  is 
admirable,"  returned  Mrs.  Franklyn.  "  But  there 
is  Mr.  Paget  to  consult — in  case  he  decline  to  have 
her  travelling  with  you  two  ;  what  then  ?  The 
expense  of  a  thii'd  person  would  be  a  con- 
sideration." 

"  Yery  true.  I  think,  however,  that  \N-ill  not  be 
the  difficulty.  Caleb  will  not  wish  to  be  constantly 
on  the  move.  He  talks  of  Friburg  or  Frankfort 
for  the  summer  and  autumn,  and,  if  we  winter 
abroad,  of  Kome.  Church-music  will  be  his  quest. 
But  in  the  event  of  his  objecting  to  Joan's  con- 
stant presence — which  is  not  impossible — it  will 
not  be  hard  to  find  her  a  fit  home  in  some  German 
school  or  family  where  she  might  continue  her 
studies.      I    hope,    however,    that    he    may    not 
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object;  she  has  the  most  delicate  tact,  and 
nobody  could  be  less  in  the  way.  And  as  for 
being  useful — she  would  be  even  more  useful 
abroad  than  at  home." 

"  I  am  quite  in  love  with  your  idea ;  Basil 
cannot  but  approve  it  too,"  said  his  sister 
gratefully. 

"We  must  not  conclude  upon  it  until  I  have 
talked  with  Caleb  and  with  Joan's  father  and 
mother — which  I  must  do  as  though  it  were 
entirely  of  my  own  originating." 

"Yes — and  as  if  it  had  no  motive  beyond  her 
improvement,  and  your  convenience  or  pleasure." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  better  actress  !  " 

Devoutly  might  the  old  lady  wish  it,  but  in 
vain.  She  had  a  gift  of  silence,  and  that  was  all  ; 
and  a  secret  may  lapse  through  other  means  than 
speech.  When  she  gave  Basil  Godfrey's  book  over 
to  Joan,  and  recited  his  message  with  all  the  pre- 
cision of  a  message  from  the  dead,  Joan  felt  and 
knew  that  there  was  more  light  for  her  behind 
which  her  godmother  was  carefully  striving  to 
keep  dark.      She   rejoiced   with   exceeding  great 
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joy,  being  alone  with  the  precious  volume  after- 
wards, and  if  Mrs.  Franklyn  could  have  witnessed 
her  secret  worship  of  this  relic  of  Basil,  she  would 
have  granted  that  heart  had  indeed  spoken  to 
heart  now,  though  never  a  word  had  wakened 
the  ear. 

The  rector  had  heard  of  his  brother-in-law's 
aspirations  with  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
whistle.  He  then  confessed  to  a  decided  prejudice 
in  favour  of  Joan's  marrying  her  cousin,  the  black- 
smith ;  and  being  expostulated  with  for  that, 
declared  that  he  would  not  meddle  in  the  matter 
either  by  advice  or  help  : — If  Basil  Godfrey  wanted 
the  girl,  let  him  court  her  for  himself.  His  wife 
told  him  he  was  absm-d,  and  did  not  understand 
things — Basil  wanted  the  opportunity  of  courtship 
without  the  aid  of  clandestine  correspondence,  and 
under  present  circumstances  he  could  not  have  it. 
"Well,"  replied  the  rector,  '' I  trust  you  are  not 
contriving  the  way  for  him  to  break  her  heart — it 
is  better  worth  than  breaking  for  a  bit  of  idle 
pleasure."  And  with  that  he  dropt  the  subject, 
and  would  not  be  drawn  into  speaking  of  it  again. 
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Mrs.  Frankljnn  had  several  days  to  wait  before 
Mrs.  Paget  renewed  it  with  her.  When  she  did 
renew  it,  it  was  to  communicate  that  Reuben  Abbott 
and  his  wife  were  willing  to  send  Joan  abroad,  and 
even  to  provide  the  means  of  her  education  while 
there,  and  that  Joan  herself  showed  all  a  girl's 
glee  at  the  prospect  of  a  delightful  change,  which 
yet  would  not  part  her  from  her  friends.  As  for 
her  blind  son,  the  good  old  lady  had  not  been  able 
to  bring  him  to  say  anything  more  decided  than 
that  they  would  give  Joan  their  escort  to  Germany, 
and  defray  one  half,  if  not  the  whole  of  her  expenses 
— the  whole  if  it  were  convenient  to  keep  her  alto- 
gether with  them;  the  half  if  it  were  found 
expedient  to  place  her  at  school — ivhich  must 
be  left  for  future  consideration,  because  it  must 
chiefly  depend  on  their  own  movements. 

Mrs.  Franklyn  was  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, and  more  than  satisfied — her  conscience  was 
set  at  rest.  "  I  should  feel  it  for  ever  a  burthen 
and  a  self-reproach  if  any  grief  befel  Joan  Abbott 
through  my  brother,"  said  she.  Her  husband's 
words  of  warning  had  taken  hold  upon  her. 
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"Let  us  trust  that  none  will,"  replied  Mrs. 
Paget.  "  She  will  be  taken  out  of  his  reach  while 
his  caprice  is  new,  and  if  it  be  more  than  a  caprice 
it  will  live  through  a  year's  separation.  Then  she 
will  have  grown  up  to  a  fuller  understanding  of 
things,  and  if  he  be  in  earnest  to  have  her,  he  will 
seek  her  wherever  she  may  be." 

While  these  judicious  measures  of  precaution 
were  being  devised  in  Joan's  interest,  Joan,  with 
a  shrewd  perception  of  their  meaning,  was  as 
happy  as  the  day.  The  plume  of  dried  lilies 
and  the  volume  of  poems  were  tangible  treasures 
enough  for  the  fanciful  love-gleams  of  sixteen. 
She  was  in  no  peril  of  heart-break — she  was  not 
woman  enough  yet.  And  she  revelled  in  the 
prospect  of  glorious  foreign  travel — she  who  had 
never  been  further  than  a  walk  from  home.  She 
had  hvely  and  vivid  imagination,  and  when  she 
heard  of  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  pleasures 
and  fascinations  of  this  seductive,  wicked  world, 
she  had  a  distinct  longing  to  taste  and  try  them. 
Why  do  preachers  paint  the  vices  in  colours  so 
glowing  and  attractive,  and  leave  the  virtues  in 
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grey  home -spun,  when  they  know  that  there  is  a 
strain  of  Eve  in  the  very  hest  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  ? 

But  her  satisfaction  had  its  drawbacks ;  first  in 
the  demands  upon  her  needle  in  the  preparation 
of  a  fit  travelHng  wardrobe ;  then — and  a  keen 
disappointment  it  was  for  a  day — in  her  god- 
mother's refusal  to  grant  her  a  holiday  to  go  to 
the  well-dressing  at  Ashleigh.  Joan  submitted 
without  a  murmur,  and  neither  her  father  nor 
mother  expressed  surprise  or  regret.  Perhaps, 
like  Joan,  they  discerned  more  than  they  were 
intended  to  see.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to 
hinder  persons  interested  from  putting  other  con- 
structions on  our  acts  besides  those  we  set  forth 
in  general  explanation. 

But  though  Joan  Abbott  might  not  attend  the 
well-dressing,  the  reader  must  go  thither,  and 
improve  his  acquaintance  with  fair  Mistress 
Emmot  Torre  and  her  rustic  lovers. 
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THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  WELL-DRESSING. 

Nobody  who  saw  the  group  in  the  clerk's  porch 
the  evening  before  the  Floralia  at  Ashleigh  could 
deny  that  it  was  a  very  pretty  subject  for  a  painter. 
A  wandering  artist  who  was  staying  at  ''  The 
Peacock,"  happened  to  go  by  while  the  girls  were 
busy  at  their  graceful  work  of  garland-making, 
and  the  result  was  as  charming  a  rural  idyl  as 
was  ever  put  on  canvas.  The  porch  itself  was 
handsome,  and  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  a  wild  hop 
tossed  and  tumbled  their  rich  green  shadow  all 
over  its  peaked  roof  and  drooping  eaves.  This 
formed  the  frame.  The  picture  was  of  three  faces  : 
the  clerk's  comely  old  Tvife  Elizabeth,  their  quaker- 
ish  little  grand -daughter  Ruth,  and  the  village 
enchantress,  Emmot  Torre. 
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Ruth  finished  her  text,  reared  it  against  the 
box -border,  and  stood,  her  head  on  one  side, 
demurely  considering  it :  The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,  in  moon-daisies  on  a  broad 
stiff  band  of  laurel. 

"It  is  very  neat,  an'uU  do  you  credit,  Ruth," 
said  her  grand-mother  with  proud  approval, 

*'  Look  at  mine,"  cried  Emmot  in  a  mock  dis- 
consolate tone,  waving  to  and  fro  a  flimsy  garland 
of  lilac  and  laburnum.  "  I've  wasted  more  flowers 
than  I've  used,  too  ; "  and  she  touched  with  her 
foot  the  faded  branches  she  had  broken  and  thrown 
aside. 

"  So  thou  has,  Emmot,"  responded  Elizabeth. 
"  Better  stick  to  thy  needle  and  artificials;  thou'll 
win  no  prize  at  well-dressing." 

"  I  don't  care,"  retorted  Emmot,  and  swung 
her  wreath  up  in  the  air.  It  whirled  about,  snapt 
suddenly,  and  fell  upon  the  gi-avel,  leaving  a  few 
inches  only  in  her  hand.  "  There's  an  end  of 
it ! "  said  she,  and  lifting  it  up,  she  twisted  it 
round  her  hair,  all  soiled  as  it  was,  and  laughing 
under  the  gaudy  clusters,  caught  the  intent  eyes 
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of  the  artist  watching  her  over  the  garden - 
hedge. 

"A  young  bacchante,  by  Jove  !"  muttered  the 
stranger,  and  sauntered  past,  Emmot  looking  after 
him  with  half  shy,  half  coquettish  curiosity,  her 
beautiful  face  a-glow  with  warmth  and  colour. 

*'  Who's  yon,  I  wonder?"  said  she. 

*'  Wise  folks  never  wonder,"  a  sententious  male 
voice  made  reply,  and  Peter  Parsley  appeared  from 
within  doors,  a  book  in  his  hand,  his  spectacles 
pushed  up  on  his  brow. 

"  Folks  that  are  not  wise  may  wonder  as  much 
as  they  please — I  wonder  whether  it  will  rain  or 
shine  in  the  morning,"  returned  the  damsel  with 
lively  assurance. 

"  If  you  make  your  wishes  known  at  the  weather- 
office,  perhaps  the  sun  will  oblige  you  by  shining, 
Mistress  Emmot ;  if  he  don't,  he's  no  gentleman," 
said  another  male  voice — a  younger  and  cheerier 
voice — close  at  her  ear. 

"  Lord,  Michael  Ashe,  how  you  startle  one, 
springing  up  like  Jack  i'  the  box!"  snapt  she, 
and  moved  aside. 
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'^  Took  you  by  surprise,  eh  ?  There,  come, 
don't  be  cross  !  '  A  frown  on  beauty's  face  should 
ne'er  be  seen,' — there's  poetry  for  you,  Mistress 
Emmot,  with  a  sentiment  o'  truth  in  it,  easy  to 
remember." 

"Remembering  isn't  alius  practising,  Michael," 
said  the  clerk,  pointing  the  moral  of  his  observa- 
tion with  a  slow  shake  of  his  grey  head  at  the  com- 
pany in  general,  and  then  at  Michael  in  particular. 

'*  That's  what  'ud  be  called  a  platitude  in 
grammar,  Mr.  Parsley — you're  grand  at  platitudes. 
Folks  that  stops  at  home,  and  holds  responsible 
places  in  parishes,  lays  up  lots  o'  them  old  usefuls. 
I  had  a  many  once  that  was  my  mother's,  but  I 
throw'd  'em  away,  crossing  the  water,  to  gain 
stowage  for  newer  goods." 

"  The  more  fool  you,  Michael.  There  was 
plenty  o'  wear  in  'em  to  last  your  life  if  they  was 
of  your  mother's  spinning." 

''  So  there  was.  The  old  soiil  turned  'em  over 
and  aired  'em  often,  which  I've  heard  housewives 
say  is  the  thing  to  prevent  moth  in  woollens.  I'm 
right,  Mistress  Parsley  ?    Ruth,  there,  is  laughing 
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out  o'  one  corner  of  her  eye  as  mucli  as  to  say 
yesr 

Kuth's  laugh  expanded  all  over  her  precise 
small  features,  and  improYed  them  amazingly — 
just  as  sunshine  does  with  a  prim  garden-plot. 
"  You  give  things  such  a  queer  turn,  Mr.  Ashe," 
said  she,  and  twiddled  a  bit  of  chestnut-blossom 
which  had  very  much  the  tints  of  her  modest  face. 

"Kuth,  you'd  have  suited  my  mother  exactly," 
returned  Michael  with  an  irrelevance  which 
deepened  the  rose  on  her  downy  cheek,  and 
quickened  Emmot's  eyes  and  ears  —  always 
jealously  alei-t  when  she  discerned  in  any  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  her  own  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  sweiwe  from  his  allegiance. 

"There's  a  feather  in  your  cap,  Ruth,"  cried 
she.  "D'ye  hear?  You'd  ha'  suited  Mr.  Ashe's 
mother  exactly." 

"  She  couldn't  ha'  suited  a  better  woman, 
Emmot  Torre,"  said  EHzabeth  with  dignity. 
"Mrs.  Ashe  knew  what  belonged  to  guiding  a 
house,  keeping  a  man  straight,  an'  bringing  up 
childer   in   the   fear  o'   God.      Ay,  Michael,  you 
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may  stare,  but  I've  no  doubts  but  you'll  come 
right  i'  time — mother's  prayers  isn't  lost.  When 
you  were  a  little  chap,  no  higher  than  the  table, 
you  could  say  off  hymn  after  hymn,  as  it  was 
beautiful  to  hear  you — '  Let  dogs  delight,'  an' 
'  Busy  bee,'  an'  *  The  Lord's  my  Shepherd,'  an' 
I  know  not  how  many  besides.  Set  you  going 
you'd  say  'em  now  !  " 

"  Let  us  hear  you,  Mr.  Ashe,  do,''  entreated 
Emmot  with  pretty,  provoking  earnestness. 

*'  Promise  you'll  pay  me  as  my  mother  did,  and 
I'll  try  my  best,"  responded  Michael,  in  no  wise 
confused  by  the  unexpected  revelation  of  his  early 
piety. 

Emmot  tossed  her  head,  and  feigned  not  to 
understand  him ;  then  abruptly  reverted  to  the 
chance  of  fine  weather  for  the  morrow — always 
a  momentous  question  at  Ashleigh  on  the  eve 
of  the  Ascension ;  for  that  high  festival  was  still 
kept  holy  therewith  antique  ceremonies — mediaeval, 
druidical — Christian,  pagan — one  wrought  over 
the  other  like  Euth's  Scripture  texts  in  flowers  on 
the  evergreen  ground  of  natural  religion. 
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"  Kain  don't  follow  often  on  a  sweet  clear  night 
like  this,"  quoth  the  clerk.  "  You  may  set  your 
mind  at  rest,  Mistress  Emmot ;  it  'ull  be  fine 
sure  enough ;  an'  there'll  be  a  sight  o'  folk  to 
admire  ye." 

A  shrewish  little  old  woman,  bent  nearly  double, 
came  in  at  the  gate  to  beg  a  few  sprigs  of  balm. 
EHzabeth  bade  her  take  as  much  as  she  wanted 
and  welcome,  and  Ruth  went  to  gather  it  for  her, 
to  save  her  stooping.  "VMiile  her  fingers  were 
busy  in  the  bush  the  new  comer  stood  by,  mutter- 
ing over  to  herself  the  clerk's  last  words:  '''A 
sight  o'  folks  to  admire  her,'  says  he  !  It  'ud  be 
a  mercy  to  men  if  the  Lord  'ud  send  her  the 
sma*  pox !  " 

"  Who  are  you  evil-wishing  now,  Sythe  ? " 
asked  Ruth  gently  and  deprecatingly  as  she  gave 
her  gatherings  into  the  old  woman's  apron. 

''  Not  thee,  lass — the  blessing  o'  the  poor  'ull 
follow  thee  all  the  days  o'  thy  life,"  was  her 
answer,  and  she  tottered  away. 

*'  Let  nobody  tell  me  witchcraft's  out  o'  vogue 
so    long    as    Sythe   Wardlaw's   above    ground ! " 

14—2 
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exclaimed  Emmot  in  a  loud  whisper  as  the  feeble 
old  soul  reached  the  gate,  and  opened  it  to  go  out. 
"  Hush,  Emmot,  shell  hear  you,"  said  Ruth. 
Sythe  had  heard,  and  letting  the  gate  swing 
to,  she  bent  her  ear  that  way,  then  came  back 
towards  the  porch,  and  asked  cunningly  who 
called. 

"  Not  any  of  us,  Sythe,"  Elizabeth  replied. 
"  It  was  Mistress  Emmot's  voice — did  you  call, 
Mistress  Emmot  ?  " 

"  No,  I  called  none.  But  I  w^onder — do  you 
believe  in  witchcraft,  Sythe  ? "  Ruth  shivered 
at  Emmot's  bold  question,  and  Emmot's  breath 
came  quicker  after  she  had  spoken. 

Sythe  looked  up  sharply :  ^'  If  I  believe  in  witch- 
craft ?  I  daren't  fly  i'  the  face  o'  Holy  Bible  an* 
say  No ;  dare  you,  Mistress  Parsley,  or  you,  Peter, 
or  you,  Michael  Ashe,  misdoubting  vagabond  that 
you  are  ?  But  there's  witchcraft  an'  witchcraft — 
Two  lads  was  fighting  at  toun-end  awhile  sin' — 
about  thee,  Emmot  Torre ;  thou's  bewitched  them.'' 
"  That's  all  fair  play,  Sythe — she  can't  help  it," 
interposed  Michael  with  the  blithest  good-humour. 
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"I  didn't  say  she  could — but  she's  a  fatal 
woman.  ^Tiat  a  skin  o'  milk  an'  roses !  What 
hair  !  it's  a  cloud  full  o'  sunshine.  And  her  eyes 
— they're  whiles  like  a  cat's,  an'  whiles  like  a 
nursing  mother's,  but  there's  sorceiy  in  every 
glance  of  'em.  Oh,  Emmot,  thou  has  the  de^-il's 
beauty,  an'  thy  own  too  !  " 

"  Be  civil,  Sythe,  you'll  scare  the  lass,  talking 
about  the  devil,"  remonstrated  the  clerk.  "  We're 
not  i'  church.  I'm  none  for  prating  much  o'  good 
things  out  o'  season.  But  lads  fighting  at  town- 
end — whose  lads  was  they  ?  " 

"  My  lad  Kowland  and  Martin  Kempe.  Parson 
Dale  came  by,  an'  they  got  'em  parted,  but  I 
wish,  Mistress  Emmot,  thou'd  seen  the  hell-fire  i' 
their  faces  !  an'  all  for  a  bit  o'  red  ribbin  that  had 
blown  out  o'  thy  winder." 

"  That  wind  blew  nobody  no  good,"  laughed 
Michael.  ''But  I  don't  see  that  Emmot's  to 
blame.   If  she'd  given  one  o'  'em  the  ribbin  now?" 

Emmot  pouted  her  lip  and  looked  very  lofty. 
*'  Given  them  ribbins  !  "  echoed  she,  with  super- 
lative contempt. 
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Sythe  trembled  with  senile  rage  as  slie  retorted  : 
''  Thou  scorns  my  Rowland  to-night — it's  none 
so  long  since  thou  looked  at  him  sweeter  than 
ribbins  !  I  warned  him — I  said,  *  Keep  off  her, 
Rowland,  or  she'll  be  the  ruin  o'  thee  ! '  Then 
thou  must  walk  for  a  Sunday  or  two  wi'  Martin 
Kempe — the  lads  was  like  brothers  till  thou  came 
atween  'em.  An'  now  thou's  off  wi'  'em  both, 
an'  on  wi'  Michael  Ashe — for  a  man  that's  been 
round  the  world,  as  he  boasts  he  has,  he  knows 
little  of  it !  " 

Ruth  rose  from  her  seat,  and  went  indoors. 
Michael  laughed  and  said,  '' '  Who  can  love  an'  be 
wise  ? ' " 

Emmot  leant  against  the  side  of  the  porch, 
satisfied  and  smiling.  Sythe's  wrath,  Michael's 
admiration,  fed  her  craving  vanity  with  bitter- 
sweet delights.  Elizabeth  observed  her  sorrow- 
fully. She  was  accustomed  to  excuse  Emmot  as 
thoughtless,  but  not  bad-hearted ;  but  she  began 
to  have  her  doubts.  To  hear  of  Rowland  Wardlaw 
and  Martin  Kempe — two  as  well-conducted  young 
fellows    hitherto   as    there   were    in   Ashleigh — 
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fighting  on  her  account,  had  evidently  pleased  far 
more  than  it  had  pained  her.  The  shrewd,  tender 
grand-dame  discerned,  moreover,  that  something 
was  gi'ieving  her  Euth.  Michael  Ashe  had  dis- 
tinguished Euth  by  various  small  significant  atten- 
tions, which  he  did  not  remit  even  now,  though 
outspoken  praises  of  Emmot  Torre's  beauty  were 
becoming  very  common  on  his  lips.  He  noticed 
Euth's  disappearance,  and  that  impressionable 
part  of  him  which  did  duty  for  a  heart  was 
touched.  There  was  that  in  Euth  which  suited 
him  in  his  better  moods  quite  as  well  as  it  would 
have  suited  his  mother.  If  she  was  troubled,  he 
always  longed  for  the  privilege  of  comforting  her  ; 
Emmot  he  preferred  to  tease,  vex,  excite,  and  when 
he  had  made  her  frown  he  was  never  much  downcast. 
Without  plea  or  leave,  he  stept  between  the 
clerk  and  his  wife,  and  entered  the  house-place — 
clean,  thrifty,  and  neat  as  Euth  who  kept  it  so. 
She  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the  door  at  an 
open  window,  the  sill  of  which  was  crowded  with 
flowers.  Beyond  the  flowers  was  the  pui-pling 
twilight  of  the  sky,  and  the  dark  swell  of  a  high 
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wooded  hill.  She  heard  Michael's  step,  and 
before  she  could  make  pretence  of  being  anything 
but  meditative  and  sorry,  he  was  beside  her, 
peering  into  her  face,  and  whispering  very  woo- 
ingly,  "  Ruth  .  .   .  ." 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  and  she 
hoped  it  was  too  dusk  for  him  to  see  the  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

'*  Say  you'll  have  me,  an'  I'll  be  as  good  as 
gold,"  he  went  on,  getting  a  little  nearer,  and 
perfectly  aware  of  the  tears. 

''  You've  no  right,  Michael  .  .  .  ." 

"  Precisely  so  ...  .  But  I  want  to  have  a 
right  ....  your  face  is  lovelier,  sweeter  .... 
primrose." 

"  You'll  tell  Emmot  to-morrow  hers  is  bonnier 
than  the  rose." 

"  It  'uU  be  your  fault  if  I  do  ...  .  but  you 
know  I  sha'n't  .  .  .  ." 

''  Michael  Ashe,"  cried  the  clerk  from  the  porch, 
''  here's  Mistress  Emmot  says  she  must  be  going." 

There  was  no  answer  from  within.  **  Don't 
you  hear,  Michael  ?  "  asked  Ruth,  softly. 
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"  No,  I  hear  nothing  but  you  .  .  .  ." 

Emmot  waited  a  minute,  listening  towards  the 
house,  after  she  had  untwined  the  garland  from 
her  head  and  put  on  her  bonnet ;  then  exclaiming 
that  she  could  not  stop  any  longer,  or  her  aunt 
would  be  uneasy,  she  went  away.  She  did  not 
remember  the  time  when  she  had  walked  down 
town  of  an  evening  alone,  and  her  surprise  was 
only  exceeded  by  her  mortification  at  Michael 
Ashe's  sudden  and  unexpected  defection.  Sythe 
Wardlaw,  whom  she  overtook  on  her  homeward 
way,  inquired  what  she  had  done  with  all  her 
sweethearts  ?  Emmot  vouchsafed  her  no  answer, 
but  the.  question  was  another  wound  to  her  vanity, 
and  set  her  speculating  how  she  should  manage 
on  the  morrow  without  one.  At  this  disagi-eeable 
crisis  of  her  thoughts  she  heard  her  name  called, 
and  a  man  rushed  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
across  the  road  to  intercept  her. 

"  I  want  a  word  ^Nith  you,  Emmot  Torre,"  said 
he,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 

*'  I've  no  time  to  talk  to  you  now,  Martin 
Kempe,  so  let  me  pass,"  was  her  startled  rejoinder. 
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"  I  hear  you've  been  fighting,  you  an'  Eowland 
Wardlaw  that  was  such  friends.  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  o'  yourself,  a  respectable  young  man  like 
you.     Stand  by." 

Her  tart  tone  was  not  altogether  discouraging, 
if  he  had  been  collected  enough  to  observe  it. 
But  he  was  not,  and  though  he  stept  off  the  path, 
he  turned  in  his  rage,  and  kept  pace  with  her  as 
she  walked  swiftly  forward. 

"  If  you  won't  hear  me  to-night,  you  shall  hear 
me  another  night,"  said  he,  menacingly. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  you,  Martin  Kempe,"  she 
retorted.  "  Mind  you  don't  get  yourself  into 
mischief.  Rowland  Wardlaw's  a  quiet  fellow 
enough,  only  you  let  him  be.  I  can't  abide 
brawlers.     Good  night  to  ye  !  " 

Emmot  had  reached  her  own  gate,  and  there 
was  a  light  in  the  cottage  window.  Though  she 
said  she  was  not  afraid,  her  breath  came  short  and 
fast  as  she  ran  up  the  garden-walk  to  the  door. 
Safe  within  it,  she  began  to  laugh,  and  her  aunt, 
the  village  milliner  and  dressmaker,  looked  up, 
pale  and  weary,  from  her  endless  work,  and  asked 
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what  ailed  her  that  she  was  so  flurried.  Emmot 
told  her  story. 

"  I  wish  you'd  take  pattern  by  Ruth  Parsley, 
an'  keep  more  at  home  o'  nights,"  said  the  jaded 
needlewoman,  bending  again  to  her  task.  "You'll 
be  over  sleepy  now,  I  suppose,  to  help  me  finish 
this  dress?" 

Emmot  yawned  demonstratively  :  ' '  I'll  get  my 
supper  first — then  I'll  see.  Michael  Ashe  was  at 
Parsley's.  "WTiat  should  you  say,  aunt,  if  he  was 
courting  Ruth  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  he  was  a  sensible  fellow,  an' 
knew  where  to  go  for  a  sweet  wife  ;  but  the  news 
was  that  he  'd  taken  a  fancy  to  somebody 
else." 

"  I  know  who  you  mean — that  he'd  taken  a 
fancy  to  me  ?  Lots  o'  men  take  a  fancy  to  me  it 
seems.  But  Ruth's  fond  o'  Michael — queer,  isn't 
it  ?  Him  so  wild,  an'  her  so  quiet — an'  I'm  not 
sorr}\"  Emmot  sighed  nevertheless — she  had  a 
dim  notion  of  something  happier  for  a  woman 
than  taking  men's  fancies  :  a  triumph  that  had 
hitherto  sufficed  her  vanity.      What   she  had  of 
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heart  had  never  yet  heen  touched,  nor  her  passions 
stirred. 

"  There's  been  a  fight  down  at  town -end  since 
you  went  up  to  Parsley's  —  you've  heard  it 
mebbe  ?  "  her  aunt  said. 

"  Yes — Sythe  Wardlaw  brought  word.  Did 
you  see  'em  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  never  been  off  this  chair  since  you 
went  out.  It  was  Parson  Dale  stept  in  an'  tolled 
me — young  Mr.  Gerrard  Spencer  from  Whorlstone 
was  with  him.  It  is  a  pity  you  should  get  your 
name  talked  of  like  yon." 

"  Did  I  set  'em  on  to  fight?"  demanded  Emmot 
in  a  high,  defiant  voice.  "  Was  I  the  wind  that 
blew  the  bit  o'  ribbin  into  the  road  ?  Who'd 
expect  two  grown  men  to  fall  a-quarrelling  like 
bairns  for  a  ribbin  ?  " 

**  The  ribbin  was  yours,  Emmot,  that  w^as  why 
they  fell  a-quarrelling.  You  know  best  what 
reasons  you've  given  'em  to  be  at  variance : — there 
was  no  strife  between  'em  till  you  came  home 
from  Derby." 

"  Tell  me  how  it  happened; — I  was  not  going 
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to  ask  any    particulars    o'    old   Sjthe — she  just 
hates  me." 

"  They  were  coining  from  work,  Rowland  from 
the  wood-yard  and  Martin  Kempe  from  the  forge, 
and  at  the  church-stile  they  met.  It  seems  they'd 
not  spoken  for  near  a  fort 'nit,  hut  the  lads  love 
one  another  spite  o'  you,  an'  they  got  into  con- 
versation. The  enemy  was  on  the  watch  to  tempt 
'em  he  sure,  for  as  they  was  passing  hy  here,  came 
a  waft  o'  wind  in  at  your  winder,  an'  whisked 
away  the  rose  rihbin  that  you'd  left  hanging  on 
the  glass — that  you  wear  o'  Sundays  wi'  the 
butterfly — an'  who  gave  it  you  I  should  like  to 
know?  Rowland  sprang  to  catch  it,  and  when 
he'd  got  it,  he  waved  it  wi'  a  bit  o'  pride,  laugh- 
ing, they  say ;  Martin  Kempe  tried  to  snatch  it, 
and  from  larking  they  got  to  blows.  I  did  not 
think  it  was  in  Kempe  to  be  the  savage  he  showed 
himself.  Parson  Dale  wished  to-morrow  was  over, 
and  so  do  I." 

Emmot  laughed.  Her  aunt's  account  of  the 
fight  had  gratified  her  sense  of  personal  import- 
ance.     She  felt  like   a  lady  of  the  olden  time, 
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sportively  cruel,  setting  her  knights  on  deeds  of 
peril  to  prove  their  subjection  to  her  charms  and 
their  title  to  her  favour. 

"  You  can  hear  it  an'  laugh,  Emmot ! "  ex- 
claimed the  poor  dressmaker  sorrowfully.  ''Oh, 
that  it  would  please  the  Lord  to  change  your 
heart !  It  has  been  borne  in  on  my  mind  in  a 
strange  way  lately  that  you'll  breed  more  mischief 
than  ever  you'll  be  able  to  cure." 

Emmot  muttered  a  pettish  denunciation  of 
methodistical  cant,  and  lighting  another  candle 
at  that  by  which  her  tedious,  low-spirited  kins- 
woman was  sewing,  she  mounted  the  narrow 
stairs  to  her  chamber.  Ten  minutes  after  she 
had  fallen  fast  asleep  :  without  a  thought  but  of 
the  day's  puny  vexations  and  vanities  :  a  prayer- 
less,  God-forgetting,  God-forgotten  soul. 
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xvn. 

THE   WELL-DRESSING  AT  ASHLEIGH. 

The  morning  broke  with  de^ry  summer  splendour, 
and  all  the  village  was  awake  and  up  early,  making 
ready  for  the  services  and  festivities  of  the  day. 
The  church  was  dressed  with  evergreens,  and  the 
five  springs  of  Ashleigh  were  dressed  with  flowers, 
and  the  old  bells  rang  out  their  old  rhyme  *'  God 
bee  our  speede,  God  bee  our  speede,"  loud  over 
hill  and  dale. 

At  the  parsonage  there  was  a  gathering  of 
company,  and  at  the  hall,  and  every  house  that 
had  sons  and  daughters  in  service  summoned  them 
home  for  the  day — which  was  the  gi-eat  annual 
feast  and  holiday  of  the  parish,  kept  from  time 
immemorial.  At  "  The  Peacock,"  was  an  influx 
of  strangers,  antiquarians  and  others,  lovers  of  the 
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primitive  customs  that  are  fast  dying  and  being 
forgotten  ;  and  at  "  The  Miner's  Arms  "  a  miscel- 
laneous few  which  would  be  increased  to  a 
miscellaneous  multitude  before  the  rough  sports 
and  jollifications  of  the  evening  succeeded  to  the 
day's — or  more  probably  the  half-day's  work. 

The  wandering  artist,  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion, made  a  point  of  seeing  all  that  was  to  be 
seen ;  but  especially  he  kept  a  look-out  for  the 
village  helle  who  had  surprised  his  admiration  the 
night  before.  He  attended  the  prayers  and  sermon 
in  church,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  followed 
with  the  congregation  after  the  priest,  clerk,  and 
choristers  in  the  procession  to  the  wells ;  where 
the  psalms,  Gospel  and  Epistle  were  read,  and  a 
hymn  sung — to  scare  away  the  fairies  and  evil- 
spirits  that  else  would  haunt  the  springs,  as  grand- 
dames  told  inquisitive  children — but  Emmot  was 
not  there.  Other  girls  were  plentiful,  lovely  in 
other  ways,  but  he  was  disappointed  not  to  find 
the  brilliant  bacchante  he  wanted  to  paint. 

He  observed  Miss  Spencer,  daughter  of  the 
rector  of  Whorlstone,  tall,  stately  and  fair,  in  a 
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brown  liat  and  blue  muslin  dress,  with  her  brother 
GerrardandMr.  Lionel  Gisborne,  Squire  Gisborne's 
eldest  son,  in  close  and  constant  attendance  ;  but 
she  looked  the  simple,  well-nurtured  lady,  not 
specially  pictorial  though  charming  to  see.  He 
noticed  further  three  sprightly  girls,  who  were  Grace 
and  Helen  Dale  and  their  orphaned  cousin  Lily 
Holford;  and  two  plain  girls,  who  were  Aurelia 
and  Caroline  Gisborne.  A  pale,  fashionable, 
fatigued  woman  with  them  was  tjieir  mother.  Lady 
Emily.  They  had  a  large  following  of  friends  of 
both  sexes,  of  their  o^ti  kin  and  kind,  who  accom- 
panied the  procession  as  spectators,  and  thought 
it  great  fun.  Ruth  Parsley  was  present  also,  but 
making  a  very  serious  pious  business  of  it. 
Michael  Ashe,  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  kept  watch  on  his  dove,  who  wore  a  new 
white  dress  spotted  with  pink,  and  a  quilted 
cotton  bonnet, — the  most  becoming  bonnet  imagi- 
nable to  her  primrose  face. 

The  rising  generation  of  the  village  was  repre- 
sented  by  the  school  childi'en,  big  and  little,  following 
two  and  two  in  the  procession  after  the  choristers, 
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and  lifting  their  innocent  shriH  voices  in  the  chorus 
of  the  hymns.  It  was  a  pretty  rural  scene,  poetized 
by  many  old-world  memories,  and  worth  perpetuat- 
ing as  a  link  with  the  past.  What  though  its 
origin  be  lost  in  the  darkness  of  pagan  antiquity — 
do  we  not  burn  the  yule  log  yet  and  hang  up  the 
mistletoe  ? 

When   the   religious    services    were   over,    the 
gentlefolks  who  were  at  home  in  Ashleigh   dis- 
persed,   and   the  -gentlefolks  who  were  strangers 
went  to  and  fro,  seeking  what  they  might  admire. 
The  artist  took  his  way  through  the  village  towards 
the  clerk's  house,  if  perchance  he  might  find  his 
enchantress   there ;    but   the   wild   hop   had    the 
porch  and  the  sunshine  all  to  itself.      He  strolled 
forward,  and  up  the  wooded  hill,  then  down  into 
the  Dingle,  a  beautiful  glen  through  which  the  river 
ran,  shallow  and  tawny,  now  narrowing  between 
high  crags  that  almost  met,  then  widening  where 
it  flowed  through  a  green  expanse  of  level  meadows. 
It  was  a  moist,  luxuriant,  shadowy  spot,  and  the 
bright    lady-fern    grew    in    profusion    along    its 
banks. 
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The  Dingle  was  a  favourite  resort  apparently, 
for  there  were  already  many  mern*  groups  seated 
under  the  trees,  refreshing  themselves  from  copious 
baskets  :  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  of  another 
breed  than  Ashleigh ;  who  had  evidently  come  out 
from  close  town  streets  for  a  day's  rejoicing  in  the 
verdant,  pleasant  summer.  These  groups  were  not 
grateful  to  the  artist's  eye — they  had  no  desirable 
beauty — and  his  imagination  was  not  agile  enough, 
his  heart  not  sympathetic  enough  to  catch  the 
glancing  lights  of  poetry  that  play  here  and  there 
on  the  dullest,  mechanical  life.  So  he  got  out  of 
the  way  of  them,  and  into  the  deeper  wood. 

There  he  met  only  old  Sythe  Wardlaw  questing 
in  boggy  places  for  ceterach,  and  rooting  out  of  the 
crannies  of  the  lime- stone  pale  green  tufts  of 
fragilis  and  spleenwort,  of  which  she  made  a  little 
trade  with  visitors.  She  had  a  basket  on  her  arm, 
and  a  weather-stained  red  cloak  over  her  shoulders, 
and  the  artist  was  obliged  to  her  for  putting  into 
the  landscape  the  bit  of  warm  colour  it  needed. 
She  offered  him  some  of  her  gleanings  to  buy — 
two-pence  the  plant — and  being  kind,  he  gave  her 

15—2 
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a  shilling,  and  took  some  specimens,  asking  if  she 
earned  her  living  by  this  means. 

''No,  sir,  it  would  be  a  poor  living,"  said  she. 
* '  I  have  a  good  son,  thank  God,  the  only  one 
He's  left  me.  I  had  five  sons,  sir,  and  four  of 
'em  died  ere  they  were  men.  The  Lord's  dealt 
hard  with  me — parson  says  I  ought  to  be  thankful 
Kowland's  spared  to  be  a  son  to  my  old  age,  but  I 
think  o'  the  others  :  gradely  lads  they  were  all !  '* 

"  One  good  son  is  much  to  be  thankful  for," 
responded  the  artist. 

"  He  is  woodkeeper  to  Squire  Gisborne,  sir, 
and  lives  at  home  with  me.  My  husband,  when 
he  was  alive,  knew  a  deal  about  the  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  what  they  was  useful  for,  which  I 
learnt  of  him ;  and  since  ferns  came  into  fashion 
a  many  gentlefolks  buy  'em  of  me  that  come  to 
Ashleigh." 

It  was  Sythe's  acquaintance  with  the  things  of 
the  woods  and  fields,  combined  with  a  naturally 
shrewd  temper,  and  an  outspoken  rebellion  against 
the  will  of  God  when  bereaved  of  her  children,  that 
had  brought  upon  her  the  reputation  of  a  power 
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and  knowledge  not  wholesome  for  herself  or  her 
neighbours.  She  was  well  aware  of  it,  and 
encouraged  it  rather  than  otherwise — as  did  the 
wise  women  of  foimer  times,  and  expiated  the 
vain  pretence  often  with  their  lives.  Sythe 
"VYardlaw  was  as  much  a  witch  as  many  who  had 
died  at  stake  or  gibbet  by  due  sentence  of  law ; 
and  if  she  wrought  less  evil  it  was  because  men 
and  women  were  grown  less  credulous,  and  there- 
fore less  easy  to  influence  through  their  imagina- 
tions. But  more  than  one  mysterious  sickness, 
and  more  than  one  calamitous  fall  fi'om  prosperity 
in  Ashleigh  was  attributed  in  whispers  to  Sythe' s 
ill-will. 

The  artist  bade  the  old  dame  good  day,  and 
loitered  along  until  he  came  to  a  lonely  place  near 
the  head  of  the  glen,  where  the  river  poured  over 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  its  course  was  for  a  consider- 
able distance  inaccessible  to  any  but  a  very  sure  or 
well-accustomed  foot.  Yet  from  amidst  the  trees 
and  bushes  and  tangled  ferns  that  softened  the 
grey  face  of  the  crags,  he  heard  a  woman's  voice 
and  laughter,  and  the  graver  responses  of  a  man. 
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Lovers,  thought  he,  and  skirted  round  hy  a  lower 
track  to  avoid  their  retreat.  The  circuit  he  took 
brought  him,  however,  suddenly  behind  them, 
where  they  were  seated  on  a  grassy  platform  high 
on  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  overhanging  the  river. 
He  recognized  at  a  glance  the  bacchante  of  the 
clerk's  porch.  With  her  was  a  young  man  in  the 
garb  of  a  wood-cutter,  Kowland  Wardlaw.  The 
stranger  passed  them  unobserved,  and  made  his 
way  back  to  Ashleigh  by  another  road. 

Emmot  had  beguiled  Kowland  Wardlaw  to  that 
solitary  perch,  fai*  away  from  the  eyes  and  gossip 
of  the  villagers — but,  in  truth,  he  had  needed 
little  beguiling.  She  had  seen  Euth  Parsley 
come  down  town  before  church-time,  looking  her 
prettiest  and  demurest,  with  that  most  popular 
of  Ashleigh  characters,  the  far- travelled  Michael 
Ashe,  escorting  her  openly.  The  spectacle  vext 
her  past  patient  endurance,  and  rather  than  face 
friends  and  neighbours  without  a  swain,  she 
turned  her  steps  to  the  Dingle,  determined  to  hide 
by  herself  all  day.  But  as  his  ill-luck  would 
have   it,   just    at    the    entering    into   the   wood, 
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Rowland  Wardlaw  met  her.  He  was  going  about 
his  daily  business,  and  at  a  word  would  have  left 
her,  but  she  did  not  ^vish  to  be  left ;  and  with  one 
sweet  look,  one  repentant  whisper,  she  drew  him 
again  into  her  net. 

Rowland  was  a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  honest, 
warm-hearted  and  brave.  Emmot  could  not  have 
done  better  than  have  avowed  the  little  preference 
she  felt  for  him,  and  have  put  herself  in  the  safe 
position  of  his  wife.  But  she  was  not  able  to 
conceive  justly  of  such  every- day,  commonplace 
content.  Her  head  was  full  of  high-flown  conceits, 
born  of  the  romances  that  were  her  favourite 
reading,  and  encoui-aged  by  what  was  singular  in 
her  own  circumstances.  Good  pleas  in  extenua- 
tion of  her  vanities  were  not  wanting.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  rustic  about  her  but  her  speech. 
In  form,  in  face,  in  air,  she  might  have  been  the 
lady  of  quality — only  when  she  opened  her  mouth 
did  her  accent  betray  her  simple  breeding.  She 
was  what  the  village  folk  called  "  a  chance  child." 
Her  mother  had  gone  away  fi'om  Ashleigh,  a 
pretty  girl  of  fifteen,    to   learn    dress-making   at 
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Nottingham,  and  had  returned  a  year  or  two 
after,  sick  and  sorry,  her  good  name  lost,  her 
Hfe  blighted,  and  the  fruit  of  her  sin,  little 
Emmot,  in  her  arms.  Her  elder  sister  took  the 
two  in,  sheltered  them  and  nursed  them.  The 
father  of  the  child  was  an  officer  in  a  regiment 
that  had  been  quartered  at  Nottingham.  The 
unhappy  girl  had  loved  him  with  her  heart,  and 
when  he  deserted  her,  she  refused  his  bounty,  and 
begged  her  way  home.  Within  the  year  she  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Ashleigh  churchyard.  But  the 
child  lived  and  throve,  grew  to  girlhood,  was 
admired  and  pitied,  was  sent  to  learn  millinery 
of  Mrs.  Dale's  serious  milliner  at  Derby,  and  was 
shortly  sent  back  with  testimonials  to  her  taste 
and  cleverness,  and  solemn  warning  of  her  inclina- 
tions towards  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
This  was  all  the  chronicle  of  Emmot  Torre's  life 
until  men  discerned  her  beauty  and  began  to 
take  a  fancy  to  her: — Kowland  Wardlaw  first,  then 
Martin  Kempe,  then  Michael  Ashe,  who  had 
escaped  her,  thanks  to  meek,  modest  Ruth 
Parsley. 
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Emmot  had  no  real  heart  or  thought  for  any 
one  of  them.  She  was  injured  by  Michael's 
defection,  and  she  was  pleased  to  have  Eowland 
keeping  her  company  in  the  Dingle — it  showed 
how  easily  she  could  whistle  her  shy  lovers  down 
the  wind  and  back  again  ;  but  Eowland  knew  she 
did  not  care  for  him,  and  told  her  so.  Emmot 
put  on  a  sorrowful,  beseeching  face,  "  And  I'm 
sure,"  said  she,  ''nobody  cares  for  me." 

Rowland  had  the  manliness  to  answer :  "  / 
cared  for  thee,  Emmot,  I  loved  the  gi-ound  thou 
went  upon  till  thou  made  quarrel  atween  me  and 
Martin,  pretending  to  like  him  better,  setting  us 
both  on  fire  wi'  jealousy.  It  might  ha'  bred  blood 
yesterday  but  for  th'  parson — it  may  breed  blood 
yet  if  you  play  fast  and  loose  wi'  him  and  me.  If 
you  mean  me  fair,  I'll  let  you  go  for  no  man,  were 
he  ten  times  my  brother;  if  it's  more  sport  you 
want,  you  sha'n't  make  it  wi'  me.  I'm  my  own 
master  since  last  night ;  I  don't  believe  the  woman 
lives  that's  worth  damning  my  soul  for ;  and  when 
my  hand  was  on  Martin's  throat,  I  felt  like  Cain." 

Emmot  shrank  awav,  scared  at  his  vehemence. 
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yet,  she  was  nearer  loving  liim  than  ever  she  had 
been  before.  "  Don't,  Eowland,  you  frighten  me," 
shuddered  she.  "What  dreadful  things  you 
say!" 

Rowland  looked  at  her  :  "  And  there's  some- 
thing in  thee,  Emmot,  frightens  me,  for  all  thou's 
so  bonny  !  "  He  took  her  face  between  his  hands  : 
"  If  I  kiss  thee  to-day,  shall  I  have  to  curse  thee 
to-morrow  ?  " 

''Never  think  of  to-morrow,  Rowland  ;  '  sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ! ' " 

"  The  devil  can  quote  Scripter." 

"Rowland!     Am  I  a  devil?" 

"  Thou  art  a  white  witch,  my  mother  says." 

"  Don't  tell  me  what  thy  mother  says  !  She 
can't  abide  me,  and  as  little  I  love  her." 

Rowland  kissed  her.  "  Mind  now,  don't  go 
wiling  Martin  to  think  of  thee  again,"  said  he 
almost  savagely,  as  if  with  her  sweet  breath  on  his 
lips  new  distrust  was  infused  into  his  heart. 

Emmot  was  triumphant.  She  felt  that  he  was 
passionately  fond  of  her  still,  though  he  tried  to 
make   her   believe  he  had  got  the  better  of  his 
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fondness ;  but  the  resolve  to  give  him  love  for 
love  did  not  grow  out  of  that  confidence.  Almost 
she  was  tempted  to  play  ofi"  her  little  round  of 
pretty  caprices  on  him  again  :  to  pout,  to  tease, 
to  cry,  but  there  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  deterred  her — he  might  have  been  repenting 
him  already  of  his  idss  of  forgiveness  and  recon- 
ciliation, or  calling  to  mind  his  mother's  fi*equent 
warning  that  she  would  be  his  ruin. 

She  set  herself  to  tame  and  soften  him,  to 
soothe  and  hoodwink.  It  was  very  easy  between 
her  loveliness  and  his  love.  If  Rowland  looked 
away  from  her,  he  heard  only  her  cooing  voice, 
though  the  air  was  full  of  woodland  music  ;  if  he 
looked  at  her,  he  saw  all  the  world  of  his  desires 
in  her  blue  eyes.  Then  his  heart  began  to  make 
excuses  for  her.  She  was  such  a  child !  How 
could  she  comprehend  the  mischief  that  was  in 
her  power  to  do  ?  What  should  she  know  of  the 
jealous  rage  between  men  that  a  few  light  words 
can  kindle  ? — a  dainty  gossamer  thing  hke  her, 
brought  up  amongst  methodists,  and  pious,  simple 
women.     Oh,  God,  how  beautiful  she  was  ! 
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"Promise  that  thou'll  be  true  to  me,  Emmot," 
said  he  by  and  by,  as  pleadingly  as  she  could 
wish.  "  The  Lord  knows  it  will  not  be  hard  for 
me  to  be  true  to  thee." 

She  laughed  in  his  face  as  merrily  as  the 
child  he  was  pleased  to  fancy  her  might  have  done. 
"  You're  mighty  serious,  Rowland — as  serious  as 
if  you  was  at  a  play.  I  was  at  one  once  in  Derby 
— only  once — it  ivas  fine  !  " 

He  was  disconcerted,  and  the  foreboding  shadow 
darkened  over  his  face  again.  Emmot  was  art- 
fully astonished. 

"You  don't  think  there's  anything  wicked  in 
going  to  the  play,  do  you,  Rowland?"  inquired 
she. 

"  Was  I  speaking  o'  plays  ?  "  he  replied.  "  Give 
me  my  answer !  Can  thou  love  me,  Emmot  ? 
Will  thou  be  my  wife  or  will  thou  not  ?  "  He 
grasped  her  hands  so  ^suddenly,  so  fiercely,  she 
writhed  and  murmured  at  the  pain. 

"  Rowland,  Rowland,  you're  cruel,  you  hurt 
me!" 

He  let  her  go,  and  stood  up.     "  It's  time  I  was 
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back  at  the  hall,"  said  he.  "  Come  thy  ways 
with  me  out  o'  the  wood,  Emmot." 

She  looked  in  his  face,  then  rose,  mutely 
obedient,  and  followed  him  to  the  place  where 
they  had  met,  neither  speaking  a  word  by  the 
way.  Here  Emmot  would  fain  he  had  left  her, 
but  Eowland  said :  "  Thou'll  walk  do^Ti  town  with 
me  to  thy  aunt's  ?  "  and  she  did  not  dare  refuse. 

In  going  they  would  have  to  pass  by  the  forge 
where  Martin  Kempe  worked,  and  Emmot' s  ear 
caught  the  ring  of  hammer  and  anvil  long  before 
they  approached  it.  The  blacksmith  alone  of  all 
Ashleigh  was  not  making  holiday  at  the  well- 
dressing  ;  but,  as  his  wont  was,  whatever  his  mood 
he  sang  loud  and  fierce  at  his  laboui-.  Such  a 
voice  as  his  was  too  : — like  the  roll  of  an  organ, 
the  main  stay  of  the  village  choir,  and  be  sure 
they  had  missed  it  in  the  morning;  for  to  all 
Peter  Parsley's  invitations  he  had  been  deaf  and 
churlish,  declaring  he  was  too  busy  for  psalm- 
singing  on  work-a-days,  when  money  was  to  be 
earned.  But  his  profane  song  kept  rhythm  and 
time   melodiously  with   the  measured,  ponderous 
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strokes  that  made  the  red  sparks  fly,  and  Rowland, 
lagging  a  little  in  his  walk,  listened  while  his 
heart  warmed  to  his  friend. 

Who  forged  this  bit  o'  metal  ? 
Auld  Kempe  o'  Ashleigli-by-the-Hill. 
It's  right  good  metal !  true  metal !  good  metal !  ^ 

Auld  Kempe  forged  it  wi'  a  will ! 

See  the  dints  o'  it,  an'  the  notches  ! 

See  the  scars  o'  it,  an'  the  blotches ! 
What  be  they,  think  ye — flaws  i'  the  metal  ? 

Auld  Gisbome  could  tell ! 

Auld  Gisborne  knawed  well ! 
That  bore  it  through  many  a  battle  ! 

Tills  saved  liis  crown,  that  saved  his  wind, 

This  drank  heart's-blood,  that — ^but  ne'er  mind  ! 
Wi'  Kempes  at  the  forge,  an'  Gisbornes  i'  the  battle, 
England  shall  never  lack  good  metal !  true  metal !  good 
metal ! 

Emmot  cast  a  beseeching  look  at  Rowland  as 
they  drew  near  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and  he 
understood  her.  '^  Thou's  afraid  Martin  '11  be 
wroth  if  he  sees  me  wi'  thee  ?  Well,  then,  go 
thou  on  first — I  want  a  talk  with  him,  an'  he's 
easiest  to  deal  wi'  at  his  work." 

But  Emmot  was  wiser  than  to  pass  the  forge  if 
Rowland  meant  to  follow.  She  turned  back,  palpi- 
tatingly thankful  to  avoid  the  meeting  of  her  lovers. 
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and  went  home  another  away.  When  she  had  got 
safe  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  she  began  to  think 
within  herself  what  had  made  her  so  suddenly 
afraid  of  them,  and  to  wish,  as  her  aunt  had 
wished,  that  the  day  were  over. 

Meanwhile  Eowland  had  checked  his  steps  at 
the  forge,  and  was  leaning  across  the  half  door,  and 
Martin  Kempe  had  stopt  in  his  work  to  hear  him. 
They  were  quite  alone. 

"  Thou  never  did  bear  malice  afore,  Martin;  give 
us  thy  hand,  lad,"  Rowland  said. 

But  Martin  stood  aloof,  swart  and  sullen. 
"  Keep  out  o'  my  way,  an'  I'll  keep  out  o'  thy 
way — it  'ud  be  well  half  th'  world  was  atween 
us  !  "  growled  he  with  angry  eyes  on  his  old  lake- 
fellow.  Rowland  did  not  stir.  ''  Wilt  get  out  o' 
my  sunshine  !  "  he  added  with  suppressed  fury, 
and  then  the  woodkeeper  did  move;  for  he  was 
within  reach  of  a  blow  from  the  smith's  hammer, 
and  Martin  looked  dangerous. 

Just  then  a  troop  of  strangers  came  down  the 
road  from  the  Dingle,  the  artist  amongst  them. 
He  loitered  near  the  forge  some  minutes,  mentally 
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noting  the  wrathful  visage  and  stalwart  proportions 
of  Kempe,  and  the  lither  strength  of  Eowland 
Wardlaw,  and  saying  to  himself  that  there  was 
surely  a  quarrel  between  the  young  men.  Before 
he  reached  *'  The  Peacock,"  however,  Rowland 
passed  him  swiftly  on  his  way  to  the  hall,  and 
in  the  evening  when  he  strolled  up  again  towards 
the  clerk's  house,  the  smith  was  still  thundering 
at  his  work  and  singing : — a  hymn  now,  wildly 
sweet,  a  favourite  hymn  amongst  the  congregations 
of  Primitive  Methodists  and  Free  Gospellers  who 
had  a  chapel  in  the  dale.  Kempe  had  other 
auditors  besides  the  artist  before  he  ceased  — 
Peter  Parsley,  his  grandchild  Ruth,  and  Michael 
Ashe ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  them  until  the 
clerk  called  out : — "  Isn't  it  time  to  drop  work, 
Martin  ?  If  you  go  carolling  like  that  when  there 
are  strange  folk  about,  we  shall  be  having  chaps 
from  Lichfield  or  Peterbro'  one  o'  these  days, 
liming  a  twig  to  catch  our  best  singing-bird,  an' 
that  won't  pay  for  Ashleigh,  will  it,  Ruth  ?  " 

Ruth  said  No,  Ashleigh  choir  could  not  spare 
Martin. 
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'*I  reckon  it  'ull  have  to  spare  me,"  responded 
the  smith.  "  A  man  can't  bide  in  one  place  all 
the  days  of  his  life  ; — eh,  Michael  Ashe  ?  " 

Michael  chuckled  with  open  triumph.  "  You 
ha'n't  heard  th'  news  then  ?  Ruth  Parsley  here  an' 
me's  going  to  put  up  our  horses  together." 

"  Queer  pair  to  run  i'  harness,  Martin,  ar'n't 
they  ?  "  said  the  parish  clerk. 

Martin  looked  at  blushing  Ruth,  and  wished  her 
luck  of  Michael.  "  He  ha'n't  got  no  \T[ce  that 
I  know  on  except  running  away;  an'  a  good 
pasture  an'  steady  partner  'ull  cure  him  o'  that," 
said  he. 

As  they  walked  away  from  the  forge,  which  the 
smith  was  preparing  to  close  for  the  night,  Michael 
remarked  that  he  seemed  quite  out  of  sorts.  Ruth, 
who  guessed  the  reason  why,  said,  "  Yes,  poor 
fellow."  She  knew  how  Emmot  Torre  could  make 
hearts  ache,  and  keep  her  own  at  ease,  and  she 
was  full  of  pity  for  Martin,  and  for  everybody  else 
who  was  not  as  happy  in  his  or  her  love  as 
she  was. 

AOL.  I.  16 
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XVIII. 

"JEALOUSY  IS  THE  DEVIL." 

The  long  room  at  "  The  Miner's  Arms "  was 
crowded  with  men  and  dense  with  smoke  when 
Martin  Kempe  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  ahout 
eight  o'clock.  His  appearance  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  move  to  give  him  a  good  place ;  for  he 
was  popular  at  wakes  and  well-dressings,  fairs  and 
junketings,  rather  than  in  household  society. 
It  was  not  his  habit  to  drink  much  or  to  sit  late, 
but  he  enjoyed  convivial  company  to  the  respectable 
limits  of  conviviality,  and  the  landlord,  Jeremy 
Fyfe,  was  always  glad  to  see  him,  for  he  attracted 
guests,  and  kept  them  amused  without  stinting 
their  beer. 

"  You're   latish,    Martin  ;    what's   been   up  ?  " 
said  he. 
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**  Naught,  as  I  know  on,"  and  the  smith  heaved 
a  hard  involuntary  sigh  and  put  his  hand  to  his 
head,  as  he  dropt  into  the  chair  by  the  window 
that  had  been  yielded  by  some  less  honoured 
guest  to  make  room  for  him.  "  My  brother 
Nicholas  isn't  here,  then?"  said  he,  inten-ocra- 
tively  peering  round. 

"  No,  he's  not  been  over  all  day — a  good  boy  is 
Master  Nicholas,"  responded  a  ne'er-do-weel  of 
Ashford,  who  had  been  himself  making  holiday 
with  skittles  and  drink  since  noon. 

''  There's  a  change  in  the  weather — it  is  terrible 
close  and  sultry  to-night,"  said  Martin,  dejectedly. 
"  I  don't  know  what  ails  me  "uithin  the  last  hour. 
A  blood-letting  'ud  feel  to  do  me  good." 

"  It's  like  as  if  there  was  thunder  i'  the  air.  A 
storm  'ud  clear  it  an'  do  no  harm,"  observed  the 
landlord. 

A  glass  and  jug  of  beer  were  set  before  Martin, 
and  he  took  a  deep  thirsty  draught.  "  That  'uU 
clear  your  pipes  for  a  song,"  suggested  Jeremy. 
"  We've  been  only  flat — you'll  raise  us  a  key." 

"  I'm  none  for  singing  to-night,  unless  you're 
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for  a  psalm,"  replied  Martin.  There  was  a  general 
laugli  derisive  of  the  proposition,  which  the  land- 
lord checked  by  saying  they  might  do  worse  than 
sing  psalms. 

*'  Is   Kempe   also   amongst  the   methodees  ? " 
satirically  inquired  a  miner  from  Whorlstone. 

"  Keep   psalms  for  church  o'  Sundays — never 
groan  over  good  liquor  !  "  cried  another. 

"  Give  us  '  Jock  o'  the  Tor  an'  Parson's  Mare,' 
Martin,"  urged  a  third. 

"  Aye,  aye,  '  Jock  o'  the  Tor,'  "  chorussed  the 
company  at  large. 

Habit  prevailed  over  the  smith's  evident  dis- 
inclination to  sing.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  further 
entreated,  but  raising  his  head  and  his  voice 
together,  poured  forth  a  rollicking,  lusty  strain  as 
a  prelude,  and  then  began  the  song  that  had  been 
specially  called  for.  A  considerable  audience  soon 
drew  about  the  house  outside,  amongst  them 
Sythe  Wardlaw  and  Emmot  Torre's  aunt,  Emmot 
herself  and  Rowland,  and  the  ubiquitous  artist 
who  had  tried  the  atmosphere  indoors,  and  had 
been  driven  to  retreat. 
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Thus  the  song: — 

Auld  Kempe,  he  shod  the  parson's  mare, 
That  carried  him  home  fro'  Belper  Fair, 
'SVheii  Jock  o'  the  Tor  lay  wait  by  the  mill. 
His  pouch  to  empty  his  own  to  fill ! 

*'  Lads,  I'm  out  o'  tune,"  said  the  smith, 
hoarsely  interrupting  himself,  with  his  eyes  search- 
ing the  crowd. 

''Nay,  nay,  it's  all  right.  Take  a  pull  at  the 
jug."  Again  Martin  drank,  drew  breath,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

Mare  up  wi'  her  heels,  and  Jock  he  dropt, 
Parson  he  spui-red,  an'  never  he  stopt, 
Till  rein  he  di-ew  at  his  own  back-door — 
Good  folks,  ha'  ye  heerd  the  tale  afore  ? 

Doctor  was  caUed,  up  Tor  he  went, 
Jack  lay  groaning,  his  breath  nigh  spent. 
Says  his  wife,  "  Poor  Jock's  been  out  o'  the  frolic. 
An'  home  he's  come  wi  a  fit  o'  the  cholic  !  " 

Doctor  chuckles,  an'  "Physic,"  says  he, 
"  Won't  touch  the  grips  o'  tliis  cholic,"  says  he. 
''  Yo'  caught  it  coming  fro'  Belper  Fair, 
Wi'  a  touch  o'  the  heels  o'  parson's  mare  I  " 

*'  What  comes  next,  Jeremy?  I  forget,"  asked 
Martin,  dropping  the  note  again. 
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'*  Some'at  ails  the  man  to  ha'  lost  his 
mem'ry,"  cried  the  landlord.  "  I'll  finish  the 
song  mysel' " 

"  Time's  up  !  "  says  doctor,  "  time's  up,  my  lad  ! 
Thou  mun  mak  thy  peace  wi'  A'mighty  God  !  " 
Parson's  fetched  thro'  the  dismal  night. 
Says  he,  "  Won't  he  live  till  morning  light  ?  " 

"  Time's  up,"  says  doctor,  "  he's  a'most  gone." 
"  Thank  God,"  sa^^s  Jock,  "  I  die  like  a  mon  ! 
My  blessing  to  blacksmith,  Martin  Kempe, 
That's  saved  the  county  sixpenn'orth  o'  hemp  !  " 

"There!  What  do  you  think  o'  that  lads? 
A  trifle  husky,  mebhe,  but  I  can  turn  a  tune  yet 
at  a  pinch,"  concluded  Jeremy,  with  cheerful  seK- 
approval. 

"  Aye,  that  yo'  can,  that  yo'  can,"  responded 
the  audience. 

Martin  Kempe  was  straining  his  gaze  out  into 
the  gloom  beyond  the  little  group  clustered 
near  the  window,  and  following  the  direction  of 
his  eyes,  the  landlord  espied  Rowland  Wardlaw. 
Either  forgetting  the  fight  of  the  day  before,  or 
considering  it  as  a  finished  aff'air,  he  hailed  the 
woodkeeper,   bidding   him   come    in.      *'  There's 
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alius  room  for  good  company,"  said  he,  '^  alius 
room  an'  to  spare  for  good  company." 

"  I'll  make  more,"  rejoined  the  smith,  and  rose 
unsteadily  to  his  feet. 

BQs  brain  was  dazed  not  so  much  with  drink  as 
with  violent  emotion ;  for  hanging  on  Rowland's 
arm,  he  had  discerned  fair  Emmot  Torre.  He 
stumbled  to  the  entrance,  and  stared  about 
stupidly  in  search  of  his  rival ;  discovered  him, 
ran  at  him,  and  struck  him.  It  was  the  impulse 
and  act  of  a  moment.  There  was  a  shrill  woman's 
cry.  Nobody  interposed.  Rowland  faced  round, 
teeth  and  fist  clenched,  and  returned  the  blow 
with  another  that  brought  his  assailant  to  his 
kne^s.  Then  he  stood,  breathing  fury,  waiting 
for  him  to  rise.  But  Martin  did  not  rise.  He 
sustained  himself  a  second  or  so,  and  then  sank 
sideways  heavily  on  the  ground,  his  head  coming 
in  sharp  contact  with  the  curb- stone  as  he  dropt. 
Those  who  had  witnessed  the  sudden  fray  from 
the  inn  window  called  out  to  know  what  it  was 
about ;  those  outside  pressed  round  the  fallen 
figure.     *'  Ho  !  Jeremy  Fyfe,  a  light  here  !  "  cried 
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one   suddenly.      '*  Make    way,    let    him    have    a 
hreath." 

'*  What  ails  him  to  lie  there  ? "  demanded 
Rowland:  —  and  then  a  terrible  thought  shot 
through  his  heart.  ''  Go  thy  ways  home, 
Emmot,"  said  he  to  the  girl,  who  had  caught 
his  arm  and  held  him  back ;  and  he  shook  her 
off,  not  very  gently. 

Scared  yet  curious,  Emmot  retreated,  and 
watched  from  a  distance.  A  confused  group 
poured  out  of  "  The  Miners'  Arms,"  the  landlord 
with  a  lantern,  the  dusk  light  of  which  he  turned 
full  on  Martin's  face.  It  was  the  colour  of  clay, 
and  a  man  who  was  attempting  to  raise  his  head, 
shuddered  and  drew  his  left  hand  away,  and 
showed  it  covered  with  blood. 

"  Thou's  never  knived  him,  Rowland  ? "  said 
Jeremy. 

Rowland  did  not  speak,  but  the  tremulous, 
eager  voice  of  his  mother  answered  for  him. 
"  Nay,  nay,  his  touch  wouldn't  ha'  knocked  a 
fly  off  of  him  ;  an'  Kempe  struck  th*  first 
blow." 
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"  Aye,  Kempe  struck  first  blow,  Kempe  struck 
first  blow,"  eclioed  several  of  the  witnesses. 

"  Are  you  going  to  let  him  lie  here  ?  Fetch 
doctor,  somebody,"  said  Rowland  hoarsely,  and 
he  helped  to  carry  the  smith  into  the  inn 
kitchen. 

Martin  gi-oaned  and  opened  wide  his  filmy  eyes. 
**  Hold  on,  Rowland,  hold  on,  lad ;  branch  is 
giving  way,"  gasped  he,  and  after  a  moment's 
vacant  stare  relapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

"  He  thinks  you're  i*  the  woods,  bird-nesting 
together,  Rowland,"  whispered  Sj'the,  who  had 
forced  her  way  into  the  house-place  after  her 
son. 

A  great,  inexpressible  awe  fell  on  eveiy  soul 
present.  They  felt  the  passing  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  When  the  doctor  arrived  the  smith  was 
evidently  sinking  fast.  The  clouds  of  evil  passion 
that  had  temporarily  darkened  his  mind  dispersed, 
and  he  fancied  himself  practising  with  the  choir 
in  church  when  he  was  called  before  his  Maker. 

**  Strike  up,  Peter,  '  I  will  arise,  I  will  arise, 
and  go  to  my  Father.'  "     He  lifted  himself  with  a 
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startled  air,  and  looked  full  in  Eowland's  face, 
"  Keep  tune,  lad — thou  an'  I  has  never  fell  out?" 
said  he. 

"Never,  never,  Martin!"  sobbed  the  wood- 
keeper;  and  as  Kempe's  grey  face  fell  into  final 
blankness  and  silence  with  muttered  sounds  of 
"  Good  metal,"  and  "I  have  sinned,  have  sinned," 
a  dreadful  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  his  lips, 
"He's  dead,  he's  dead;  I've  killed  my  brother." 
*  The  bitter  cry  reached  the  ears  of  Emmot,  who 
had  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house.  She 
turned  to  escape,  but  her  flight  was  arrested  by 
Sythe  Wardlaw,  who  laid  a  fierce  grip  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  Come  in,  an'  see  what  thou  has  done  !  "  cried 
she,  dragging  her  into  the  light  by  the  door. 
"  Look  at  thy  pretty  feet,  thy  skirts  all  dabbled 
wd'  blood !  " 

Emmot  put  forth  her  young  strength,  and 
wrested  herself  free.  Her  skirts  were  red  with 
blood,  her  feet  left  a  stain  on  the  dust.  In  the 
dark  she  had  trodden  over  the  spot  where  the 
smith  had  fallen.     The  spectacle  gave  her  added 
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vigour.  With  a  wild  terror  of  herself  and  the 
night  she  fled  home,  and  was  greeted  on  the 
threshold  hy  her  aunt  with  the  words,  "  Emmot, 
Emmot,  see  now  what  misery  thy  idleness  has 
brewed,  an'  make  haste  to  repent  an'  cry  the  Lord 
ha'  mercy,  or  thou'lt  have  bitterer  misery  given 
thee  to  di'ink."  She  stayed  for  no  more  warning 
or  denunciation,  but  rushed  up  to  her  little 
chamber  in  the  dark,  and  shut  the  door.  A 
wretched,  broken  butterfly  was  she  that  dismal 
night,  and  of  a  mind  to  hate  herself,  and  to 
fear  that  the  curse  of  blood-guiltiness  might  fall 
upon  her. 

Before  the  morning  it  was  carried  far  and  wide 
over  the  country  for  news  that  there  had  been  a 
quarrel  at  ''  The  Miner's  Arms,"  after  Ashleigh 
Well-Dressing,  and  that  Martin  Kempe,  one  of 
the  blacksmith  Kempes  renowned  in  many  a  Der- 
byshire song  and  story,  had  been  killed  by  Rowland 
Wardlaw,  wood-keeper  to  Squii-e  Gisborne  at  the 
Hall. 
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XIX. 

"THERE'S  LOVE  AND   LOVE." 

It  was  in  the  grey  of  the  morning  that  Joan 
Abbott  was  awakened  by  her  mother  coming  to 
her  bedside.  The  good,  serviceable  woman  was 
going  to  Ashleigh  with  her  nephew,  Nicholas 
Kempe,  who  had  brought  her  the  night's  dreadful 
news,  and  was  now  waiting  for  her  in  the  house - 
place. 

'*  A  little  help's  worth  a  deal  o'  pity,  Joan," 
said  she.  "  Thou  must  be  busy  and  get  father 
his  breakfast  this  morning.     I'm  wanted." 

Joan  did  not  catch  any  alarm  from  her  mother's 
words ;  she  was  often  loanted,  being  the  nurse  of 
the  village,  in  requisition  whenever  a  little  stranger 
entered  the  world,  or  an  old  inhabitant  left  it. 
But  the  sound  of  Nicholas's  voice  speaking  to  her 
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father  below  apprised  Joan  of  something  extra- 
ordinary in  the  present  summons,  and  raising 
herself  on  her  elbow,  she  asked  hurriedly  what 
had  happened. 

"It's  thy  poor  cousin,  Martin  Kempe,"  replied 
her  mother,  with  a  tremor  in  her  tone.  "  Thou'U 
mind  what  I  said  about  love  vd*  him  for  such  as 
Emmot  Torre  being  a  possession  of  the  Devil — 
an'  his  work's  come  of  it.  Martin's  dead — slain  in 
a  fray  wi'  Rowland  Wardlaw.  I  know  not  which  is 
most  to  be  pitied — him  that's  gone  or  him  that's 
got  to  suffer  for  it.  Nicholas  is  not  veiy  clear, 
how  it  was  done,  only  it  was  i'  the  hot  blood.  But 
I'm  keeping  him  :  thou'll  see  to  father,  Joan  ;  an' 
if  I  find  there's  no  use  for  me  when  I  get  to  Ash- 
leigh,  I  shall  ha'  been  company  to  the  poor  lad 
there,  an'  I'll  come  home  T\i'out  resting." 

And  so  Joan  was  left  to  realize  the  tragedy  with 
tears  and  sorrowful,  wondering  awe.  Could  love 
which  played  only  airs  of  divine  music  in  her 
heartstrings,  be  jarred  into  wild  discords  like 
this  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  timid,  tender 
yearnings  and  flutterings  of  her  soul  towards  Basil 
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Godfrey  could  ever  grow  so  masterful  as  to  make 
her  hate  a  rival  ?  This  Love  was  a  great  mystery 
— pure,  it  was  strong  as  death ;  corrupted  by 
jealousy  and  lust,  it  was  cruel  as  the  grave. 
She  remembered  two  ancient  stories.  How  Jacob 
served  twice  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  they 
seemed  to  him  but  as  one  day  by  reason  of  the 
love  he  bore  her.  Then  how  David  caused  Uriah 
to  be  set  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  that  he 
might  die,  and  leave  his  fair  wife  to  his  enemy. 
And  this  al^o  was  love — the  love  that  had  been 
the  destruction  of  Martin  Kempe,  and  had  brought 
on  his  once  dear  old  lake-fellow  the  guilt  of 
homicide. 

She  had  a  silly  little  song  that  she  often  sang 
before  to-day,  but  she  never  sang  it  again  : — 

Love  is  sweetest  stolen,  some  folks  say, 
Love  is  sweetest  stolen,  ah,  well-a-day ! 

I'd  have  love  a  free  gift, 

Else  I'd  have  none, 

I'd  have  love  a  free  gift, 

And  peace  with  it,  or  none. 

Roses  grow  with  prickles,  some  folks  say, 
Roses  grow  with  prickles,  ah,  weU-a-day  ! 
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Wlio  ■would  have  red  roses 
Must  have  thorns  too, 
Who  would  have  love's  posies, 
Has  love's  pains  too. 

They  are  one  for  ever,  some  folks  say, 
Sweet  and  sting  together,  ah,  well- a- day  I 

Though  you  let  the  roses 

Fade  in  the  mom, 

Even  faded  roses 

Keep  still  a  thorn. 

Life  is  not  worth  living,  wise  folks  say. 
But  for  thorns  and  roses,  ah,  well-a-day  ! 

But  for  love's  dead  heai-tache, 

But  for  love's  sweet  pain, 

They  who  live  for  self's  sake. 

Live  but  in  vain. 

Give  me  thorns  and  roses,  then  I'll  say, 
Give  me  love  and  torment,  ah,  well-a-day  I 

If  there  be  no  honey, 

Save  with  a  sting. 

Give  me  sting  and  honey. 

Give  me  love  or  nothing. 

After  breakfast  and  the  performance  of  the 
household  tasks  which  her  mother's  absence  de- 
volved upon  her,  Joan  called  for  a  little  maid 
out  of  the  school  to  keep  the  house,  and  went 
to  the  crow's-nest  and  her  reading  as  usual.     Her 
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mother  had   returned   when   she   went   home   to 
dinner,  her  only  news  being  a  confirmation  of  the 
first  intelligence  that  Nicholas  Kempe  had  brought. 
That  morning  an  inquest  had  been  held  on  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  smith.     Witnesses  more 
than  enough  offered  themselves  before  the  coroner 
to  exculpate  Eowland  Wardlaw  from  any  malice 
prepense  in  the  blow  which  had  led  to  the  fatal 
issue,  and  the  doctor's  testimony  was  weightier 
than  all.     He  said  death  had  not  resulted  from 
the  blow  on  the  breast,  which  had  only  bruised 
and  discoloured  the  flesh,  but  from  a  great  wound 
in  the  head,  caused  by  a  hard  fall  and  rebound 
on  the  curb-stone,  which  had  been  newly  set  and 
was  sharp  at  the  edge.   Nevertheless,  the  notorious 
quarrel  that  had  been  between  the  two  men  because 
of  Emmot  Torre,  their  fight  the  day  preceding  the 
well-dressing,    and    Rowland's    passionate    excla- 
mation, "  I  have  killed  my  brother,"  were  felt  to 
go  heavily  against  him,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter.     An  investigation  before 
the  bench  of  magistrates  at  Whorlstone  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  ended  in  the  wood-keeper's  committal 
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on  that  grave  charge,  and  bail  being  refused,  he 
was  removed  to  Derby  jail. 

There  was  abundant  sympathy  for  him  in  the 
country,  and  abundant  curiosity  about  the  girl 
who  was  the  origin  of  the  tragedy.  Emmot  burnt 
her  stained  shoes  and  dress,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
she  lived  in  horror  of  herself  as  guilty  of  Martin's 
death.     But  presently  her  feelings  took  a  turn. 

"  TVTiat  have  I  done  to  deserve  that  folks  should 
point  the  finger  at  me?"  demanded  she  of  her 
aunt  defiantly  ;  and  learning  that  she  had  advo- 
cates who  considered  her  ill-used,  she  assumed 
airs  of  ill-usage. 

But  folks  continued  to  point  the  finger  at  her. 
The  ladies  at  the  Hall  and  the  Rectory  pronounced 
her  vain  as  a  peacock,  and  the  homely  village 
damsels  remembered  that  they  had  always  thought 
no  good  could  come  of  her  finery.  Poor  old  Sythe 
Wardlaw,  more  bitter  against  her  than  ever, 
watched  for  her  in-comings  and  out-goings  to  pelt 
her  with  hard  words,  and  was  not  softened  when 
Emmot  shed  tears  and  protested  that  their  sorrow 
was  one. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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"  Aye,  cry,  cry  !  but  thou  may  cry  the  eyes  out 
o'  thy  head  ere  thou'll  win  again  heart  as  true  as 
my  Kowland's.  If  thou  were  th'  last  woman  i'  th' 
workl,  he'd  never  look  on  thee  no  more,"  she 
told  her. 

'*  Then  don't  I  need  a  bit  o'  pity  as  well  as 
thou  that  art  his  mother?  Don't  I  love  him 
too?"  rejoined  Emmot. 

"  Thou  love  him  ?  Thou  loves  thyself  an'  thy 
bonny  face,  that's  all.  It  isn't  the  pain  o'  his 
body  in  prison  I  heed,  but  the  grief  of  his  mind. 
Don't  I  know  how  he'll  go  haunted  all  the  days 
o'  his  life — him  that  loved  Martin  better  nor  a 
brother  ?  Thou,  love  him  !  If  thou  loved  him 
thou'd  have  another  look  on  thy  face  from  what 
thou  has.  Thy  heart's  as  hard  as  iron,  but  there's 
millstones  i'  the  mill  o'  God  can  break  it — aye, 
can  grind  it  to  powder,  as  He's  broken  an'  ground 
mine." 

"  Don't  curse  me,  Sythe ;  don't  curse  me  ! " 
besought  Emmot,  in  an  agony  of  superstitious 
dread. 

"No  need  to  wish  thee  worse  than  thou'll  do 
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for  thyself.  Wi'  pride,  vanity,  an'  selfishness, 
thou'll  make  thy  bed  bad  to  lie  on  ere  thou  dies. 
I'm  a  miserable  woman  this  day — remember  it 
when  thou's  as  forlorn,  Emmot  Torre.  I  ha'  lost 
Rowland  for  a  time,  but  thou's  lost  him  for  good 
and  a'." 

It  was  true.  Rowland  Wardlaw's  passion  was 
quenched  in  the  tears  he  shed  for  Martin  Kempe. 
He  had  but  one  thought  for  the  disposal  of  his 
future  when  he  should  be  out  of  prison  : — to 
escape  from  England  and  from  Emmot — never 
to  see  them  more.  His  master.  Squire  Gisborne, 
interested  himself  to  procure  him  good  counsel, 
and  promised  him  aid  to  emigi-ate  when  he  should 
be  free ;  for  nobody  anticipated  a  severe  sentence 
even  if  he  were  convicted.  His  mother  set  her 
house  in  order  to  leave  it  at  a  day's  notice;  for 
her  heart  was  bent  on  following  the  fortunes  of 
her  living  son,  be  they  disastrous  as  they  might. 
Martin  Kempe  had  left  no  dependent  womankind 
to  lament  for  him.  The  whole  village  missed  him, 
the  choir  was  nothing  without  him,  his  brother 
Nicholas  giieved  with  a  man's  stern   and  silent 
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anguish,  but  no  tender  spirit  of  mother  or  wdfe 
or  child  was  made  desolate  by  his  death.  He  had 
a  great  funeral,  and  another  Kempe  took  the  forge, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  his  story.  But  Sythe 
Wardlaw  without  Rowland  was  bereaved  indeed, 
and  as  she  showed  herself  tremulously  patient  under 
her  new  calamity,  save  as  regarded  Emmot  Torre, 
the  popular  sentiment  was  softened  towards  her. 

Ruth  Parsley  found  her  one  evening  sitting  in 
the  churchyard  by  the  graves  of  her  husband  and 
children.  She  had  taken  to  bringing  her  knitting 
there,  and  when  Ruth  inquired  gently  if  she  would 
not  be  better  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  dew- 
falling,  she  replied,  "  I  feel  none  the  dew ;  it's 
lonesome  indoors  wi'  no  Rowland  coming  home 
to  supper.  I  can  think  o'  my  good  man  here, 
and  the  bairns  God  took  away.  I'm  not  so  strong 
agen  it  now.  It's  hard  learning,  but  the  sooner 
we've  got  to  feel  *  God's  will  be  done,'  the  sooner 
He  breaks  the  rod.  He'll  spare  me  this  once — 
don't  you  think  He  will,  Huth  ?" 

"  I'll  pray  for  you  that  He  may,"  said  Ruth, 
with  tears  in  her  dove's  eyes. 
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The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  woods  of  the 
Dingle,  and  the  purple  sky  overhead  was  ploughed 
into  deep  furrows  of  scarlet  and  gold.    The  reflected 
light  shone  on   Svthe's  haggard  mysterious  face, 
which  was  calmer  than  ever  Ruth  had  known  it. 
She  beheyed  that  she  had  somehow  pledged  God 
to  mercy  by  her  confession  of  humihty,  and  the 
beHef  gave   her    inward   peace.      Her    thoughts 
strayed  back  to  the  rebellious  days  when  she  had 
made  her  troubles  heavier  than  she  could  bear, 
and  the  ''gradely  lads"  that  had  been  her  pride 
w^asted  to  death  in  slow  sickness  before  her  eyes. 
There   were    their   names   on   the   stone — Miles, 
Philip,    Mark,    and    Reuben,    and   Adam,    their 
father, — on  the  shadowed  side  towards  the  sun- 
rising,    opposite   her,    looking   towards   the    sun- 
setting. 

"  It  don't  seem  to-night  as  if  they  were  gone  so 
far  out  o'  my  reach,"  said  she  musingly.  "  I  shall 
go  to  them,  tho'  they  shall  not  return  to  me  ; — if 
it  were  not  for  my  poor  lad,  Rowland,  in  Derby 
jail,  I'd  wish  it  might  be  soon.  I'd  rether  lie 
here  at  home  with  them  than  in  a  foreign  country. 
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the  Lord  knows  where;  but  I  can't  let  him  go 
into  banishment,  an'  stay  behind.  He  was  alius 
good  to  his  mother,  Kowland  was.  Kuth,  thou's 
a  pious  little  lass,  an'  one  may  learn  o'  thee  wi'out 
shame — it's  the  commandment  wi'  promise  to  them 
that  honour  parents — *  Their  days  shall  be  long  in 
the  land,' — and  he's  to  be  cut  off  from  it.  How's 
that  ?  Must  one  be  content  not  to  see  i'  the  dark 
o'  this  world,  an'  to  say  for  ever  an'  for  ever,  *  Thy 
will  be  done?'  Many  a  time  have  I  cried  that 
God  was  blind  an'  deaf,  when  t'was  I  shut  my 
eyes,  an'  closed  my  ears.  An'  now,  while  I  try  to 
keep  my  heart  low,  lest  He  should  smite  again,  it's 
a  burthen  to  me  that  I  cannot  understand  His 
ways  to  man — an'  still  more  His  ways  to  women — 
them  that's  mothers  partic'larly." 

Euth's  theology  was  not  speculative.  To  love, 
to  trust,  to  pray,  to  be  pitiful  and  courteous,  to 
keep  the  house  clean  and  fulfil  her  daily  round  of 
duties  was  her  religion.  She  had  suffered  no 
sorrows  save  now  and  then  a  prick  of  jealousy 
because  of  Emmot  Torre,  and  these  .tiny  wounds 
were  quite  healed  since  she  had  been  made  sure 
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of  Michael  Ashe's  affection.      Her  experience  was 
that  God  was  veiy  good. 

"  When  things  seem  contrary,  an'  past  mv 
setting  right,"  said  she,  ''I  run  over  to  myself  a 
text  or  two  or  a  hymn,  an'  it  takes  off  my  mind 
from  being  vext  wi'  what  can't  be  helped.  But 
I'm  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  going  contrary 
of  things  is  alius  God's  doing — it's  the  devil's  an' 
man's  a  deal  ofter,  Sythe.  Yours  ha'  been  great 
trials,  an'  the  Lord  knows  why  they  were  sent — 
an'  your  own  heart  mebbe ;  but  for  me,  I  ha'  had 
no  call  to  question  the  losing-kindness  o' the  Lord; 
for  He's  been  ever  merciful  an'  tender  to  me.  He 
knows  I  could  not  bear  much  an'  live.  If  I  were 
i'  the  stead  o'  yon  poor  Emmot  I  should  cry  to  the 
hills  to  fall  on  me,  an'  to  the  rocks  to  hide  me 
from  the  scorn  o'  the  people,  an'  the  day  o'  God's 
wrath.  I  should  live  in  a  perpetual  looldng  for  o' 
judgment." 

"Ha'  you  seen  her  lately,  that  you  cill  her 
poor  ? "  inquired  Sythe,  her  bitter  tone  reviving. 
'*  Ha'  you  seen  how  she  meks  a  picter  of  herself 
every  morning  for  that  artist-gentleman  at  *  The 
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Peacock  to  paint  her  ?  Love  my  Eowland,  says 
she  !  If  she  loved  him,  it's  dust  an'  ashes  she'd 
put  on  her  golden  hair,  an'  not  a  garland  o'  leaves : 
for  who  knows,  Ruth,  who  knows  how  it  may  go 
wi'  the  lad  ?  whether  he  may  not  ha'  yeai^s  to  bide 
in  prison  ?  " 

"  Grandfather  thinks  he'll  come  oif  clear, 
Sythe,  an'  so  do  I.  I  have  not  seen  Emmot,  but 
I've  heard  she's  to  speak  for  him  at  the  trial." 

"  Aye,  an'  she's  all  agee  to  go — in  a  new  bonnet, 
just  to  be  stared  at,  that  poor  aunt  o'  hers  says." 
The  remembrance  of  the  occasion,  and  of  this 
pettiness  of  soul  in  Emmot  wrung  some  tears 
from  Sythe's  dim  eyes.  "  I  wish  she  hadn't  to  be 
called  for  a  witness,"  added  she.  ''Rowland  was 
fairly  bewitched  with  her  beauty,  an'  it's  not  in 
him  to  see  her  as  we  do.  I  doubt  he'll  feel  it 
badly.  He's  torn  her  out  o'  his  heart,  but  such 
wounds  make  sore  bleeding." 

"  There's  One  above  can  heal  his  wounds,  an' 
Rowland  believes  in  Him,"  responded  Ruth. 

When  the  ruddy  glow  was  gone  from  the  sky, 
and  the  chill  night  air  began  to  breathe,  Sythe  let 
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her  young  companion  lead  her  home.  They  came 
round  to  the  churchyard  gate,  and  there  was 
Michael  Ashe  waiting  for  Ruth. 

"  I  knew  you  was  there,"  said  he.  "I  spied 
you,  but  I  left  you  to  comfort  the  old  woman." 

Ruth's  heart  answered  with  a  secret  pulse  of 
thankfulness  for  her  good  luck  in  fixing  Michael's 
vagrant  afiections,  and  as  her  quaint  fashion  often 
was,  she  clothed  her  thought  in  the  words  of  a 
familiar  hymn,  '"Not  more  than  others  I  deserve, 
but  God  has  given  me  more  ! '  " 

"  Thou  deserves  all  the  good  He  can  give  thee, 
both  in  this  world  an'  t'other,  that's  my  opinion," 
said  Michael  with  loverly,  profane  enthusiasm. 
Ruth  bade  him  hush  and  not  make  idols. 

"  He's  a  poor  sort  o'  Christian,  but  a  kind  man 
like  his  father  afore  him,  Ruth,"  old  Sythe  said. 
"  Keep  him  wi'  a  short  tether,  an'  he'll  tame  down 
into  a  good  husband." 

"  Take  nobody's  advice  about  tethers  an'  such 
like,  but  tame  me  thy  own  way,"  whispered 
Michael  in  her  ear,  and  Ruth  nodded  a  prim, 
pretty  assurance  that  she  would. 
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When  they  had  seen  Sythe  safely  lodged  within 
her  own  doors  they  walked  together  past  the  silent 
forge  to  Peter  Parsley's  house,  and  by  the  way 
Michael  prevailed  with  Kuth  to  fix  the  day  for 
their  wedding. 
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XX. 

EMMOT  TORRE  AND   THE  ARTIST. 

Emmot  Torre's  first  positive  intimation  of  faith- 
less Michael  Ashe's  marriage  that  was  to  he 
with  Ruth  Parsley  came  upon  her  with  all  the 
effect  of  a  disagreeable  surprise.  Returning  one 
afternoon  from  "  The  Peacock,"  whither  she  went 
daily  to  sit  to  Mr.  Baines,  the  artist- stranger,  as 
model  for  the  principal  figure  in  that  picture  of 
his  which  afterwards  became  famous  as  "  The 
Well-Dressers,"  she  found  her  aunt  busy  cutting 
up  a  beautiful  piece  of  Swiss  muslin  into  skirt- 
lengths.  What  a  sweet  pattern,  cried  she,  and 
who's  was  it  ? 

The  dressmaker  said :  "  It  is  Ruth  Parsley's 
wedding-gown  ;  she  told  me  'twas  Michael  Ashe's 
choice." 
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"An'  they're  really  going  to  be  married — Kuth 
Parsley  an'  Michael  Ashe  ?  Who'd  ha'  thought 
it !  I'm  sure  I  wish  her  joy  of  her  bargain,  an' 
I  hope  she  mayn't  rue  it.  She's  as  innicent  as 
a  baby,  an'  doesn't  know  half  his  tricks.  How 
should  she  ?  Their  courting' s  been  short  an' 
sweet  like  Normanton  spice-cake  that  year  they 
made  none." 

Emmot's  tone  was  acrid,  and  her  air  mixed  of 
vexation  and  contempt.  She  had  never  cared  a 
straw  for  Michael  Ashe,  but  she  had  a  decided 
objection  to  his  caring  so  little  for  her  as  to  be 
in  a  hurry  to  marry  Kuth.  Her  notoriety,  which 
she  loved,  was  not  without  its  humiliations,  though 
she  had  courage  enough  to  stare  down  any  member 
of  the  small  village-world  who  ventured  to  eye  her 
askance.  She  had  lost  all  her  lovers ;  and  not 
the  women  only,  but  some  of  the  men  of  the  place 
showed  that  she  had  lost  general  esteem  besides. 
Tom  Strutt,  landlord  at  "  The  Peacock,"  remarked 
audibly  of  her  one  day  when  she  had  been  visiting 
Mr.  Baines'  temporary  studio :  "  That  Emmot 
Torre  'ull  come  to  no  good.    There's  brass  enough 
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in  her  face  to  make  a  kettle,  an'  sauce  enough  to 
fill  it !  "  And  Mr.  Baines  who  OTerheard  him, 
laughed  as  if  struck  ^ith  the  aptness  of  the 
similitude. 

But  there  was  more  in  Emmot's  face  than 
brass  and  sauce,  or  she  would  hardly  have 
served  the  artist's  turn  in  so  many  ways  as  she 
did.  Besides  his  gi'eat  picture,  he  made  several 
studies  of  her  head,  and  his  future  works  were 
vastly  indebted  to  it.  She  was  a  girl  of  talent, 
of  considerable  talent,  though  crude  and  uncul- 
tivated ;  a  clever  girl — perhaps  rather  too  clever 
to  be  very  nice.  This  Mr.  Baines  deduced  from 
her  talk,  which  grew  more  fluent  and  unconstrained 
at  each  sitting. 

"She  must  have  the  histrionic  faculty:  with 
what  unconscious  skill  she  shifts  her  mask," 
thought  he. 

He  read  her  not  unfairly.  Her  fancy  drew 
largely  on  the  magazine  of  romances.  Without 
pretence  she  was  a  heroine  of  tragedy,  and  while 
she  sat  to  be  painted  with  a  garland  on  her 
golden  hair,  her  memory   and  imagination  com- 
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bined  to  create  a  long  perspective  of  brilliant 
adventures  in  which  she  sustained  the  role  of 
chief  character,  with  anything  but  Ashleigh  and 
needlework  for  a  background. 

Sythe  Wardlaw  rather  exaggerated  her  heart- 
lessness,  but  it  is  true  that  she  looked  forward  to 
her  appearance  on  Eowland's  trial  with  sentiments 
of  not  unqualified  anguish  and  regret.  It  is  true 
that  she  thought  and  talked  of  what  she  should 
wear  on  the  occasion ;  that  she  bought  a  new 
dress,  dreamed  much  sham  pathos  as  she  sewed 
the  skirt,  and  cried  over  the  misfit  of  the  bodice. 
It  is  true  also  that  she  put  on  a  doleful  counte- 
nance whenever  she  named  her  hapless  lovers 
during  the  long  vacancy  of  her  hours  with  the 
artist.  She  did  this  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
chances  of  her  getting  some  place  .or  occupation 
in  London  that  might  enable  her  to  turn  her  back 
for  ever  on  Ashleigh  "  where  she  had  gone  through 
such  troubles."  The  painter  felt  not  the  smallest 
temptation  to  act  a  patron's  part  by  her ;  but  he 
let  her  prattle  as  she  listed,  sometimes  answering 
u    few  words,    sometimes   not  hearing  what   she 
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said,  and  occasionally  offering  a  judicious  phrase 
of  caution  against  her  often  repeated  threat  to 
throw  herself  on  the  world  to  seek  her  fortune, 
as  a  way  of  escaping  the  cold  usage  of  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

"  You  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships that  might  befal  you,  left  to  yourself  in 
London,"  he  said  to  her  once,  as  he  delicately 
touched  the  corners  of  her  mouth  on  the  canvas, 
thinking  far  more  of  his  picture  than  of  his 
beautiful  model  or  of  the  counsel  he  was  giving 
her.  "  You  would  perhaps  have  full  work  in  the 
season — then  in  the  autumn  you  would  half 
starve,"  he  went  drawling  on,  till  she  suddenly 
arrested  his  monitorial  speech  with  a  nod  and 
glance  so  significant,  hard  and  shrewd,  that  he 
involuntarily  paused  fi*om  his  work,  and  man  of 
thirty  and  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  felt 
crushed  by  the  amazing  qualities  of  this  rustic 
maid.  She  laughed  in  his  face,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  match  the  nod  and  glance  with  words, 
sajdng:  ''You  need  not  warn  me.  I've  cut  all 
my  wisdom-teeth,  and  they're  sharp  ones,  I  can 
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tell  you !  "  He  felt  as  if  reduced  to  jackets  and 
peg-tops  again  in  presence  of  lier  intelligence,  and 
for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  see  in  her  counte- 
nance any  more  that  morning,  the  hold-eyed  hut 
charming  simplicity  he  wanted  to  infuse  into  her 
portrait  as  the  Well-Dresser. 

The  whetstones  on  which  Emmot  Torre  had 
cut  and  sharpened  her  remarkahle  wisdom-teeth 
were  not  known  to  Mr.  Baines  even  hy  report. 
He  allowed  that  he  was  quite  unacquainted  with 
her  favourite  pink  magazine  of  romances ;  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  not  a  diligent  reader  of  anything 
except  of  matter  relating  to  his  art.  So  she 
obliged  him  with  two  or  three  narratives,  very 
high-flown  both  as  to  morals  and  diction.  The 
substance  of  the  tales  he  did  not  regard,  but  her 
manner  of  reciting  dramatic  episodes  and  conver- 
sations confirmed  his  preconceived  opinion  of  her 
class  of  ability,  and  thereupon  he  uttered  one  of 
those  little  idle  speeches  which  are  hardly  noted 
at  the  time,  but  are  remembered  as  predictions 
when  they  have  fulfilled  themselves. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Mistress  Emmot  Torre,  that 
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your  vocation  is  for  the  stage,  and  that  if  you  are 
to  shine  anyrvhere  it  will  be  behind  the  foot- 
lights." 

Emmot  laughed,  much  pleased,  and  laid  his 
words  up  in  her  heart  for  future  service  and 
comfort.  He  forgot  them  almost  as  soon  as  they 
were  spoken  ;  but  she  recalled  them  to  him 
another  day. 
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XXI. 

THE     TRIAL. 

AsHLEiGH  was  almost  deserted  of  its  inhabitants 
on  the  day  that  was  to  decide  Rowland  Wardlaw's 
fate.  He  had  not  had  long  to  lie  in  prison,  for 
the  commission  was  opened  at  Derby  in  the  first 
week  of  June.  Amongst  the  persons  who  had 
seats  on  the  bench  in  the  assize  court  during  the 
trial  were  Squire  Gisborne  and  his  son,  and  young 
Mr.  Gerrard  Spencer,  of  Whorlstone — a  talented, 
sentimental,  foolish  youth,  who  professed  himself 
profoundly  touched  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — not  for  the  sake  of  the  accused,  however, 
so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  Emmot  Torre,  whose 
open  and  enthusiastic  champion  he  had  consti- 
tuted himself  since  the  occurrence  of  the  fatal 
event  that  had  filled  the  public  ear  with  her  name. 
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He  was  one  of  those  curiously  vain  persons  whose 
weakness  it  is  to  be  attracted  by  notoriety,  who 
run  after  it,  and  help  to  make  it. 

His  sister,  who  had  much  youthful  severity  of 
principle  in  matters  of  the  heart,  was  ashamed  of 
the  vagary  of  which  her  brother  made  no  secret. 
He  had  embalmed  Emmot's  name  in  a  copy  of 
badly-rhymed  verses,  which  he  now  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  proposed  to  send  to  the  county  Gazette 
after  the  trial  was  over.  His  sister  had  been 
required  to  hear  them  read,  but  though  she  con- 
sidered them  mere  insipid  rant,  she  took  care  to 
say  little  in  opposition  to  his  tirades,  lest  she 
should  provoke  him  to  be  obstinate  in  his  folly.  She 
believed  it  would  run  itself  to  death  the  sooner  for 
being  let  alone.  Thus,  unknown  to  the  heroine  of 
the  day,  a  new  devotee,  and  of  superior  rank,  was 
enrolling  himself  on  the  list  of  her  conquests. 

The  trial  was  not  long  drawn  out ;  it  occupied 
little  more  than  an  hour.  Most  of  the  witnesses 
were  anxious  to  make  the  truth  tell  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner,  and  Nicholas  Kempe  took  his  place 
by  him  in  the  dock.     He  did  this,  he  said  after- 
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wards,  because  lie  knew  poor  Martin  would  like  it 
—if  he  knew  where  he  was  what  was  depending 
on  that  day's  work. 

Rowland  Wardlaw  looked  almost  less  concerned 
for  the  issue  of  his  trial  than  anybody  else  present. 
He  had  lost  flesh  and  healthy  colour  during  his 
brief  imprisonment,  and  he  leant  on  the  front  of 
the  dock,  his  head  bowed  down,  his  expression 
one  of  entire  abstraction  from  what  was  passing. 
Even  the  summons  of  Emmot  Torre  to  the 
witness-box,  which  raised  a  murmur  and  throb 
of  excitement  through  the  court,  did  not  stir  him 
to  visible  consciousness.  She  entered  with  an  air, 
bright,  confident,  wonderfully  beautiful,  ready  in 
her  own  mind  to  act  her  part  with  dignity  and 
grace.  In  the  pink  magazine  of  romances  there 
were  many  such  appearances  of  heroines,  and  in 
fancy  she  had  drawn  several  lively  pictures  of  her 
own.  She  did  not  believe  that  Roland  Wardlaw 
could  have  become  quite  indifferent  to  her,  and 
she  thought  that  a  mutual  passion,  very  eloquent 
in  glances  and  expression,  was  necessary  to  make 
the  meeting  here  tell  with  proper  effect  on  the 
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jury.  So  she  looked  towards  Rowland,  to  dazzle 
his  eyes  and  overcome  his  resolution  against  her ; 
but  it  was  only  to  see  his  averted  face  and  the 
dark  wrath  of  Martin's  brother. 

Then  a  harsh  matter-of-fact  voice  addressed  her 
by  name,  she  was  bidden  to  make  her  oath,  and 
in  spite  of  her  wisdom-teeth,  her  self-possession 
vanished  in  a  moment,  and  she  was  a  silly,  inex- 
perienced rustic  damsel,  scared  as  a  rabbit.  She 
trembled,  turned  red  and  pale,  glanced  vaguely 
hither  and  thither,  and  when  she  spoke  she  stam- 
mered for  nervousness.  The  effect  of  the  sudden 
and  complete  breakdown  was  much  finer  and  more 
really  impressive  than  her  first  intention.  She 
was  herself  without  disguise.  Under  cross-exami- 
nation she  revealed  all  her  vanity,  her  thirst  for 
admiration,  her  absence  of  evil  intent,  and  her 
fatal  power  of  attraction.  She  confessed  that  she 
liked  both  Martin  and  Rowland  a  little,  and 
neither  much,  and  that  there  were  others  she 
liked  quite  as  well ;  she  admitted  that  her  smiles 
and  provocations  were  shared  indiscriminately 
amongst  all  who  sought  her  favour,  and  betrayed 
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that  her  heartlessness  had  been  hitherto  the  best 
safeguard  to  her  vn^tue. 

Gerrard  Spencer  thought  the  counsel  a  brute 
to  press  her  so  hard,  especially  when  he  discovered 
that  she  had  neither  wit  nor  subtilty  to  parry  his 
questions.  He  did  not  relish  the  evidence  of  her 
facility  ;  it  would  not  work  well  into  his  poems — 
unless,  indeed,  he  chose  to  amend  his  conception 
of  her  character,  and  to  depict  her  as  a  fair, 
guileful  syren.  But  she  was  not  consciously 
corrupt  enough  for  that. 

In  the  address  for  the  defence  all  her  wiles  and 
fascinations,  her  force  and  her  folly,  were  brought 
out  in  salient  and  not  complimentary  colours. 
The  friendship  that  had  subsisted  from  boyhood 
between  Martin  Kempe  and  the  prisoner  accused 
of  his  death  was  dwelt  upon  pathetically,  and  the 
variance  she  had  sown  between  them  was  likened, 
in  terms  not  very  different  from  those  of  Sythe 
Wardlaw,  to  feminine  witchcraft,  old  as  the  soft 
influence  of  Eve  with  Adam  that  had  undone  the 
world.  The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  found  no 
strong  point  to  urge  against  the  prisoner,  and  the 
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summing-np  q^  the  judge  tended  to  that  unani- 
mous verdict  of  acquittal  which  the  jury  returned 
without  leaving  their  box. 

The  trial  was  over,  and  Rowland  Wardlaw  was 
a  free  man  again.  Nicholas  Kempe  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  the  policeman  in  the  dock  bade 
him  thank  his  luck,  and  get  out  of  that.  In 
the  passage  outside  the  court  he  found  Squire 
Gisborne  and  his  son  waiting  with  his  mother 
to  receive  him.  But  he  seemed  to  have  come  out 
of  prison  another  man.  The  good  Squire,  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  proposed  that  he  should 
abandon  his  idea  of  emigrating,  and  go  back  to 
Ashleigh  and  his  former  occupation.  Young 
Lionel  Gisborne  seconded  his  father's  advice  with 
warmer  urgency.     But  Rowland  refused  the  offer. 

"  Thank  yon,  Squire,  and  God  bless  you  for 
a  good  master,  but  I  never  could  bide  the  place 
again,"  said  he.  "  The  world's  wide  enough  for 
me  to  find  a  settlement  where  there'll  be  nought 
to  remind  me  o'  what's  been  an'  gone.  Here's  the 
old  mother  means  to  go  with  me  for  company." 

Sythe  had  laid  her  withered  hands  on  his,  and 
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watched  him  wistfully  while  he  spoke.  His  answer 
was  a  disappointment  to  her  no  doubt,  but  she  dis- 
sembled it  her  best  and  said,  **  Aye,  surely,  Row- 
land, I'm  ready  to  go  whithersoever  thou  goes." 

At  this  instant  a  rustling  of  silk  and  a  trill  of 
affected  laughter  approached,  and  the  mother  and 
son  drew  to  the  wall  to  let  several  persons  pass. 
Amongst  them  most  conspicuous  was  Emmot 
Torre.  She  saw  Rowland  Wardlaw,  and  glanced 
at  him  deprecatingly,  half  ashamed,  half  afraid, 
and  he  looking  gravely  in  her  face,  said,  **  Good- 
by  to  thee,  Emmot  Torre." 

"  Good-by,  Rowland — I'm  real  sorry,"  replied 
she,  and  paused. 

But  he  had  said  his  last  word,  and  though  his 
eyes  were  on  hers  for  the  brief  moment  of  her 
hesitation,  he  did  not  speak  again,  but  walked 
out  into  the  street,  still  and  sorrowful.  He  was 
making  pleas  for  her  in  his  heart,  and  praying 
that  the  dire  calamity  which  had  wrecked  his  own 
life  might  not  prove  a  permanent  shadow  on  hers. 
He  need  have  had  no  fears  for  her.  She  was  not 
capable  of  the  strong  passion  of  remorse. 
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XXII. 

THE   SECOND   IMEETING  ON  THE 
CATTLE-BRIDGE. 

Basil  Godfrey  did  not  stay  six  weeks  in  London, 
nor  even  a  month.  Perhaps  he  did  not  find  his 
popularity  so  brilhant  in  effect  as  in  anticipation ; 
perhaps  he  did  not  meet  there  the  men  he  most 
wished  to  meet — or  perhaps  he  had  a  stronger 
attraction  in  the  country.  At  all  events,  he  was 
at  Ashford  Eectory  again  before  Midsummer-day 
— before  his  sister  either  desired  or  expected  him. 
He  arrived  without  previous  notice,  and  his  first 
direct  question  was,  "When  do  the  Pagets  and 
Joan  Abbott  start,  Nelly?"  Next  week,  he  was 
told  :  on  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

That  evening  he  strolled  down  the  water-meads 
to  the  cattle-bridge,  and  found  Joan  there.     She 
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did  not  know  until  she  saw  him  that  he  was  come 
back,  and  her  blush  and  start  of  timid  joy  were 
beautiful.  She  was  seated  on "  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  her  feet  not  touching  the  ground,  the  book 
he  had  left  her  in  her  lap.  The  deep  mourning 
she  wore  for  her  cousin  Martin  became  her  well, 
and  Basil  Godfrey  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the 
country-cut  of  her  cotton  dresses  had  been  departed 
from  with  admirable  results.  A  nobler  form  for  a 
girl  of  sixteen  he  had  never  remarked — not  even  in 
Eome.  She  slipped  down  from  her  perch,  and  stood 
a  moment  irresolute  whether  to  speak  a  greeting- 
word  and  go,  or  to  be  silent  and  stay.  It  was  not 
his  intention  that  she  should  go,  and  she  stayed. 

Each  had  thought  of  the  other  in  absence  more 
than  of  any  person  or  thing  besides,  and  a  charm- 
ing shyness  and  reserve  was  the  result  with  Joan. 
With  Basil  the  result  was  a  developed  purpose 
of  binding  her  to  his  future  life  by  some  of  those 
sweet  silent  pledges  that  lovers  may  exchange, 
and  the  world  be  no  wiser, — to  establish  a  tacit 
claim  on  her  heart,  and  to  choose  his  own  hour 
to  publish  it.     He  did  not  meditate  more  at  this 
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epoch.  Joan  must  needs  learn  a  little  of  the 
private  ways  of  the  new  sphere  to  which  she  was 
to  be  raised  by  his  most  gi-acious  favour,  and  he 
must  needs  build  a  nest  before  he  brought  a  mate 
to  his  hawthorn-bush.     A  year,  two  years,  would 

soon  pass,  and  then .     Meanwhile  he  had  no 

fancy  for  going  to  and  fro  in  chains,  silken  though 
they  might  be,  and  his  love  for  his  love  must  bide 
in  the  shade  till  he  could  call  her  wife. 

Joan's  sweet  humility  made  him  none  but 
pleasant  obstacles.  She  would  not  have  dared  to 
speak  even  to  her  mother  of  the  inarticulate  tender 
thoughts  that  whispered  in  her  bosom  concerning 
him ;  and  to  tell  his  few  kind  words  that  had 
caressed  her  ears  would  have  seemed  to  her  like 
proud  and  foolish  boasting.  His  godlike  3'oung 
beauty,  his  fame  that  to  her  ignorance  seemed  very 
great,  set  him  on  a  pedestal  of  honom-  far  above 
her.  If  a  wild  dream  that  such  a  king  of  men 
could  stoop  down  and  Hft  her  to  his  level  had  ever 
gleamed  across  her  fancy,  she  had  laughed  it  away 
as  a  dream.  All  that  had  passed  between  them, 
and  more  might  pass,  and  she  would  not  imagine 
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that  he  had  given  her  any  lien  on  his  faith  and 
constancy.  At  sixteen  such  a  girl  doubts  herself. 
She  might  remember,  perhaps,  in  grey  days  after- 
wards, that  this  hero  and  prince  had  once  done 
her  the  honour  to  love  her  a  little,  and  she  might 
even  feel  a  little  glory  in  the  remembrance.  But 
she  would  have  no  sense  of  wrong,  because  there 
had  been  the  end.  Humility  has  a  safety  and  a 
happiness  peculiarly  its  own,  and  Joan,  in  her 
youth,  had  a  perfect  humility. 

Basil  Godfrey  promptly  discovered  that  his 
sister  had  not  complied  with  all  his  behests  for  the 
regulation  of  her  behaviour  to  her  betters,  and 
when  her  rosy  lips  said  ''Sir"  to  himself  he 
understood  why ;  for  he  felt  it  quite  impossible  to 
suggest  a  change  to  ''Basil"  yet.  These  revolu- 
tions must  be  left  to  her  own  taste  and  discretion. 

"  I  was  reading  your  book,  sir,  that  you  left  me. 
I  think  I  have  learnt  the  most  of  it  by  heart,"  said 
she. 

'*  You  shall  give  it  me  again — I  have  brought 
you  another  copy.  That  I  shall  like  to  have 
because  you  have  used  it." 
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The  other  co-pj  was  roj'ally  bound  iu  crimson 
and  gold,  and  with  a  pencil  the  donor  there  and 
then  wi'ote  upon  the  fly-leaf,  "  Basil  to  Joan." 
She  watched  his  hand  tracing  the  words,  and  did 
not  look  up  to  meet  his  eyes  when  he  laid  the 
book  in  her  hand.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  take  my 
pencil,  and  write  in  the  old  book  the  day  and  place 
where  you  give  it  back  to  me." 

Joan  wrote,  "  On  the  Cattle  Bridge,  Midsummer 
Eve  ;  "  and  then  stood  with  pleased  eyes  consider- 
ing her  new  treasure  like  an  acquisitive  child.  *'  I 
have  some  very  pretty  books,"  said  she,  *'  and  this 
will  go  on  my  shelf  of  pets."  Basil  was  gratified 
of  course,  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  she  would 
not  leave  it  there  when  she  went  to  Germany. 
"  No,  I  must  take  a  few  of  my  first  favourites  with 
me,  and  this  shall  be  one,"  replied  she,  and  with 
an  impulse  of  delight  kissed  it,  and  held  it  to  her 
bosom. 

"  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  had  no  thanks 
yet,"  said  Basil,  much  amused.  '*  My  niece  Olive, 
when  I  give  her  a  painted  toy,  always  kisses  the  toy 
first,  and  me  afterwards,  with  a  taste  of  turpentine." 
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Joan  blushed,  and  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she. 
"  I  shall  value  your  gift  much."  There  was  no 
pretence  of  non-comprehension  on  her  part,  and 
the  shy,  irresistible  caprice  of  young  maidenhood 
gave  her  a  little  air  of  affront  that  flattered  Basil 
quite  as  much  as  the  caress  bestowed  upon  his 
book.  She  had  no  idea  of  him  as  an  elderly 
kinsman  ;  and  as  a  lover  she  would  cost  him  long 
time  and  pains  to  tame  down  to  kissing.  She  was 
proud  in  her  modesty ;  nature-taught  in  her  sim- 
plicity. Good — he  did  not  want  an  easy  conquest. 
As  yet  he  only  wished  for  her,  truly  but  languidly ; 
and  Joan  would  have  to  be  ardently  desired  before 
she  would  be  won. 

Basil  Godfrey  knew  how  to  circumvent  the 
slight  defences  Joan  had  thrown  out.  He  appeared 
not  to  observe  them,  and  began  to  talk  of  Germany, 
and  say  what  he  thought  would  most  charm  her 
there.  He  had  all  his  old  guide-books  annotated, 
and  would  offer  Mr.  Paget  his  choice  of  them. 
Joan  might  look  them  over,  and  consult  with  the 
curate  which  would  be  of  most  service  on  their 
travels.     And  thus  conversing,  they  walked  up  the 
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water-meads  together,  Basil  Godfrey  again  passing 
through  the  schoolmaster's  garden,  and  again 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  Joan's  mother  in  the 
porch. 

When  he  was  gone  Joan  displajed  his  gift-book, 
and  praised  it,  and  said  how  much  she  liked  it. 
Her  mother  did  not  notice  (and  if  she  had  noticed 
would  not  have  understood)  the  brief  pencil 
inscription.  But  when  the  volume  was  shown  to 
her  father,  he  apparently  considered  it  the  most 
important  line  within  the  covers,  for  he  looked  at 
it  longer  than  any.  He  made  no  remark,  however, 
though  it  was  a  confirmation  of  certain  ideas  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  discussed  with  much  serious- 
ness during  the  past  month.  As  Joan  took  the 
book  back  from  his  hand,  her  countenance  was 
quite  clear  and  happy.  The  three  words  in  pencil 
were  nothing  to  be  anxious  over.  He  let  them 
pass,  therefore.  That  she  had  allowed  him  to  see 
them  was  enough  of  confidence  for  the  present 
time. 
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XXIII. 

OLIVE'S  BIRTHDAY. 

Mes.  Franklyn  felt  greatly  perplexed  and 
aggrieved  the  next  morning  by  what  she  called 
her  brother's  unreasonableness.  He  entreated  her 
to  create  for  him  opportunities  of  meeting  Joan 
Abbott  every  day  of  the  few  left  before  she  was  to 
be  carried  out  of  his  reach.  His  sister  began  by 
telling  him  that  it  was  impossible  ;  social  barriers 
were  high  as  prison-walls  and  strong  as  prison- 
doors.  Unless  he  did  not  care  for  being  watched 
as  he  scaled  the  one  or  broke  open  the  other,  he 
must  practise  patience  and  discretion.  He  railed 
at  patience  and  discretion. 

**  I  cannot  understand  what  you  really  want, 
Basil,"  urged  his  sister  catching  some  of  his 
irritability.      "You  desire  to   avoid  occasion  for 
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gossip,  and  yet  you  would  have  Joan  up  here  at 
unusual  times,  which  would  set  all  the  village 
speculating.  Do  3-ou  mean  to  speak  to  her  plainly 
before  she  leaves  Ashford  ?  " 

'*  I  do  not  know  what  I  mean  : — I  suppose  it 
will  be  just  when  the  temptation  seizes  me.  I  am 
only  sure  that  I  love  her  dearly;  so  be  good- 
natured  and  contriving,  Nelly." 

"  The  school-feast  is  on  Thursday,  but  then 
she  will  be  gone.  If  we  had  fixed  it  for  Tuesday — " 
"  I  have  a  better  idea  still.  Olive's  birthday  is 
on  Monday — give  her  and  ?/s  a  treat  to  Whorlstone 
Delve.  It  is  beautiful  in  the  woods  at  Midsummer, 
and  the  lilies  are  hardly  over  yet." 

"  A  sort  of  repetition  of  your  walk  to  Dethic  ? 
I  must  speak  to  Edward  about  it  first — you  know 
how  unfavourably  he  is  disposed  towards  you  in 
the  matter.      He  is  all  for  Nicholas  Kempe.'' 

"  I  am  not  afi'aid  of  the  blacksmith,  and  I  know 
Edward  will  be  guided  by  you." 

Of  course,   the  lover  had  his  way,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  celebrate  Olive's  birthday  by  a  juvenile 
picnic  to  Whorlstone   Delve.     Joan   Abbott   was 
VOL.  I.  19 
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invited  to  be  of  the  party  without  reason  stated. 
She  supposed  she  was  to  go  to  be  of  use  to  the 
children  in  the  absence  of  nurse,  left  at  home 
with  Miss  Bess.  She  had  accompanied  them 
under  similar  circumstances  before,  and  had 
always  enjoyed  the  holiday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paget 
consented  to  spare  her  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. The  good  old  lady  had  found  it  too  hard  a 
responsibility  to  keep  her  son  out  of  her  confidence 
as  touching  his  beautiful  reader,  and  he  now  knew 
all  that  she  knew.  When,  therefore,  she  said  that 
it  was  right  for  Joan  to  be  with  Mr.  Godfrey  and 
his  friends,  he  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  her 
judgment.  He  could  put  up  with  one  silent 
afternoon  in  the  assurance  that  she  would  pre- 
sently be  at  his  service  altogether,  or  as  much  as 
he  pleased. 

For  the  holiday  was  only  to  begin  after  lunch. 
Whorlstone  Delve  was  not  quite  two  miles  off  by 
the  bridle-road  across  the  fields,  and  from  two  to 
six  or  seven  was  long  enough  in  the  woods,  said 
the  rector  and  his  wife.  A  pet  donkey,  belonging 
to  the  sexton,  was  to  be  the  means  of  transport  for 
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the  children,  and  who  does  not  know  the  facilities 
that  children  and  donkeys  give  for  the  improving 
of  pleasant  acquaintance  ?  Uncle  Basil  volunteered 
himself  as  honoraiy  donkey  hoy,  the  sexton's  son 
being  active  diiver,  and  Joan  was  requested  by 
IMrs.  Franklyn  herself  to  walk  with  them  for 
greater  security.  "I  have  confidence  in  you  that 
you  will  not  let  them  run  out  of  yom-  sight,  Joan," 
said  she.  "  As  for  my  brother,  he  is  not  to  be 
implicitly  trusted." 

Basil  Godfrey  thought  his  sister  laid  unnecessary 
emphasis  on  her  last  words,  but  that  might  be 
only  the  suggestion  of  a  guilty  conscience.  They 
set  off  all  in  good  order,  expecting  to  meet  a 
detachment  of  Httle  Hubbards  at  the  woodkeeper's 
hut  in  the  Delve,  and  to  be  joined  by  the  rector 
and  his  wife  about  half-past  four.  They  were  to 
drive  round  by  the  high-road  in  the  pony-carriage, 
and  to  bring  all  the  utensils  and  materials  for 
making  tea.  Boiling  the  kettle  over  a  fire  of  sticks 
in  the  wood  was  the  central  point  of  the  fun  and 
enjoyment  to  the  children,  and  no  picnic  was  felt 
worthy  of  the  name  from  which  the  gipsy  ceremony 
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was  omitted.  Little  Olive's  last  words  to  her 
mamma  before  starting  were :  "  Mamma,  don't 
let  Kebecca  forget  the  kettle."  Kebecca  was  the 
under-nurse,  who  was  going  as  an  epitome  of 
service  on  the  occasion — to  unpack  and  repack 
the  basket,  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  silver- 
spoons. 

Mervyn  and  Olive  were  to  ride  and  tie,  but 
when  it  was  Mervyn' s  turn  to  vacate  the  saddle 
he  generally  contrived  to  claim  a  mount  on  uncle 
Basil's  shoulder.  The  young  man  was  most 
perfectly  good-humoured,  and  very  fond  of  children. 
Joan  observed  this  as  another  fair  light  in  his  dis- 
position, which  seemed  to  her  as  beautiful  as  his 
countenance.  Their  talk  was  all  mixed  with  the 
little  ones',  and  was  the  gayer  and  easier  for  their 
presence.  When  they  reached  the  Delve,  and  the 
rendezvous  appointed  for  the  squire's  children, 
there  were  three  playmates  for  the  wee  Franklyns 
in  charge  of  a  responsible  woman  and  a  lad. 

"  Now  our  troubles  are  going  to  begin,"  re- 
marked Joan,  and  Basil  very  soon  understood 
what  she  meant. 
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Talk  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  lambs'  tails  ! 
It  is  repose,  peace,  to  the  viyacity  of  country 
children's  legs  in  a  wood  with  dangerous  rocks  to 
climb  and  ledges  to  tumble  over ! 

"  We  must  beguile  them  into  the  open  grassy 
glades,  and  away  from  this  ratchety  ground,"  Joan 
confided  to  Basil ;  "or  else  we  shall  soon  have 
weeping  and  wailing,  bruised  shins  and  grazed 
elbows."  And  then  she  put  forth  all  her  wiles 
of  enticement,  which,  after  several  failures,  drew 
the  younglings  away  fi'om  danger  and  into  a 
very  lovely  part  of  the  wood,  where  there  was 
turf  to  roll  on  instead  of  stones. 

And  here  a  great  game  of  "  tiggie-touch-wood  " 
took  place.  Children  are  very  acute ;  did  six- 
year-old  Ohve  espy  uncle  Basil's  interest  in  Joan 
Abbott  ?  She  was  vociferous  in  her  warnings : 
''  Kun,  Joan,  uncle  Basil  will  catch  you — no,  he's 
caught  me  I  "  and  she  seemed  to  enjoy  the  penalty, 
which  consisted  in  a  toss  into  the  air  and  a  kiss 
coming  down.  "  If  you  catch  Joan  you  cannot  toss 
her — she's  too  big,"  she  added  with  a  triumphant 
wag  of  her  head  when  set  on  her  feet  again. 
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"We  sliall  see — wait  till  I  do  catch  her," 
responded  he  with  mock  confidence.  But  Joan  was 
fleet  and  dexterous  at  evasion,  and  never  was  caught. 

The  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Eebecca  and 
the  kettle  ended  the  game,  and  turned  the  children 
to  the  diversion  of  picking  up  sticks  to  make  the 
fire,  for  which  an  eligible  spot  was  soon  chosen. 
Then  there  was  water  to  fetch  from  the  spring, 
and  next  a  rush  to  meet  papa  and  mamma. 

"We  have  found  you  at  last;  we  thought  you 
•were  playing  hide-and-seek  with  us,"  said  Mrs. 
Franklyn,  and  immediately  seated  herself  to  rest 
on  a  convenient  mossy  tree-root.  She  perceived 
at  a  glance  that  Joan  and  Basil  were  not  less 
happy  or  joyous  than  the  children.  Both  showed 
the  flush  and  exhilaration  of  rapid  exercise  and 
fun — a  queer  new  way  of  courtship,  she  thought ; 
but  then  love  can  turn  everything  to  his  devices 
if  he  will.  The  arrival  of  the  rector  and  his  wife 
infused  a  degree  of  sobriety  into  Joan's  air — or 
she  might  be  rather  tired,  though  she  said  "  No," 
with  her  dot  of  a  curtsey  to  Mr.  Franklyn  when 
he  asked. 
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With  not  more  than  a  due  amount  of  accidents 
and  delays  the  kettle  was  boiled,  the  tea  brewed, 
the  cake  cut,  the  bread  buttered,  and  the  straw- 
berries and  cream  set  forth— a  white  napkin  spread 
over  the  grass  serving  as  table. 

Then  the  children  deposited  themselves  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  mamma,  still  occupying  her 
mossy  pedestal,  and  Mr.  Franklyn  pointed  out 
to  Joan  a  similar  cushion  for  herself  at  his  wife's 
right  hand.  "  You  sit  there,  Joan ;  and  here  will 
be  room  for  you  and  me,  Basil." 

Joan  coloured,  but  took  the  seat  without  a 
breath  of  hesitation.  Mrs.  Franklyn  coloured 
too,  then  looking  at  her  kindly,  hoped  the  children 
had  not  been  very  troublesome.  Being  seated  on 
the  ground,  Joan  could  not  vex  Basil  with  her 
curtsey,  but  it  was  as  good  as  expressed  in  the 
tone  of  her  reply :  "  Oh,  no,  they  have  not  been 
troublesome  at  all,  they  have  been  very  good." 

OHve  echoed  ;  "  *  Very  good,'  mamma  ;  you  hear, 
very   good.'"      Everybody   laughed   at    the   little 
birthday  girl's  small  wit,  and  the  tea  began. 
For  the  first  time  Joan  Abbott  found  herself 
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breaking  bread  with  ^'tlie  gentlefolks."  It  is 
true  that  she  had  never  yet  eaten  at  the  table  of 
her  good  godmother  and  the  blind  curate;  and 
unless  the  rector  had  bidden  her  sit  by  his  wife 
now,  she  would  quite  naturally  have  stood  back 
until  they  had  finished,  and  would  then  have 
taken  a  piece  of  bread,  and  munched  it  by  her- 
self. Her  instant  compliance  with  Mr.  Franklyn's 
bidding  pleased  him.  **  She  has  true  tact ;  a 
common-minded  girl  would  have  bandied  words 
about  it,  and  confused  us  all,"  said  he  to  his 
wife  afterwards ;  and  his  wife  replied  that  she 
had  the  prettiest  simple  manners  of  any  girl  she 
knew. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Basil  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  Joan,  and  Joan  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  served  by  Basil — and  nobody  will  deny 
that  cake  can  be  offered  with  an  air  more  or  less 
wooing,  and  strawberries  declined  with  a  compli- 
ment more  or  less  obliging.  Mrs.  Franklyn  felt 
tempted  to  laugh  several  times  at  a  look  in  her 
brother's  face  which  convinced  her  that  he  was 
feeling  the  occasion  awfully  critical  and  momentous. 
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She  had  not  a  doubt  in  her  own  mind  that,  as  he 
walked  home  with  Joan  and  the  children,  his  love 
would  prove  too  strong  for  the  bonds  of  silence 
and  prudent  reserve. 

But  the  rector's  interference  prevented  that 
consummation,  which  he,  at  any  rate,  was  far 
from  thinking  desirable  yet.  When  it  was  time 
to  prepare  for  returning,  he  re-arranged  the 
parties. 

"  Basil,  you  shall  drive  my  wife  and  Joan 
Abbott  home,  and  I  will  walk  with  the  children," 
said  he. 

And  so  it  was  done.  Joan  filled  the  back  seat 
of  the  pony-phaeton  with  the  picnic  basket,  and 
was  dropt  at  her  father's  door  by  a  quarter  to 
seven.  She  had  enjoyed  a  perfect  hoHday,  but 
Basil  Godfrey  told  his  sister  rather  sulkily  that 
they  had  not  had  one  single  moment  alone.  His 
sister  replied  that  she  had  done  the  best  she  could 
for  him,  and  he  was  very  ungrateful. 

''  You  forget,"  retorted  he,  "  that  she  is  going 
away,  and  that  there  are  other  men  in  the  world 
with  eyes  and  hearts  to  be  captivated."     And  he 
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ate  his  dinner  with  very  poor  appetite.  He  felt, 
indeed,  that  his  was  courtship  under  stupendous 
difficulties,  and  that  he  must  either  bring  it  to  a 
premature  climax,  or  risk  a  world  of  rivals  with 
no  right  to  complain  if  one  should  forestall  his 
success. 

He  had  plucked  a  good  many  wild-roses  in  his 
time,  and  plucked  them  without  pain;  now  he 
knew  what  it  was  to  find  briars  guarding  the 
flower. 
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XXIY. 

JOANS   GOOD-BYES. 

Basil  Godfrey  had  no  difficulty  in  devising  an 
excuse  to  see  Joan  Abbott  once  more  previous  to 
her  going  awav,  and  he  preferred  to  see  her  in  her 
own  home.  In  handing  his  annotated  guide- 
books to  the  Wind  curate  he  had  deceitfully  kept 
back  one,  and  this  one  he  made  his  plea  for  a 
visit  to  the  schoolmaster's  cottage  on  the  Tuesday 
evening.  He  found  Mistress  Abbott  in  the  house- 
place  alone,  her  husband  being  out,  and  Joan  in 
her  room,  busy  with  preparations  for  her  journey. 

**  You  will  miss  your  daughter  sadly,  Mistress 
Abbott,"  said  the  young  man  when  he  had  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  his  coming.  He  seated 
himself  by  Joan's  gay  stand  of  flowers  to  wait  her 
appearance,  and  her  mother,  having  called  to  Joan 
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from  the  stair's-foot,  resumed  her  chair  and  her 
sewing  at  the  same  time. 

"Miss  her,  sir,  ay,  I  shall  miss  her  like  the 
bahe  that's  not  weaned,"  was  her  reply  to  Basil's 
remark.  "  She  has  never  left  us  yet  for  a  day, 
has  never  slept  but  under  her  father's  roof.  We 
don't  fear  to  lose  her,  tho' — her  heart  'ull  be  with 
us  still.  Joan's  wise  to  know  what  love  wears 
best." 

Basil  Godfrey  coloured  with  secret  shame.  This 
mention  of  the  trustiest  love  seemed  like  a  covert 
allusion  to  his  brief,  fickle  essays  in  the  passion. 
But  what  could  Mistress  Abbott  know  of  Lily  and 
her  forerunners?  Of  course,  she  knew  nothing. 
In  saying  that  Joan  was  wise  to  discern  what  love 
wore  best,  she  only  meant  to  express  her  conviction 
that  her  daughter  was  too  good  and  true  of  heart 
ever  to  set  her  affections  on  the  world,  or  to 
esteem  lightly  of  home  and  its  duties.  She  had 
no  distrust  of  the  young  man  before  her,  and  no 
suspicion. 

There  was  a  considerable  pause  of  silence,  and 
then    Joan    came    downstairs,   looking,    oh,   how 
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maidenly  lovely !  Basil  rose  to  meet  her  with 
an  impulse  of  delight.  Their  fingers  touched, 
their  eyes  met,  each  felt  the  love  that  quickened 
at  that  exquisite  moment  in  the  other's  heart. 
Mistress  Abbott  looked  off  from  her  needlework, 
and  marked  how  they  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  blushing  and  dumb.  It  was  only  a 
little  instant,  but  long  enough  for  a  full  reve- 
lation. 

Joan  had  a  tuft  of  flowers  in  her  belt,  forget- 
me-nots,  gathered  in  the  water-meads  an  hour 
ago.  Basil  counted  them  covetously,  the  round, 
innocent  blue  eyes  !  and  when  they  had  stood  a 
few  minutes  opposite  one  another,  talking,  but 
not  very  fluently,  vdih  a  bold  hand  he  drew  them 
out,  she  making  no  denial,  but  still  blushing  and 
with  a  visible  tremor.  There  was  even  the  shining 
of  sudden  tears  under  her  eyelids  as  he  divided 
the  pretty  flowers  and  gave  her  back  half.  Mistress 
Abbott's  attention  had  reverted  to  her  needlework, 
and  she  was  not  conscious  of  this  little  incident. 
Joan  restored  her  share  of  the  flowers  to  her  belt, 
and  said  softly,   "  Forget-me-nots  for  lilies ; "  by 
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which  he  knew  that  she  had  preserved  his  lilies, 
and  would  preserve  them. 

The  guide-hook  which  had  served  Basil  Godfrey 
as  a  plea  for  this  interview  had  been  laid  down 
on  the  window-sill,  and  he  did  not  remember  to 
give  it  to  Joan.  She  found  it  there  when  he  was 
gone — again  without  a  word  to  her  alone,  or  the 
chance  of  such  a  word.  He  felt  himself  ill-used, 
and  there  was  but  another  day  !  Ah  !  if  Joan  had 
been  Lily  she  would  have  made  him  sweet  oppor- 
tunities enough ! — but  then  Joan  was  not  Lily, 
and  had  no  idea  of  being  gracious  in  that  way — no 
idea  of  the  dear  deceits  of  love. 

And  on  the  morrow  (this  only  other  day)  she 
had  a  world  of  things  to  do.  She  had  to  go  to 
Ashleigh  in  the  morning  to  bid  good-by  to  her 
aunt  Elizabeth  and  Peter  Parsley  and  her  cousin 
Ruth.  Ruth,  with  a  happy  face,  told  her  that  she 
was  to  be  married  next  month,  and  that  Squire 
Gisborne  had  put  Michael  Ashe  into  Rowland 
Wardlaw's  place  as  woodkeeper,  upon  which  news 
Joan  embraced  her  with  warm  congratulations. 
Then  Ruth  told  her  further,  as  a  rare  piece  of 
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village  gossip,  that  Emmot  Torre  had  been 
removed  from  the  guardianship  of  her  poor  aunt 
to  that  of  a  lady  in  London,  whose  business  it 
was  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  a  neglected 
education,  and  that  the  change  was  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  her  unknown  father,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Baines,  the  artist  who  had 
painted  her  portrait  in  his  picture  of  "  The 
WeU-Dressers." 

''And  a  beautiful  picture  it  is,"  added  Kuth; 
*'  I  got  a  sight  of  it  at  '  The  Peacock.'  " 

Then  in  the  afternoon  Joan  had  to  make  the 
round  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances  at  Ashford, 
to  bid  them  good-by,  and  finally  she  had  to  go  to 
the  rectory  and  bid  good-by  there.  She  saw  the 
children  and  Mrs.  Franklyn,  but  no  one  else,  and 
she  was  glad  of  it ;  for  she  felt  or  fancied  a  Httle 
unusual  reserve  in  Mrs.  Franklyn's  manner  which 
reacted  on  her  own.  It  wore  ofi",  however,  before 
they  separated.  'VMien  Joan  rose  to  leave,  the 
rector's  wife  brought  forward  a  parting  gift 
that  she  had  prepared  for  her.  "It  is  a  useful 
thing,  Joan,"  said  she,   ''  and  one  that  I  never 
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travel  without  myself — a  russia  leather  di-essing- 
case,  fitted  with  all  the  toilette  tools  a  lady  needs." 
Then  she  displayed  its  contents,  and  told  Joan — 
prettily  pleased  and  grateful — that  if  she  did  not 
understand  the  use  of  all  of  them  yet,  she  would 
discover  their  service  in  time.  In  giving  it  to  her 
she  shook  hands  cordially,  and  considering  her 
sweet  face,  on  second  thoughts  kissed  her — kissed 
her  twice,  as  if  to  make  up  handsomely  for  her 
first  shyness  of  kissing  her  at  all.  Joan  went 
away  from  the  rectory  very  rosy  and  happy,  and 
Basil  Godfrey's  sister  said  to  herself,  ''It  is 
impossible  but  that  she  should  suspect  his  feelings 
and  ours  too.  I  hope  she  will  not  go  away,  and 
make  her  heart  too  sure  of  it." 

Nicholas  Kempe  joined  the  schoolmaster,  his 
wife  and  daughter  at  tea,  and  stayed  for  an  hour 
or  two  after.  The  big  honest  fellow  did  not  seem 
much  out  of  spirits  except  when  his  brother  was 
mentioned.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his 
own  fate — he  could  not  get  crumb  in  the  shape 
of  Joan  Abbott,  and  therefore  he  was  submitting 
himself  to  crust  by  letting  her  go  with   a   good 
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grace.     And  in  letting  her  go,  he  let  go  all  his 
vague  dreams  of  ambition  too. 

"Well,  Cousin  Joan,"  said  he,  "I've  considered 
sometimes  of  running  away  fi'om  Ashford,  an* 
trying  another  trade,  but  I'm  over  stiff-set  to  make 
a  good  change  ;  so  you'll  find  me  at  the  old  forge 
if  I'm  above  ground  when  you  come  back." 

"  I  hope  I  shall,  Cousin  Nicholas  ;  a  blacksmith 
is  always  a  man,"  replied  she. 

TMien  Nicholas  left  it  was  still  light — the  warm 
sunset  light.  Her  mother  asked  Joan  if  she 
had  anything  more  to  do  upstairs,  and  being  told 
nothing  but  what  must  wait  until  the  morning, 
they  sat  in  the  porch  together  as  the  dusk  came 
on,  and  talked  at  inteiTals,  and  watched  the 
master  as  he  went  to  and  fro  the  garden,  noting 
the  progress  of  his  potatoes  and  peas,  and  giving 
water  to  the  seedling  plants  that  were  dry. 

They  were  still  there  when  Mr.  Franklyn 
appeared  at  the  gate,  and  Basil  Godfrey  accom- 
panying him. 

"  I  missed  you  this  afternoon,  Joan,  but  I  could 
not  let  you  leave  us  without   a  word,"  said  the 
VOL.  I.  20 
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rector,  as  she  stood  up   and   made  that   modest 
little  provoking  curtsey  of  hers  full  in  Basil's  face. 

Mr.  Franklyn  entered  the  house-place  with  her 
and  her  mother,  leaving  the  young  man  with  the 
master  outside.  Ten  minutes  sufficed  for  the 
pastoral  admonitions  he  had  to  give  to  this  pet 
ewe  lamh  of  his  flock,  going  out  from  it  into 
the  uneasy,  difficult  world  ;  and  then  he  shook 
hands,  and  wished  her  good  wishes,  and  presented 
her  with  another  useful  gift — a  stout  silk  um- 
brella, having  warned  her  beforehand  not  to  add 
one  to  her  travelling  equipment :  "  And  I  hope 
we  shall  see  you  back  before  it  is  worn-out," 
said  he. 

Joan  passed  into  the  porch  again  as  the  rector 
went  out,  and  her  mother  followed.  Basil  Godfrey 
and  the  master  were  standing  between  that  and 
the  gate,  and  as  Mr.  Franklyn  came  marching 
lightly  down  the  walk  Basil  passed  him  quickly 
going  up  towards  Joan.  She  blushed  divinely, 
and  in  his  fine  countenance  there  was  an  earnest, 
asJcing  expression  that  drew  her  eyes  to  his,  and 
compelled  all  the  answer  that  could  be  given  in 
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a  shy,  loving  look — she  could  not  help  it ;  she 
did  love  him, — she  believed  also  that  he  loved  her. 

"Good-by,  Joan,"  said  he,  and  grasped  both 
her  hands  without  knowing  it. 

*'  Good-by,  sir,"  said  Joan,  and  a  dazzling  mist 
was  drawn  before  her  sight  in  which  he  vanished. 

And  that  was  all.  And  best  so,  agreed  the 
rector  and  his  wife.  Best  so,  agreed  too  her 
father*  and  mother.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  it 
was  a  case  of  mutual  captivation,  but  all  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded  that  the  strength  of  the 
mutual  bonds  should  bear  the  peculiar  test  of 
silence  as  well  as  separation.  If  they  held  fast 
under  that  for  a  year,  then  would  be  time  enough 
to  think  of  making  them  perpetual — but  who  could 
tell  what  a  year  might  bring  forth  ? 
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